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IN NORWAY BOTH COWS AND PEOPLE ARE HOSPITABLE. 
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: “NOT BY BREAD ALONE” 
A on the lines of our own life. No man | ing; that will develop all the graces 


9992 T is well at Christmas 
% time, when we celebrate 
the birth of the Man of 


Y Nazareth, who brought 
9 life and immortality to 
2 light through His teach- 





ing and revealed to us a 
life worth living, to take a broader 
view of life than we are accustomed 
to do during the rest of the year. The 
words of the Master to the tempter 
when He was hungry in the wilderness 
come to mind: “not by bread alone.” 
The tempter had said: You have had 
a forty days’ fast; you have forgotten 
to eat; you are hungry now. If you 
are what I suspect you to be, or what 
you claim to be, you can easily prove it 
' by making one of these stones in the 
My desert into bread. Why go hungry? 

The answer of the Master in short 
is: “It is written, Marr shall not live 
by bread alone” (that is, eating is not 
, the main thing in this life); “but by 
¢ every word that proceedeth ous of the 
: mouth of God.” Now this term “word” 
has a very broad meaning. It means 
any revelation of the Divine will in 
nature or in Providence or in the writ- 
ten word. It means that every Divine 
arrangement contributes to the proper 
development of human life. Now the 
farmer does not live by bread alone. 
To spread a good table, to live in a 
good house with all the modern con- 
veniences and adornments outside and 
in, to have a good farm, good barns 
and other buildings, to raise good 
crops, to have the best of live stock— 
that is not all the farmer’s life. 

The question is: What kind of a 
man is he, quite apart from his farming 
operations? What kind of a man does 
‘ his farming operations and,his dealings 
with men show him to be? What kind 
of a life is there in his home? What 
kind of children is he raising? Are his 
boys likely to be manly men and his 
daughters sweet, pure, womanly wom- 
en? What kind of a force is this fam- 
ily in the world? 

Making money is an important 
thing, a very necessary thing. Money 
is a great source of power and com- 
fort, satisfaction and usefulness; but 
" after all, the making of it is not the 
main thing in life. How it is made, 
whether honestly or _  dishonestly, 
whether fairly or by wronging others, 
is an even more important thing than 
the making of it; for no man can af- 
ford to have a stain on a dollar that 
he possesses. 
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Now the problem we should think 
about this Christmas time is: How 
shall we develop just that kind of a 
life? It will not be by living an indi- 
vidual, self-centered life. Man was not 
made for solitude. He was made for 
anything else than independence, how- 
ever much we talk about independence. 
An independent spirit is necessary; it 
is important; but it is only a part of 
the furnishing or garnishing of life. 
We have the best of authority for say- 
ing that man should not live alone. He 
needs a helpmeet for him; but he 
needs more than that. He needs chil 
dren; he needs family life. A well- 
rounded life can be developed in no 
other way. But he needs more than 
that. He needs social life. He needs 
social life in the line of his business 
or profession of farming. He needs 
the society of other farmers and their 
families, persons with kindred aims, 
kindred ambitions and _ aspirations, 
kindred temptations, kindred trials and 
difficulties. 

It is by the association of this class 
of people that the farmer develops the 
true rural type; and only by the asso- 
ciation of farmers among themselves 
can we build up a rural civilization 
worthy of the name. And here we 
come to the great defect of our mod- 
ern farm life: the lack of a real farm 
or rural society; and the worst feature 
of it is that in many districts farmers 
do not care about it. Their ambition 


is to go to the nearest town to live, as ' 


the ambition of the man in town is to 
go to the city, from the city to the 
metropolis, whenever he has enough 
money. 

City life is essentially different from 
farm life. It always has been, always 
will be, because the business is differ- 
ent; their advantages and disadvan- 
tages are different; their whole man- 
ner of life is different. The greatest 
need of the prairie sections of the 
west, therefore, is not more money, 
not higher priced land, not even houses 
built after the fashion of the city, not 
city manners nor city dress, but the 
development of a civilization distinct- 
ly rural. For the last half century we 
have been aiming to make country life 
like city life. It never can be done. 
We have taken the city school out into 
the country and called it a rural school 
which it is not. We have aimed to 
make our churches like the churches 
in the city. We have been imitating 
others instead of developing ourselves 





ever makes a success by imitating oth- 
ers. No family can succeed by imitat- 
ing other families. We can succeed 
only by being ourselves, developing and 
bringing out the best that is in us. 
The same is true of society. Rural 
society must be distinct from the soci- 
ety of the cities. It must be “to the 
manner born,” must, so to speak, grow 
out of the soil. Now this can never 
be done unless we get together, unless 
we have a social center. 

Man is a gregarious animal. He will 
be with his kind. He becomes dwarfed 
and misshapen unless he does come in 
contact with his fellowmen. It is this 
hunger for society that takes farmers 
in the village to the corner grocery, or 
the postoffice. It is hunger for society 
that takes most men to the saloon, at 
least at first. It is hunger for society 
that drives young people to town. The 
only remedy for the saloon is to pro- 
vide something better—a better meet- 
ing place, where men can enjoy light 
and warmth and music and the society 
that they like. The only way we can 
solve the problem of farm labor and 
keep our boys and girls from going to 
town is to develop a country life worth 
living; and that can be done only by 
developing a society that is distinctly 
rural. 

There must, of course, be a social 
center. We were looking at a diagram 
of an eastern village the other day. On 
one side of the street they had a saloon 
and one or two stores; on the other 
side a couple of churches and the 
schoolhouse. Now the saloon was the 
social center of that little town, its 
dominating influence. Why? Simply 
because the churches did not provide 
for a social life except for a few min- 
utes before service on Sabbath and a 
few minutes afterwards; while the 
saloon was running all day long six 
days in the week. 

Man will have society. If he can’t 
get good society, he will get bad. If 
he can’t have the society that will de- 
velop the country life, and the best 
that is in that life, he will go to town. 
For he will have society, and ought to 
have it. We can not work at cross 
purposes ‘with nature or with human 
nature; and the problem is to provide 
society that will devlop the best in us 
instead of the worst, that will develop 
culture and good manners instead of 
coarseness; that will develop fine 
thinking instead of foul and evil think- 





of noble womanhood instead of the 
vices of ignoble manhood. 


If the teachings of the Nazarene are 
to do us any good, we must do as He 
did, work along the lines of human na- 
ture. He was not an ascetic; He was 
not solitary. He went to the wedding; 
He went to the funeral. He talked to 
His disciples about fishing. He visited 
in the home as well as went to church. 
His plebeian friends gave a dinner in 
His honor, and He mingled freely with 
these friends—to the utter disgust of 
the aristocratic and self-righteous. He 
Was a man among men. 

Our religious life on the Sabbath is 
not the only ennobling part of life in 
the country. The religion of the farm- 
er should touch every line of work; 
should show itself in the amenities of 
life. For the true gentleman is not 
necessarily confined to the city. The 
highest type, we venture to say, is 
that of the country gentleman. We do 
not know anything better to think 
about this Christmas than simply how 
to bring the teachings of Jesus of Naz- 
areth to bear on country life, and that 
can not be done unless farmers get to- 
gether. For the best kind of education 
that a man ever received is that which 
he gets in contact with his fellows and 
with men of like occupation, like temp- 
tations, like trials and like joys. Re- 
member that “man shall not live by 
bread alone,” nor by money alone. He 
needs the society of his fellows, the 
best of his fellows, and that can not 
be had without having a place to meet, 
a social center. 

Once when visiting an estate in Ire- 
land we noticed that every evening or 
twilight of the long summer days, the 
various tenants met on the bridge and 
spent the hours in telling their simple 
yarns, talking about crops, and the 
neighborhood news. Why, that bridge 
was school, newspaper, and about ev- 
erything else for two or three hours 
every evening. It struck us as a curi- 
ous illustration of the necessity of 
these peasant people for the fellowship 
of their kind. In fact, it was a pleasant 
thing for us personally to go and sit 
down and gossip with them, and tell 
them stories of farm life in this land, 
to them beyond the sea. Rest assured 
that you never can develop a satisfac- 
tory country life unless you have a 
meeting place. The best meeting place 
of all is the country church, and the 
next best the country school. 
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HRISTMAS has a differ- 

ent meaning to people of 

different ages in every 

age. The most pleasant 

music we ever heard is 

the patter of little feet 

as the happy youngsters 

rush downstairs, half clad, and eager 

to look into their stockings to see 

' what Santa Claus has brought them. 

wv What expressions of surprise, of real 

me heart gladness! What delighted and 

delightful chattering goes on, until it 

is time to dress and sit down to break- 

fast. Let them enjoy themselves. Mar 

not the pleasure of the youngsters by 

telling them that there is no Santa 

, Claus. Let them cherish the dream of 

.; a kind-hearted, jolly, little, old man, 

’ who knows the heart of the little child 

and brings it what it wants. They will 

; find out for themselevs in time. Mean- 

( while, let them exercise their imagina- 

tion. Children naturally love mystery, 

and half of the pleasure of life would 

be lost if the veil of mystery were torn 

™ aside. For each of us has a Santa 

? Claus, though we may not call it by 

' that name—something or somebody 

who will give us the great desire of 

our heart—friend or lover, fame or 
fortune. 

The little feet that pattered down 
the stairs in the dim light of the old- 
time Christmas dawn are now clad in 
No. 9 boots, and the sweet, childish 
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treble has now changed to manly bass. 
They are scattered, far scattered, long 
scattered, now; but as they listen to 
like music in their own homes, they 








think back to the old home, to the 
time when Santa Claus was a real per- 
son to them; and they tell their little 
children the same old story. For the 
story of good, old “Santy” will ever 
be real to the heart of the little child. 

Christmas has its meaning for the 
boy. It is the time when the first pants 
should come from some mysterious 
source; or in our own early days it 
was red-topped boots—the joy of the 
boy; or a brand-new ball, or something 
else dear to the boyish heart. Well 
do we remember a muffler (then called 
a scarf) that came to us one Christ- 
mas day, a marvelous creation of many 
colors, warranted to keep us from 
catching cold in any storm. We 
thought that Joseph’s coat of many 
colors, that his father Jacob gave him, 
must have been colored after the pat- 
tern of that scarf. We did not rest 
until we had gone over to “grandma’s” 
—carefully concealing it with our coat 
until the time should come when we 
could most effectively flash it upon 
her astonished vision. Wise old lady 
she was, holding up both hands and 
exclaiming, “La, me! did I ever see the 
like of that? Where did you get it?” 
We strongly suspect it came from that 
very grandmother herself. 

As the boy grows, Christmas takes 
on another meaning—freedom from 
school, a rabbit hunt, a sleighing party, 
skating, coasting, tobogganing, sing- 
ing school, a church or school festival 
of some sort, but always with. fellow- 
ship of his own age and class; for the 
pleasure is not in the game and sport 


alone, nor even mainly, but in con- 
genial fellowship, the joy of living, the 
quick response of heart to heart, mood 
to mood, the music of heart-beats. 

As we grow older, other thoughts 
come crowding in on Christmas eve. 
What love token will he send or bring? 
A letter, if distance separates, in which 
one may read between the lines? Or 
will he bring or send flowers, a book, 
perhaps a ring? Possibly there will be 
a sleigh-ride or invitation to a party; 
or, better still, an evening of fun in 
the family circle, where the old folks 
may form their opinions. Will she send 
a dainty note, or a tie, or a book she 
likes, an unconscious revelation of her 
own tastes. And so, like children, we 
peer into the unknown, waiting for the 
good things to come, the “summum 
bonum,” the thing supremely worth 
having, which Solomon sought so long 
in vain. Happy are we if it does not 
in the end prove to be but vanity and 
bitterness of spirit. 

As the years pass and we have chil- 
dren of our own, we live our own youth 
over again in their lives and joys. By 
this time we have learned something 
of the elusiveness of life, that the good 
for which our heart yearns comes, but 
not in the way we expected, but often 
proves to be a little better than we 
dreamed or hoped. The sweetheart 
was a delicious, palpitating dream; 
but the wife with our baby in her arms 
was better than any sweetheart could 
be. _The husband was not exactly 
what we -had expected, but. reveals 





| manly qualities and sterling worth that 





never entered into love’s young dream. 
As age creeps on, grandchildren 
come. We enter into their joys and 
live our own youth over once more, at 
the same time leaning for support on 
the strong arms of their parents, the 
patter of whose feet was in the long 
ago music sweeter to us than the love- 
liest strains of Beethoven or Mozart, 
or the deepest notes of the organ in 
the aisles of some grand old cathedra!. 
And at last, when old age overtakes 
us, We sit alone or together on Christ- 
mas eve at our own fireside; and all 
the joys of all the former Christmas 
times come floating through memory 
as we look backward, and, like chil- 
dren, we look into that greater mys- 
tery, the life to come, with something 
of the same joyful anticipation with 
which our grandchildren look for the 
gifts which Santa Claus will bring. If 
we are wise, we, like Abraham of old, 
will expect some better thing than can 
come within the range of our human 
imagination; for that wise old man 
knew something of the elusiveness of 
life; knew that we were, so to speak, 
tholed on in life’s journey with things 
that seemed greatly to be desired from 
the present point of view, something 
that we will never fully realize; but 
that behind it all is some better thing. 
Though he went out into the promised 
land, a land flowing with milk and 
honey; yet he knew that beyond this 
there was a far better thing; for he 
looked for “a city which hath founda- 
tion,” solidly, permanently established, 
whose “builder and maker is God.” 
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ZORWAY is a delightful 
country to visit. The cli- 
mate is agreeable, there 
being no sudden or se- 
vere extremes of heat 
or cold, and the scenery 
is of unsurpassed vari- 
ety and grandeur. Means of communi- 
cation are ample, both by land and 
sea. The numerous hostelries are 
clean and well kept, the food whole- 
some and nourishing, and always well 
prepared. Travel is safe and restful; 
the charges are moderate. It is a 
capital place in which to get rid of 
nervousness and in which to develop 
an appetite. The people are courte- 
ous, intelligent and kind; a homelike 
atmosphere prevails. There is no 
race for the almighty dollar; people 
are satisfied just to live. They work, 
but do not rush. Americans might do 
well to copy, at least in part. Some- 
times, however, when watching the 
workmen here, it has occurred to me 
that they are somewhat too easy-going 
and that it would be better for all con- 
cerned if they would hurry up some. 
The farmers also might do well to 
get an imitation hustle on. Yet, when 
writing of the fact, that the main sub- 
sistence of a country of 2,300,000 peo- 
ple is eked out of an available agricul- 
tural territory scarcely more than 
about one-twentieth part of what we 
have, for instance, in Iowa, I imagine 
that the farmers at home will sit up 
in amazement. The total annual in- 
come is about $60,000,000, of which 
$4,000,000 is from animal husbandry. 
It is true that the Norwegians have 
their sea trade and the fisheries as an 
added means of sustenance, but I won- 
der if the coal output of Iowa does not 
more than overbalance this. Could 
the 2,000,090 people of our state do 
as well on a few of its counties, where, 
by the way, the soil is richer and bet- 
ter and farming is not so difficult gen- 
erally? Hence, let us go slow in offer- 
ing criticisms. I have heard it stated 
by more than one American that if 
fate had placed them on a similar 
basis in which many Norwcgians find 
themselves, they could not exist. For 
my part, I believe it not to be impos- 
sible, as I think a resourceful, wide- 
awake American could hold his own 
even here, and not only that, but very 
likely be able to introduce ideas and 
methods that would be of benefit. 

he. length of the country from 
northeast to southwest is 1,100 miles 
in a straight line; the entire shore 
line, including the fjords, in and out, 
is 12,000 miles; nearly half-way around 
the globe. Its general width in the 
south is about 250 miles, and in the 
northern half only about sixty miles. 
The area is 124,495 square miles. Of 
this only 893 square miles are con- 
tained in grain fields, and barely 2,662 
square miles in natural and cultivated 
meadows. Of mountain grazing land 
and some pasture land besides, there 
are 9,428 square miles. There are 
26,317 square miles of woodland. The 
remaining 82,215 square miles consist 
of bare mountains, bogs, lakes, snow 
and ice. The bare mountains cover a 
surface of 73,752 square miles, and are 
practically all waste. The reindeer, 





both wild and tame, of which the 
Lapps control the greatest number, 
roam here to a considerable extent, 


and find their living on stray grasses 
and mountain moss. Only during the 
winter do the Lapps descend with 
their herds now and then, and on such 
occasions considerable damage is done 
to the forests. It takes over 200 rein- 
deer to support a family of Lapps the 
year around. There are reported to 
be 143,000 reindeer in the country at 
present. 

The snow and ice regions, 1,947 
square miles, seem to be of no ac- 
count, and yet they help attract nu- 
merous tourists, and they furnish an 
everlasting source of water supply to 
many rivers, the waterfalls of which 
are one of the valusbdle assets of the 
country, i. e., in developing power. The 
big falls are now being harnessed, one 
after the other. The water in several 
mountain lakes is also being tapped, 
and comes down, being led through 
big pipes, with fearful momentum and 
a terrific enslaught of power. 

The lakes, 4,789 square miles, con- 
tain more or less fish, and wonderfully 
enhance the general picturesqueness 
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of the country, thus attracting yearly 
more and more visitors. 


The bogs, 4,632 square miles, are 
not altogether waste, for in certain 
parts of the country there is little or 
no wood, and the population has, from 
time immemorial, been obliged to turn 
to peat for fuel. There are peat bogs 
all over the country. When properly 
prepared and cured, the peat cakes 
make good fuel. When dried and dis- 
integrated, peat makes the most ex- 
cellent of all kinds of bedding for cat- 
tle, etc. In some places the peat beds 
reach a depth of twenty feet. The sup- 
ply is. practically inexhaustible. <A 
great number of the peat bogs can be 
drained. In some places considerable 
drainage work has already been done 
and much of it is now tillable soil. 


The mountain grazing land is uti- 
lized for all there is in it, but com- 
pared to the cultivated tracts, acre for 
acre, it has but a comparatively slight 
value. Such land is generally an an- 
nex of the main farm, and is called by 
the Norwegians the “saeter.” As soon 
as the vegetation in the mountains is 
far enough advanced, the dairymaid is 
sent with the cattle to the “saeter.” 
The cattle do well on this grass, for 
it is of excellent quality. Though they 
often have to wander about quite ex- 
tensively, they obtain their fill, hav- 
ing due regard for the milk bucket. 
The maid milks the cows and turns 
out butter and cheese. She is some- 
times left entirely alone with her 
charges for days and weeks at a time, 
and then it is a very lonesome life she 
leads these many miles away from 
home. The maids seemed much loved 
by their dumb charges, the isolation 
tending to draw them together. The 
“lonesome maid” seemed not unhappy 
at all, and never have I seen more 
cheerful, rosy-looking lassies anywhere 


than on the “saeters.” Sometimes 
there- are several “saeters” close to- 
gether, and on Saturday evenings 


many of the young folks from sur- 
rounding farms find their way up here 
and then there are merry doings. Even 
the older folks come and stay here 
over Saturday and Sunday for change 
and rest. Several hotels have been 
built in the “saeter” districts, and now 
these places are all the rage among 
the tourists. Here they have an op- 





portunity to brace up on mountain air, 
drink sweet and sour milk, and eat 
“rémmekolle” to their hearts’ content. 
(“Rémmekolle” is sour curdled milk, 
with cream left on, and with ground 
toast and sugar on top.) 


The forest land of Norway covers 
26,000 square miles of territory. It is 
of great value, for it supplies much 
of the fuel that is used, and also lum- 
ber for the manufacture of wood pulp, 
ete., and for building purposes.. The 
value of timber exports and of the in- 
dustry in general amounted to $15,- 
000,000 in a recent year. 

A law has been recently enacted 
hindering 
woodland from the farmers without 
special permission or concessions from 
the government. This is to hinder the 
formation of monopolies and one-man 
power, and the depletion of the for- 
ests. There is also a law regulating 
the cutting of the timber. A man may 
not cut and slash indiscriminately, 
even on his own private woodland. 
Timber properties have of late ad- 
vanced rapidly in value. 

The vast forests and mountain dis- 
tricts offer great opportunities for the 
hunter. The bird fauna of Norway 
consists of 280 species; of mammals 
there are sixty-seven, within the con- 
fines of the country. The big game 
that is hunted is the elk, the wild rein- 
deer and the red-deer. Indiscriminate 
slaughter is, however, not allowed. 
Hunting may only be carried on for 
short seasons during the year. That 
the hunter goes in quest of game to 
serve for food or other useful pur- 
poses for himself or others is both 
right and laudable, but the sportsman 
who stalks abroad and seeks for prey 
to whet his appetite for killing, and 
with no thought of utility, is a bloody 
fiend, and ought to have his ears 
pierced with a bullet from his own 
gun. There have been a few speci- 
mens of this kind, even here, but may 
their tribe quickly die out! 

One would naturally suppose that a 
country of the general characteristics 
of Norway would develop the mining 
industry to a rather large extent. This 
is, however, not the case. Norwegian 
ores are not generally rich, nor are 
they frequently found. There is also 
no coal, this having made the condi- 
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THERE ARE 143,000 REINDEER IN THE COUNTRY. 


outsiders from purchasing ; 





tions, at least heretofore, unfavorable 
for smelting industries. 


One of the main sources of income 
for the Norwegian people are the fish- 
eries. It has been computed that there 
is fished on an average about $12,- 
000,000 a year. The most important 
are the cod-fisheries. Next come the 
herring fisheries, and then those of 
the mackerel, salmon and sea trout. 
The fish fauna of Norway consists of 
200 different species. " Among them 
occur the basking shark, the larges* 
fish known. It has been fished on the 
north and west coasts, and sometimes 
attains a length of forty feet. 

When visiting the coast station, 
Tjernagel, on the west coast, I hap- 
pened right in the midst of a great 
shoal of-fish, and a more interesting 
sight I do not believe it often falis to 
the lot of anyone to see. My cousin, 
who bossed the fishing expedition, took 
me along, and thus gave me an oppor- 
tunity to witness a haul that made me 
think of the story of the miraculous 
draught of fishes. The weather was 
very propitious for fishing purposes 
that morning, as we lay, off shore, 
near my cousin’s farm, sighting 
through water telescopes for the mer- 
ry revellers of the deep. We could see 
the silvery sheen-of the darting forms 
glinting through the glossy blue. As 
yet, however, the experienced eye of 
the fisherman saw that the time was 
not ripe for throwing the nets. I gazed 
around at the lovely scenery as the 
morning sun burnished the cliffs and 
crags with gold, heard the distant 
tinkling of sheep bells, the dairymaid’s 
call across the fjord, heard—what 
sound was that! I was startled out 
of my indifferently listening attitude 
into one of rapt attention. A furious, 
rushing sound, somewhat like escap- 
ing steam, but with more of a per- 
sonal expression to it, burst upon our 
ears. I searched heaven and earth 
for the cause, but became no wiser. 
Cousin Johan looked at me and smiled 
—he knew. Almost at the same in- 
stant a flock of seabirds appeared and 
set up a fearful racket. When the 
whale blew again, I had him spotted, 
and knew as well as he and the birds 
what the uproar stood for. The prey 
pulled for the shore, bay inwards, 
scared to death at the fearful monster 
blubbering at their heels, who could 
swallow them by the bushel and still 
some, and they hurried obligingly into 
the nets, and—— Johan had them in- 
stead of the whale. They were little 
herrings, several hundred bushels of 
them, and a wonderful sight they were 
when penned up. As we hung over 
them in our boats they would some- 
times rise quite close to the surface, 
but if we showed them but a finger 
they would scatter, frantically, by the 
million. Johan was happy. Thus na- 
ture makes provision; meanwhile Om- 
nipotence reigns. 

As a seafaring nation, Norway ranks 
I believe as the fourth, coming arter 
England, Germany and the United 
States. Norwegian seamen have been 
long considered as some of the world’s 
best, both in successfully manning 
their own vessels and in being much 
sought after to man foreign vessels. 

The imports reach as high as $90,- 
000,000. Most of this is for food and 
drink. Even considerable American. 
fruit is imported, the Baldwin apple, 
for instance, being almost as_ well 
known here as at home. Imports for 
purposes of production are represent- 
ed in part by implements, machinery, 
ships, etc., and the remainder by raw 
materials, consisting of coal, hides and 
skins, cotton, wool and hemp, iron and 
steel, petroleum, oil, etc. Much of the 
imports, both for consumption and 
production, come from the United 
States. Our foreign trade with Nor- 
way, as thus will be seen, is consider- 
able and well worth taking care of. In 
the stores I run across canned meat, 
apples, etc.; in the shops, machinery, 
in some places big American shoe es- 
tablishments ;on the docks, mountains 
of American flour; on the farms, im- 
plements from the United States—and 
thus it goes. By the way, what do we 
buy from Norway? We ought to buy 
more of their excellent fish, canned 
and otherwise, than we do; that is 
certain. Prices for foods are about as 
high here as at home; in a few in- 
stances, higher. It. costs about as 
much (especially in the cities) to live 
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as in America. The reason they get 
along is that they live so much plainer 
than we do; otherwise they would 
have to go in debt, considering what 
but 


they earn. Suits are cheaper, 
linen goods rather dearer. Exports 
reach as high as $60,000,000. Timber, 


fishery and agricultural products are 
the main articles of export. 
As before mentioned, only a com- 


paratively small part of the area of 
the country is available for agricul- 
tural purposes. The arable soil is 


found in strips around lakes and fjords 
and in the narrow valleys between the 
mountains. Much even of this con- 
sists of steep +ill and mountain sides 
or mere crevices and nooks. 


The natural condition of the soil 
varies in different parts of the coun- 
try. It is remarkable what a differ- 
ence there may be in this respect, 
even in closely allied districts. Being 
that this is a mountainous country, it 
is not unnatural that in many places 
much stone must be removed to ren- 
der the soil fit for cultivation, and that 





it is also often found to be rather shal- | 


low and sandy. Even in the most fa- 
vored districts, such as in the eastern 
part and on the southwest coast, 
where there is much fine, level land, 
there can hardly be, I think, any com- 
parison made with the rich, deep loam 
existing generally in our own and ad- 
jacent states. 

According to scientists, Norway was 
once entirely covered with ice, and the 
great glaciers played peculiar pranks 
with the topography of the country. 
According to the supposition, this 
mighty power tore and scraped un- 
mercifully along, forcing everything 
with it, dumping it in a bank along 
the seashore with an average depth 
of 600 feet under water, and carrying 
the balance further along into the 
North sea, where it now rests. In 
various places along the coast line, 
especially at the mouths of fjords, all 
of which was claimed to be then un- 
der water, it dropped some of its de- 
posit, which now forms some of the 
best farming land. Also along the val- 
leys, at the bottom and on the slop- 
ing sides, as well as on some scattered 
tracts of the highlands, it accidentally 
left deposits here and there. The gla- 
ciers also carried deposits southward 
and eastward. Such, at least, are the 


suppositions. 
The soil here, as generally eise- 
where, responds readily to careful 


treatment. And in this respect there 
is seldom any lack of care. The ground 
is plowed and dragged or hoed, patted 
and stroked till the various shaped 
fields look like veritable gardens. 
Viewed from a mountain top, the scene 
below looks like a crazy quilt. On the 
smaller patches, especially in the 
mountainous districts, most of the soil 
culture is done by hand, as is the har- 
vest; but on the larger farms, espe- 
cially in the eastern part of the coun- 
try, modern machinery is used quite 








A FISHERMAN AND HIS WIFE MENDING THE NET. 


extensively. Some of this is of Amer- 
ican manufacture, such as self-binders, 
mowers, etc. As many as 50,000 mow- 
ers have been purchased in Norway. 
Most of the mowing machines I have 
seen are one-horse affairs. More and 
more implements are being manufac- 
tured at home, especially of the small- 
er kind. 

The haying is done mostly in July, 
or was at least the year during my 
stay here. It consists largely of tim- 
othy and clover (there is much alsike) 
—and is cut down with machine or bv 
hand (scythes), and if the weather is 
favorable it is allowed to lie and dry 
on the ground, and is then put up in 
cocks before finally hauling into the 
barn. If the weather is unfavorable, it 
is carefully piled on strings or wooden 
rails one above another to a height of 
say six or seven feet. There are posts 
to support the wires, strings or rails, 





which are generally as many as six or 
seven, one above another. When the 
green hay is placed properly on these 
strings and not too thickly, it cures, 
though slowly, very satisfactorily, un- 
der the circumstances. The upper lay- 
er naturally gets the worst of it, pro- 
tecting, however, in part, the layers 
hanging underneath. The rain gener- 
ally comes down in a drizzle here, and 
does not pelt the hay through and 
through. But if the rainy spells are 
of very long duration, the hay is apt 
to mold. 

The hay when dry is hauled into the 
barns in tiny little racks placed on a 
wagonette, the front wheels of which 
are about a foot in diameter, being 
small, thus enabling the shafts to 
swing freely around, so that the wagon 
may be turned “every which way,” ac- 
cording to the notions of the owner 
and the wilful horse. The roughness 














THE GRAIN IS STRUNG TO DRY ON HEAVY WOODEN STAKES. 





of the ground and the steep mountain 
sides on which much of the farming is 
carried on, render it imperative that 
such an accommodating outfit be used. 
Also when driving over the rather 
steep driveways and platforms into the 
upper regions of the barn, where the 
Wagon is turned in all kinds of angles 
and the hay dumped into the hay- 
mows below, such an arrangement 
seems here to be the most practical. 
The little horse drags the load with 
him away up under the barn roof, pulls 
it along on the platform wherever it 
is to be dumped out, thus taking in 
the whole performance. Each load 
counts for 600 pounds, more or less. 
When they want their “nags” to move 
along a bit, they say: “Naa, naa,” or 
chirrup like we do. When they want 
them to stop they say: “Br, br, br-r-r.” 
The horses like this sound. 

The grain, of which mostly oats and 
barley is grown, there being less of 
wheat, was very fine last year. The 
little patches of it, as seen in the 
mountain districts, mixed in promis- 
cuously with patches of potatoes, of 
hay ground, or stone piles, compares 
very favorably, indeed, with, and in 
many instances, exceeds our crops at 
home, both in quantity and quality. 
Very little of it that I saw had lodged, 
thanks be to the peaceable weather 
conditions. In the larger fields, espe- 
cially in eastern and southwestern 
Norway, much of the grain is harvest- 
ed by machinery (self-binders, etc.), 
but otherwise it is cut down by hand. 
The left hand reaches out and grasps 
as many straws as it can hold, while 
the right hand, controlling the scythe, 
cuts the straw as close to the ground 
as possible, for there must be no 
waste. Each handful is laid in a pile 
till it grows large enough to be called 
a bundle, when it is tied up. The grain 
is not generally shocked up, as at 
home, on the bare ground, but it is 
strung up on heavy wooden sticks sev- 
en or eight feet high, stuck solidly in 
the ground. At night a grain field 
looks for all the world like an army of 
venerable ghosts formed into line, 
ready for the march. 

Although the patches of grain were 
generally quite small, and being all 
conceivable shapes and sizes, never 
very large, i. e., in the mountain dis- 
tricts, it is impossible to decide upon 
the common size, but Iet us make a 
wild guess and say one-half of an acre 
as the average. Of course there may 
be several of these little patches on 
one farm, and if the whole plantation, 
potato patch and all, be counted in, 
some farms may boast of containing 
several acres. I saw even such who 
had no more than one acre in tilled, 
cultivated soil. In most cases they 
have in addition to this their annex of 
timber and “saeter” land. Many of 
the renters (husmond) obtain but a 
scant living from their patches. They 
are able to secure only, as a rule, the 
most unfavorably located farms. 





(Continued next week) 
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T is a blessed thing that 
one day in the year cus- 
tom requires us to look 
happy ourselves and wish 
everyone we meet happi- 
ness. No matter how 
the custom originated, 
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whether it be heathen or Christian, it 


is a good thing. After a year of work 
and worry, of trade and dicker to see 
how good a bargain we could get off 
our neighbor, during which jealousy 
may have been rampant and envy not 
a stranger to our secret bosom; at 
best a year of more or less friction 
and no little wear and tear, it is well 
to be compelled by good manners and 
common decency to shout a “Merry 
Christmas.” 

This Christmas good-will is con- 
tagious; it is catching, provided our 
good-will is really sincere. You can 
not give anyone the measles unless 
you have them yourself. If you have 
merely a rash that looks like measles, 
you can not give anyone the genuine 
measles from that, because you do not 
have the proper atmosphere about you. 
No more can you radiate Christmas 
cheer unless you have it down in your 





heart. Let us therefore begin on 


erybody with whom we come in con- 
tact with the true Christmas spirit. It 
will be easy to do this, provided we 
have it ourselves. If you do not have 
it, there is a way to get it. 

If you are one of those men who 
think a great deal more of your wife 
and children than you ever tell them, 
begin on Christmas morning. Kiss 
your wife and your daughters; shout 
“Merry Christmas” and shake hands 
with your boys; and it would not be a 
bad idea to shout it to the collie. You 
may as well be honest with him, for 
he can tell whether you mean it or 
not. Dogs and children detect a false 
note instantly. Once having begun, 
keep it up all day; keep it up all week; 
and when New Yeear’s comes continue, 
not to shout “Merry Christmas,” but 
to feel that same genuine regard for 
your fellowman thst you felt on Christ- 
mas day. Manifest sympathy with 
those in trouble and love for all that 
come about you, which is the essence 
of the true Christmas spirit, which, 
after all, is but the true Christian 
spirit. 

But, you say, people can not always 
be happy on Christmas day. Crushing 
sorrows come, the loss of loved ones, 
Christmas eve to try tc inoculate ev- 





of property, of friends, of children, or, 
worst of all, the loss of wife or hus- 
band. Quite true. These come upon 
all; and therefore all the more need 
that everyone should manifest that 
Christmas spirit which may lighten the 
sorrows of others and even our own. 
No matter how dark a cloud may be, 
there id @ silver lining whenever the 
sun shines behind it; and we should 
have the sun shining behind all our 
lives; for we are not thrown here by 
accident or chance, but there is a pur- 
pose behind every human life, and su- 
preme goodness guiding and directing 
and arranging all our affairs. 

We think there is nothing surer than 
this: that God has a plan for every- 
one’s life. If this be so, then there is 
reason for hope even under adversity 
apparently most crushing. We fre- 
quently multiply our sorrows by brood- 
ing over them, by magnifying them, 
by talking about them, by refusing the 
good cheer, the sympathy and helpful- 
ness which good people are always 
ready to tender us. Even under the 
most adverse circumstances, we have 
the right and the privilege of looking 
up instead of down. The world is full 
of examples of people who have met 
with the most crushing adversity, and 





have met it with a spirit of hopefulness 
which we can not understand unless 
we have the same spirit ourselves. 
There is balm for the wounded heart; 
there is healing power even in time 
alone; but we know of no balm for 
imaginary or self-inflicted wounds. And 
if the blunt truth be told, a large per 
cent of the sorrows of this world are 
of precisely that character. 

The sorrows that come upon us from 
without can be best borne if we carry 
this Christmas spirit with us through- 
out the year. So it is a good plan to 
begin, not to be trifling, not to be hilar- 
ious, not to be silly, but to be soberly 
merry, joyful, hopeful, believing that 
whether we see it or not, there is some 
good in everything and some good in 
everybody. Maintaining the proper 
spirit will help us to bear trouble, and 
help us to help other people to live 
lives that will be asblessing to them- 
selves, to ourselves, to everybody with 
whom they come in contact. 


So here’s for a “Merry” Christmas; 
here’s for a hopeful outlook at the fu- 
ture. Let’s do our best to live like fine 
human beings the rest of this year, all 
the next year, and all the years to come 
and let’s begin Christmas eve, if not 
before. 
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SUGAR BEETS IN IOWA 
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HE corn belt can produce 
its own sugar if it will. 
A visit to the sugar fac- 
tory at Waverly, in north- 
eastern Iowa, and an in- 
spection of the beet fields 
of Bremer and Mitchell 
convinced me. Will it pay 
belt farmers to grow beets for 
This is a large question, the 
answer to which demands careful 
study. For my part, I would not care 
to take the responsibility of deciding 
whether a given community should 
grow sugar beets. Every farmer in the 
northern half of the corn belt should 
be awake to the possibilities of the 
beet crop. He should know the kind 
of soil and climate it requires; how it 
fits into the rotation he is using; how 
it affects soil fertility; the value of 
the tops and the beet pulp as stock 
feeds; the difficulty of securing labor- 
ers for working the beets in his local- 
ity; the methods of preparing the soil, 
planting the seed, cultivating the crop 
and harvesting; the approximate total 
cost of production per acre as well as 
the probable returns in cash per acre; 
and last, but not least, the probability 
of the industry proving permanent. 
With these things in mind, I visited 





counties, 


corn 
sugar? 


the factory located at Waverly, 
Iowa. It is a big, white building, 


spread out low over what appeared to 
be several acres of ground. Close to 
one side of the building is the river, 
for an abundance of water is very ne- 
cessary to a beet factory. Heaped up 
around another side of the building 
were huge piles of coal and limestone. 
Last year this factory used 8,000 tons 
of coal and 2,000 tons of lime rock. 
Behind the building are the railroad 
sidings and along the sidings for sev- 
eral hundred feet were piled great 
masses of beets. It was the latter 
part of October, and the beet harvest 
had just commenced. I was later as- 
sured that before the harvest had end- 
ed there would be a solid mass of 
beets for half a mile along the tracks, 
besides those contained in the great 
storage bins. 

A sugar beet factory is a very inter- 
esting place, but to one unacquainted 
with such things the masses of ma- 
chinery are confusing. I considered 
myseif fortunate to have Mr. Rose- 
vear, the manager of the plant, to show 
me through. I saw the beets dumped 
from the big bins in which they had 
been stored into a sort of flume along 
which water was constantly flowing. 
They floated from the storage bins to 
the end of the building, where they en- 
tered and were picked up by a big 
wheel, which dumped them into a sort 
of washing machine, which took off 
all the dirt. A carrier then took them 
to the top of the building and dropped 
them on the slicing knives. The beets 
now looked like strips of macaroni. 
These slices dropped into big pots, 
which are called diffusers. Mr. Rose- 








THE BEET SUGAR FACTORY, 


vear explained that water was turned 
into the diffusers with the slices, and, 
under pressure, soaked out the sugar. 
After the diffusers were through with 
the slices of the beet roots, only a pulp 
was left; the sugar had almost entire- 
ly been carried off in the water. The 
pulp, by means of a chute, was sent 
out of the factory, to be dumped, until 
the farmers can come and carry it off 
as feed for their live stock. I was as- 
sured that it was most excelient feed 
—but more of that later. 

After the water came from the dif- 
fusers with the sugar which was dis- 
solved in it, it was pumped to a tank 
where lime was added. You see the 
water, besides soaking the sugar out 
of the beets, had also removed many 
undesirable.impurities. Lime is a puri- 
fier and causes these impurities to set- 
tle. Then the juice went to what is 
known as a filter press, and was forced 
through forty or fifty layers of canvas. 
Here the lime and its impurities were 
taken out. Again the juice was treat- 
ed with lime and again filtered, and 
then treated with sulphur fumes to 
prevent bacterial action of any sort. 
Then the juice went to big boilers, and 
was heated under low air pressure so 
as to send off as much of the water as 
possible. There were several success- 
ive tanks in which the process of boil- 
ing off the water and crystallizing the 
sugar took place. At the last one I 
was much interested in waiching a 
man who stood by the side of it with 
a glass in his hand and every few 
minutes poured some of the crystal- 
lizing syrup on the glass and held it up 
in front of a light. Mr. Rosevear said 








he was watching to see when the crys- 
tals were exactly the right size to stop 
boiling. There is a fashion in sugar 
as in everything else, and in some 
years the market demands a different 
sized crystal than in others. It is the 
sugar boiler’s business to see that the 
crystals secured are of the right size. 
When they are, he lets the brown, 
taffy-like mass into a cooling pan. 
From thence it was run into centrifu- 
gals—big pots whirling around at a 
terrific rate, where the molasses was 
thrown off by the force of the whirl- 
ing, and the sugar crystals remained. 
I stood and watched the white granu- 
lated sugar which was the result of all 
this process, as it was being packed 
into barrels. I looked at it and tasted 
it and knew that it was the same in 
every way as the cane sugar which I 
supposed was the sugar we ordinarily 
used in our every-day cooking. Ac 
cording to Mr. Rosevear, and all of the 
authorities on the matter agree with 
him, there is absolutely no difference 
between cane sugar and beet.sugar. 
The sugar campaign lasts from about 
the middle of October till the first of 
February. During th!s time the fac- 


tory runs day and night and seven 
days in the week. 
At one end of the factory was a 


chemical laboratory where experts 
were constantly at work determining 
the percentage of sugar in the beets, 
as well as investigating many points 
of. technical interest only. I was told 
that the beets this year were averag- 
ing well over thirteen per cent of su- 


gar. This is nearly, but not quite so 
good as the Michigan and Colorado 
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PULLING AND KNOCKING THE DIRT OFF. 











beets. It means that it takes about 
ten tons of beets, or an average acre’s 
production, to produce one ton of 
sugar. 

When.I had been all over the entire 
plant, I stopped for a moment to ar- 
range its confusing details in my mind. 
There was the building, costing well 
over half a million dollars. There 
were thousands of tons of coal and 
lime rock; three hundred workmen; 
an abundant supply of water and many 
tons of beets. Then I took figures 
which were given me in regard to these 
different items, and got an equation 
something like this: Put for three 
months three hundred men together in 
a half-million dollar sugar beet plant, 
with 50,000 tons of beets, 8,000 tons of 
coal, 2,000 tons of lime rock, and a 
water supply of two and one-half mil- 
lion gallons a day, and you get as a 
result 5,000 tons of white granulated 
sugar, 30,000 tons of beet pulp, and 
several thousand tons of lime in a con- 
dition suitable to be used on the soil, 
but not to use again for purifying beet 
juice, and 700 tons of molasses. An 
industry such as this means much to 
the territory in which it is located. I 
am going into the factory side of the 
sugar beet industry so much in detail 
because I believe that sugar beet grow- 
ing will spread among the farmers of 
the northern part of the corn belt. 
Without farmers who understand the 
growing of sugar beets and are abie 
to make money out of the crop, sugar 
beet factories are, of course, an impos- 
sibility. In no other business are the 
farmer and the manufacturer neces- 
sarily in such close contact as in the 
sugar beet industry. Unless both work 
in harmony, the industry is a failure. 
For that reason I think that the ideal 
way to manage it would be on a coép- 
erative basis. The farmers who grow 
the beets should be shareholders in 
the factory. 

The sugar factory is doing business 
in a broad-gauged way. It recognizes 
that its interests and those of the beet 
grower are much the same, and con- 
sequently does its best to teach proper 
methods of beet growing. If all beet 
sugar factories will pursue these meth- 
ods, it is doubtful if the farmers will 
ever find it necessary to establish co- 
operative factories in order to get their 
fair share of the profits. 

I wanted to see where those big 
piles of beets came from, how much 
it cost a ton to produce them, and if 
the farmers in northern Iowa really 
thought the growing of sugar beets a 
profitable industry. On the average 
160-acre farm would it pay better to 
grow corn? These and many more 
questions came into my head. The 
secretary of the Iowa Sugar Company, 
Mr. Earl Moore,, has general charge 
of the field work. He it is who con- 
tracts with the farmers for the acre- 
age which will insure a sufficient sup- 
ply of beets to keep the factory busy. 
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He has oversight of the 1,400 foreign- 
ers who help in the weeding, thinning 
and harvesting. Four thousand, nine 
hundred and fifty acres of beets were 
to be harvested this fall in northern 
Iowa, he told me. Bremer, Mitchell, 
Fayette, Kossuth, Hardin, Butler, 
Humboldt, Hancock, Wright and 
Franklin counties were growing the 
crop. Conditions previous to this year 
have not been favorable, but during 
the past five years an average of eight 
to ten tons of beets per acre have been 
secured. He told me many things, but 
the best advice he gave me was to talk 
to the farmers who had actually 
grown the crops fur the last three or 
four years, and see what they thought 
about it. 

The first man I talked with was Mr. 
George Prottengier. He has raised a 
considerable acreage of beets for the 
last three or four years, and says that 
he likes them well. When he was 
asked what he considered the great 
est objection to them, he replied that 
it was the haul. He was four miles 
from town, and to transport the bulky 
beet crop that far takes considerable 
horse and man labor. He made an es- 
timate for me of about 80 cénts a ton 
for hauling the beets the four miles to 
town. 


“But they bring in money,” he said, 
“at the time when you like to have it. 
You harvest the crop, haul it to the 
factory, and are done with it.” 

“Are the beets harder on the land 
than other crops?” I asked him. He 
said that he thought not; that, in fact, 
his oats did far better after beets than 
after any other crop. His corn after 
beets was not quite sc good, perhaps, 
as after other crops, but it seemed to 
be a little earlier. It was interesting 
to note that of the some ten or a dozen 
farmers to whom I talked, who had 
grown sugar beets for the past several 
years, all agreed unanimously that the 
yield of small grain grown after sugar 
beets was greatly increased. 

Mr. Prottengier has fed the beet tops 


’ to his stock, and thinks they are fine. 


+8) 


All kinds of stock seem to: like them 
and do well on them. He regards them 
as one of the best roughages. 

The beet harvest is an interesting 
scene. In nearly every field you will 
see foreigners—men, women and chil- 
dren—at work pulling up the beets, 
bumping them together to knock off 
the dirt, cutting off the tops with big 
knives, and placing in piles. To loosen 
up the beets so that they may be eas- 
ily pulled by hand, a lifter drawn by a 
team is driven along each row. I no- 
ticed that an American usually man- 
aged the lifter. Stopping in one field, 
I became interested in watching the 
quiet, efficient way in which the for- 
eigners dispatched their work with the 
least expenditure of energy possible. 
A man would pull the beets out of the 
ground, knock them together and 





throw them to one side, where the 
women coming after would chop the 
tops off. The topped beets, looking 
then something like big parsnips, were 
put in piles ready to be hauled to the 
factory. 

Mr. Leary, who has a beet field sev- 
eral miles out from Waverly, had a 
discouraging time with the crop this 
year. The blister beetles which have 
been causing so much trouble this past 
summer, ate the leaves, and he was 
tempted to give up the beets this year 
in despair. The local field man, how- 
ever, advised him to keep on cultivat 
ing, and now he is glad that he did so, 





made the mistake of trying to grow 
them. Mr. Reeves is glad that at last 
the sugar beet is coming to its own. 
He is a thorough believer in intensive 
cultivation, and thinks that the sugar 
beet will convert many farmers to his 
point of view. 

Mr.-C. A. Nelson, whom our dairy 
readers will recognize as one of our 
leading Holstein breeders, has for sev- 
eral years fed the wet beet pulp to 
his cattle and sheep. They relish it 
and eat large quantities daily. Some 
of his cows, Mr. Nelson believes, eat 
as much as 60 to 100 pounds daily. 
Pulp he regards in much the same 








WOMEN TOPPING BEETS. 


for he estimates a yield of at least 
eight tons to the acre. 

Mr. Elmer Reeves, who is treasurer 
of the State Horticultural Society and 
a member of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, grew sugar beets in an experi- 
mental way several years before the 
factory came, and in a larger way 
since that time. He is a close reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer (especially the 
Sabbath School lesson), as well as an 


enthusiastic sugar beet man. He told 
about the discouraging experiences 
that the farmers had the first three 


years after the factory was started. 
That was some five or six years ago. 
For several years the weather condi- 
tions were peculiarly unfavorable. A 
very wet spring and summer made it 
very difficult to give the proper hoe- 
ings and cultivations. At another time, 
owing to a very dry spring, the seed 
did not germinate evenly. In those 
early days many farmers had the im- 
pression that sugar beet growing was 
very hard on the land. Also, not be- 
ing familiar with the crop, they made 
many niistakes in preparing the seed 
bed, seeding and cultivation. It was 
not known what soil was the very best 
for sugar beets, and some men whose 
soil was not adapted to sugar beets 





light as silage, although it seems to 
be more watery even than that feed. 


Five hundred steers are being fed at 
the factory this year by Mr. Letts. 
These steers when on full feed will 
each consume daily about 120 pounds 
of pulp and four or five pounds of hay. 
About five hundred more steers are 
being fed in the neighborhood. All 
beet growers have the privilege of 
hauling away beet pulp free to the 
amount of 80 per cent of the tonnage 
of beets they brought in. To others 
the pulp is sold at 60 cents per ton. 
Analyses give two tons of pulp the 
same feeding value as one ton of 
silage. 

Mr. Anhalt, who is three or four 
miles out from Waverly, has grown 
from five to fifteen acres of beets for 
several years. He said that he would 
grow beets again next year. His great- 
est objection was the expense of haul- 
ing. “Do beets take your time when 
you ought to be cultivating the corn 
crop?” I asked. He replied that there 
was somewhat of a conflict between 
the two crops, but that the time he 
spent on beets brought him in good 
money. “No, beets are not especially 
hard on the land,” he said. He agreed 
with all the others whom I asked: re- 





garding this point, that oats and small 
grain after beets did better than after 
any other crop, and the corn seemed 
to be earlier. His greatest objection 
to the beet crop was the long haul. 

The average estimated yield from 
all the Waverly farmers with whom I 
talked was about thirteen tons. For 
this they would get, delivered at the 
factory, $5.40 a ton. In other words, 
the average estimated acre income 
from sugar beets around Waverly this 
year is $70. Besides this, there are 
at least three or four tons of tops to 
the acre, which have an estimated 
feeding value of at least $1 per ton. 
Moreover, there is beet pulp which 
may be secured through the factory— 
also the small grains yield much bet- 
ter after beets. Several farmers went 
so far as to say that the small grain 
doubled in yield when grown after 
beets. Beets root deeply and improve 
the condition of the soil in much the 
same way as clover. Then I investi- 
gated the expense of producing the 
crop, and found it to be something like 
this: 


ee $ 1.50 
Harrowing, disking and planking 2.00 
Seed, twenty pounds at 10 cents 





ere 2.00 
SN OD OE a nic.n 0c cswcecees -75 
Foreign hand labor, which con- 

sists of blocking and thinning, 

weeding twice, pulling and 

cutting off the tops.......... 20.00 
Six horse cultivations ......... 3.00 
Hauling (varies with the tonnage 

and distance to the factory or 

ft BARE e ee re 6.00 
I ee eee eran 5.00 
Incidentals, including deprecia- 

tion of machinery and interest 

on the investment ........... 1.00 
Fertilizer, 125 pounds.......... 1.75 

WE. sakchenesnace pean ania $43.00 


If these figures are correct, the av- 
erage net profit this year around Wav- 
erly will be in the neighborhood of 
$25 per acre. The average income 
from an acre of corn in this state has 
been for the iast two or three years 
about $16, while the average cost of 
producing the same was about $13, 
leaving a net profit per acre of about 
$3. If both sets of figures are approxi- 
mately correct, we find that it would 
take eight acres of corn to bringin as 
much money as one acre of sugar beets 
—but that on the other hand an acre 
of sugar beets requires more than 
three times as much labor and ex- 
pense put on it as an acre of corn. I 
will confess frankly that it has been 
a question in my mind as to whether 
the average corn belt quarter section 
farmer would be justified, even con- 
sidering the greater profit offered by 
beets, in growing a large acreage of 
them. 


(Continued next week.) 

















FARM FAIRY TALES 




















ME have read with a good 
deal of interest the past 
= summer articles prepared 
& by farm specialists and 
=) published in the maga- 
we zines, evidently ir*ended 
to promote a back-to-the- 
land movement. We fear that a great 
many persons will be misled by these 





Q 






articles. It is no benefit to the ordi- 
nary dweller in the city to be told 
about the management of the large 


farms in different sections of the coun- 
try which these writers exploit. We 
happen to know that some of these 
stories are not true; and we also hap- 
pen to know that even where they are 
true they leave a impression upon the 
public which is quite untrue. One may 
tell the truth in such a way as to de- 


ceive. In fact, it is a very easy thing 
to do. We could tell stories of the 
success of ordinary farmers, every 


statement of it literally true, and yet 
leave an altogether wrong impression 
upon the minds of readers with no 
practical knowledge or experience in 
farming. It is easy for an expert 
writer (and most of these magazine 
writers are experts) while telling the 
truth to leave an entirely wrong im- 
pression. In any article much depends 
on the coloring of it. 

There are a great many people in 
the cities, who were raised on the 


farm, who would like to get back to 





it; but they have lost the farm spirit, 
the farm skill and the farm atmos- 
phere. When such persons write us 
personal letters asking advice, which 
they sometimes do, we very seldom 
advise them to go back to the farm. 

The reader may ask why. In the 
first place, if they have spent a few 
years in town they are not aware of 
the changes that have gone on during 
these years on the farm in the way of 
improved machinery, farm methods 
and farm ideals. Again, they have be- 
come accustomed to working by the 
hour and nominally at larger wages 
than the farmer can afford to pay. We 
say “nominally larger,” for the farm 
hand is usually a better-paid man than 
the ordinary man employed on the 
street car or on the street. His ex- 
penses are much lower. He has no 
board to pay or room rent. He really 
has quite as much leisure on the farm 
as in town, take it all in all, but his 
leisure is differently distributed. The 
man who has been accustomed to 
working by the hour does not realize 
the amount of work he must do out- 
side of working hours on the farm. He 
has trained a different set of muscles 
during these years; has got-the town 
habit and the town spirit, which are 
quite different from the farm spirit 
and the farm habit. 

The pleasures of a home in the coun- 
try, for which every man longs, have 





their price, and that price must be 
paid. To get down to the point, most 
men who have lived in town for a num- 
ber of years are not willing to pay the 
price; and there are thousands of men 
in our cities who would rather starve 
in town than take the measure of hap- 
piness and comfort that is possible on 
the farm. 

The people in our towns and cities 
who want to get back to the land are 
the prey of the speculator and exploit- 
er. They have bought many thousands 
of acres of land that is either abso- 
lutely worthless, or where there is not 
a market for the products, or which 
would require an expenditure of mon- 
ey and time which they can not or will 
not give. Many of these people have 
lost their little earthly all through ad- 
vertisements and articles in dishonest 
or ignorant papers or magazines. 

Some have been fortunate—we hope 
many, but we fear that this back-to- 
the-land movement has brought any- 
thing but success te a good many 
well-meaning people. Some farmers 
are gullible and will bite at a bare 
hook and go into anything that prom- 
ises large immediate profits; but gulli- 
bility is not a peculiarity of farmers 
especially. Unfortunately it is a pecu- 
liarity of human nature from which 
no class of people in town or country, 
rich or poor, black or white, is entire- 
ly exempt. 





We confidently look for the dispro- 
portion that now exists between pro- 
duction and consumption to disappear 
—but it will be a slow process and will 
not be forwarded by an indiscriminate 
back-to-the-land movement. It will 
disappear in the country in proportion 
to the rapidity with which life in the 
country is made satisfactory to the 
country boys and girls, who, being 
trained from childhood up to farm 
methods, can acquire naturally and 
easily the skill which is now required 
on the ordinary farm for its success- 
ful operation. 

There are some kinds of farming 
which can utilize unskilled labor; the 
growing of sugar beets, for example, 
or of vegetables, or picking fruit—the 
kind of work that is done by migratory 
laborers. This, however, would not, be 
done by the ordinary dweller in the 
city who is infected with the back-to- 
the land fever. 

It is unfortunate that these farm 
fairy tales are told in such a charming 
way in magazines and agricultural pa- 
pers of the more sensational sort. 
Whatever the object of these papers 
and magazines may be in publishing 
such articles, it will not be secured by 
overdrawn pictures of either the joys 
or the profits of farm life. The farmer 
is smart enough to know when the 
stoty is false in itself or when the pic- 
ture is too highly colored. 
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son, and a hired boy, 
takes care of a 120-acre 
farm in northern lowa, 
and milks fifteen cows. 


He is a worker, Wut there 
are many other farmers in Iowa who 
are workers. The unusual thing about 
Mr. Dickinson is that he thinks over 
farm problems as well as works, and 
considers ways of decreasing expendi- 
tures and increasing income. That he 
has been at least partially successful 
is proved by the fact that his fifteen 
cows last year gave an average pro- 
duction of 285 pounds of buitter-fat, and 
as a result his herd ranked first among 
the 1,100 others in the North Iowa 
Dairy Improvement Association. 


Mr. Dickinson is one of those men 
who constantly inquires into the 
“whys” of things. He was raised in 
Jowa county, Wisconsin, and farmed 
five years in Dane county. He took 
a dairy course at the University of 
Wisconsin, and for two years managed 
a cheese factory. In order to be his 
own boss, he went into farming. Five 
years ago he came to his present loca- 
tion, on the rich, level, black prairie 
soil of northern Iowa. His first inten- 
tion was to produce baby beef, but in 
order to make both ends meet he was 
compelled to start dairying. Ever 
since then he has been progressing, 
adapting all the good ideas of the ex- 
periment stations to his local condi- 
tions. During the past year he has re- 
modeled the barn, putting in cement 
floors and stanchions, giving more 
light and providing ventilation accord- 
ing to the King system. He has built 
a fine hollow tile silc, and an up-to-date 
milk room. He has put in a gasol'ne 
engine to grind feed so as to save h‘s 
cows the labor of doing it. 

“How am I going to make mone 
this winter?” asked Mr. Dickinson. 
“Here corn is up around 50 and 60 
cents a bushel; hay is out of sight; 
cottonseed meal is $30 per ton, and 
bran is from $22 to $24. I was figuring 
it up with a neighbor this morning, 
and, do you know, we could find no 
way of feeding a three-gallon cow for 
less than 26 cents a day. There is 
silage forty pounds, hay ten pounds, 
corn and cob meal eight pounds, and 
cottonseed meal three pounds. Can 
you figure out a cheaper ration than 
that? It costs, you will find, from 26 
to 30 cents a day to feed such a ration, 
and butter-fat is bringing 30 and 31 
ceuts a pound at the Manly creamery. 
I tell you, the farmer is not getting 


enough for his products to make him | 


any real profit. I figured last year af- 
ter I had taken out interest in the in- 
vestment for a place of this value, and 
the money spent for labor and neces- 
sary improvements, that I had scarce- 
ly enough left to pay myself more than 
the ordinary hired man’s wages.” 
“But, Mr. Dickinson; your cows pro- 
duced an average of 285 pounds of but- 
ter-fat this past year. The average 
farmer’s cows in this locality produced 




















MR. AND MRS. DICKINSON, WITH THEIR TWO CHILDREN. 
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only 118 pounds, and a number of them 
produced less than eighty pounds. How 
much money do you suppose the owner 
of such cows makes? If you are not 
making money with your scientific 
methods of farming, what is the aver- 
age farmer doing?” 

“The average farmer,” said Mr. 
Dickinson, “thinks he is making money 
because his land has gone up in price 
during the last ten years. In reality 
he has made nothing more than wages, 
if he has made that. The average 
farmer does not know where he stands 
in his farming operations. He does 
not know what it costs him to produce 
a pound of butter-fat, or to keep a cow 
a year. He does not know what cows 
are making the money or what ones 
are losing. He is making a living off 
the farm, and that is all. I want to 
do more than make a living; I want 
to make the farm a paying proposi- 
tion; one which will return me wages 
according to my managing ability, and 
which will give me interest on the 
money invested as well as paying in 
full for the incidental expenses. Dairy 
farming will come nearer to doing this 
than any other type of farming, I be- 
lieve. During the next five years I 
am going to give it a fair chance to 
prove what it can do. I will grade up 
my herd and use all the up-to-date 
methods. Then, if it does not pay as 
a good business should, I’ll try some- 
thing else.” 


These are not Mr. Dickinson’s exact 





words; they are his thoughts. He 
speaks rapidly and earnestly, for he 
is apparently wrapped up in the propo- 
sition body and soul. 

“Would you like to quit the farm 
and live in town?” Mrs. Dickinson was 
asked. She replied that she certainly 
would not. Mr. Patterson, the expert 
of the North Iowa Dairy Improvement 
Association, says that much of Mr. 
Dickinson’s present success as a dairy- 
man is due to his wife. Not only has 
she been a hard worker, who in a pinch 
helps in milking the cows, but she is 
a thinker, and has had much to do with 
keeping Mr. Dickinson’s mind active 
and constantly in search of truths sent 
out by the experiment stations. 


In the course of the conversation 
someone happened to bring up the 
point that increased production and a 
lower cost of production were not the 
only points which had to do with the 
farmer’s prosperity. For instance, if 
all lowa cows were like Mr. Dickin- 
son’s and produced an average of over 
250 pounds of butter-fat per year, and 
if all the farmers fed and managed 
scientifically, and thus were able to 
produce butter-fat for 15 cents a pound 
or less, yet under our present systems 
of buying and selling, the farmer would 
in the end be making no more money 
than he is now. In connection with 
this thought, Mr. Patterson presented 
the idea that eventually farming would 
be like the steel, oil and packing house 
industries—a great trust or corpora 
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tion. The men on the farms would be 
tenants or managers, and the experts 
in charge of affairs would determine 
what rotations were best adapted to 
the different types of soil; what crops 
should be grown in different years. 
They would put into practice scientific 
methods of fertilizing and feeding. 
They would also market the products 
at those seasons of the year, and in 
the markets where the prices offered 
the greatest profits. The final result 
would be that agricultural products 
would be produced much more econom- 
ically, the cost of living would be low- 
er, the returns to the producers would 
be increased, and the fertility of the 
soil would be better conserved. 

The Manly creamery paid Mr. Dick- 
inson for the month of October 31 cents 
a pound for his butter-fat. Not enough, 
Mr. Dickinson thought, to allow him 
much of a profit. What could he do? 
He was straining every nerve to build 
up a herd of high producers, to learn 
the most scientific yet practical ways 
of feeding and management. Anything 
which offered an opportunity of in- 
creasing production and lowering the 
cost of the same he was willing to give 
a trial. At a sale recently he bought 
a second-hand milking machine which 
he had determined to give a workout. 
The conclusion reached by Mr. Dickin- 
son was that the farmers must have 


more money for their products. This, 
of course, means coéperation. 
The surest and quickest way of 


bringing about coéperation among the 
farmers would be for the middlemen 
and retailers generally to so combine 
against the farmer that he would get 
even less for his products than now; 
so much less that he would not even 
receive the cost of growing. If such 
a static of affairs were kept up for two 
or three years, the spirit of coépera- 
tion among farmers would be beautiful 
to see. It was in such a manner that 
the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
was formed; the strongest coéperative 
society in America; an organization 
which markets the bulk of the oranges 
grown in California, exceeding in value 
twenty millions of dollars. That or- 
ganization was formed because the 
fruit commission men twenty years 
ago would noi allow the growers suf- 
ficient pay for their products to pay 
for the cost of producing the oranges. 
Those commission men, in their short- 
sighted greed, were unwise. In Cali- 
fornia the producers market the bulk 
of their own products. If the middle- 
men who handle the grains, live stock 
and dairy products for the farmers 
would become exceptionally greedy, it 
would be but a very short time until 
the farmers of the middle west would 
have their own methods of marketing, 
the final result being far better for 
all parties concerned. 

At present Mr. Dickinson is devot- 
ing his efforts not toward obtaining a 
greater price for his products, but to- 
ward procuring more butter-fat from 
fewer cows at a less cost. His method 
of keeping track of the cows is very 
simple. He weighs and tests the milk 
for each individual cow. His notebook 
contains the records for the past year, 
a page to each month. The first page 
is January. In a column on the left- 
hand page are the names of the cows 
—Jersey, Beauty, Molly, Myra, etc. The 
next column is headed milk, the next 
test and the next grain. Jersey’s rec- 
ord shows that during the month of 
January she produced an average of 
thirty-eight pounds of milk each day, 
which tested 5.2 per cent of butter-fat, 
and that she was fed an average of 
thirteen pounds of grain daily. The 
grain mixture which Mr. Dickinson fed 
last winter was one made by mixing 
five pounds of corn and cob meal, five 
pounds of oats and two pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal. And so the records are 
kept for each cow for each month. 
When the end of the year comes, Mr. 
Dickinson will be in shape to make his 
reckoning.- He will have the neces- 
sary figures to determine the total 
number of pounds of butter-fat pro- 
duced, the total number of pounds of 
grain fed, the total cost of feed, and 
the approximate cost of each pound 
of butter-fat. Figuring in the cost of 
labor, shelter, depreciation, machinery, 
bull service, and interest on the in- 
vestment, he can tell each year wheth- 
er or not he is making money; he can 
tell which cows are producing the most 
milk flow, which the most butter-fat, 
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which are eating <he most grain, and 
which are making him the most money. 
Knowing these things, he can drop out 
the poor producers from year to year. 
It is enjoyable to look over carefully 
kept and accurate records of this sort. 
For instance, here was a cow which 
tested 5 per cent butter-fat the first 
month, 5.2 per cent the second month, 
6 per cent the third month, 6.2 the 
fourth month, 5.4 per cent the fifth 
month, 5 per cent the sixth month, 5.4 
per cent the seventh month, and 5.8 
per cent the eighth month. Why was 
there this variation? Here was a cow 
which decreased but little during the 
entire lactation period. Then there 
Was another which produced heavily 
the first month or two after calving, 
and then decreased rapidly. All the 
cows went down badly during the 
drouth of July and August. All these 
things were interesting to Mr. Dickin- 
son because they represented to him 
the true state of affairs, and indicated 
things which he could do to make his 
herd better. 

Cement floor and steel stanchions 
are recent barn improvements which 
will have much to do with reducing the 
labor, increasing the health of the 
cows, and improving the quality of the 
cream, But more than anything else, 
the milk record sheet and the scales 
at one end of the barn indicate that 
here is a dairy in which improvements 
are constantly taking place. Another 
sure sign of improvement is a pure- 
bred Guernsey bull of excellent milk 
pedigree. It seems definitely proved 
that one of the surest ways of improv- 
ing the dairy herd is by means of pure- 
bred dairy sires. 

Mr. Dickinson’s cows are mostly 
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MOLLY’S RECORD THIS YEAR IS 417 POUNDS OF BUTTER-FAT. 


accident. This discouraged him, but 
his wife advised him to go right ahead 
—and this time he bought two of the 
finest heifers he could get. The old 
grade cows which made the records 
for him the past year are interesting to 
look over. Here is a _ large-bagged 
grade Short-horn with a great barrel 
and deep chest. There are a number 
of this sort in the herd which have pro- 
duced upwards of 450 pounds of but- 
ter-fat. Mr, Dickinson likes them, but 

















VINA PRODUCED 368 POUNDS OF BUTTER-FAT THIS YEAR. 


grade Short-horns and Jerseys, but he 
is buying some young Guernsey stock 
of the best breeding. It is his idea 
that the pure-bred stock will pay, not 
alone because it will produce more 
pounds of butter-fat per cow in a year, 
but mainly because an outlet for the 
young stock may be had at good prices 
and because the pure-bred cows will 
transmit their milking qualities much 
more certainly than will the grades. 
Mr. Dickinson's wife has had much to 
do with establishing in him the firm 
determination to build up a pure-bred 
herd. A year or so ago, at an expense 
of some $300, he bought a fine Guern- 
sey heifer, only to lose her through an 





he feels that the probability of these 
grades transmitting their high-milking 
qualities to their offspring is too slight 
to warrant him in using them as breed- 
ing animals in building up a strictly 
dairy herd. He thinks that for the av- 
erage farmer who is miiking only a few 
cows as a side line and who gives them 
no particular care, the grade Short- 
horn of milking strain is among the 
best. In fact, under ordinary condi- 
tions she will produce milk nearly as 
economically as the special purpose 
dairy cow, and in addition her steer 
calves, being more or less of the beef 
type, will bring in an additional source 
of profit. Mr. Dickinson, however, has 





gotten beyond the experimental stage 
with his dairying, and desires to use a 
special purpose cow, feeding and hand- 
ling her according to the most ap- 
proved methods. One wonders, how- 
ever, if the dairy Short-horns might 
not be considered almost a special pur- 
pose dairy animal. 

In the corn field by herself was a fine 
type of grade Short-horn with large, 





Shot her, just because she wanted to 
eat. She cost me $29, and will produce 
this year in the neighborhood of 400 


| pounds of butter-fat.” 


The fifteen grade cows with which 
the record of a 285-pound average was 
made cost Mr. Dickinson $719. A $48- 
cow is not much more expensive than 
the average—the recent census gives 
an average value of $34 per cow for the 
dairy animals of the entire country. 
That Me. Dickinson secured an average 
of 285 pounds of butter-fat from such 
cheap cows indicates that he is not 
only an excellent judge of dairy cattle, 
but knows how to feed and manage 
cows. ‘ 

The rotation on the Dickinson farm 
fis corn, oats, clover hay, pasture and 
corn. A serious problem has come up 
during the past two years because of 
the failure of the clover crop. Ip some 
way, he would like to manage it so as 
to provide home-grown leguminous 
roughage for his cows next winter as 
well as having pasture or other succu- 
lent feed for them during the drouth, 
which will almost surely come during 
July and August next summer. He has 
an idea that it might be a good thing 
to put oats or peas and oats on part of 
his land next spring and silo them for 
use during the dry spell which will 
come later. His question was whether 
the oats, owing to the air spaces in the 
straw, would keep well in the silo. We 
agreed that if the oats were well 
tramped they ought to keep all right; 
nevertheless, Mr. Dickinson would like 
to hear from someone who has had 
experience in this matter. To the sug- 
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MYRA, A GRADE SHORT-HORN WITH AN APPETITE. SHE COST $29.00 AND HAS PRO- 
DUCED 823 POUNDS OF BUTTER FAT IN 213 DAYs. 


well-formed udder and great barrel ca- 
pacity. Her right eye was gone, and 
thereby hangs a tale which Mr. Dickin- 
son tells much as follows: 

“That cow has a great appetite, but 
she belonged to a farmer who said he 
didn’t believe in cows eating their 
heads off. His idea in feeding milk 
cows was to give them just enough to 
keep them from starving. However, 
this cow believed in getting something 
to eat, whether the farmer gave it to 
her or not, so she got in the habit of 
breaking into fields where she didn’t 
belong. This made the farmer so an- 
gry that the last time she broke out 
he took his shotgun and shot her right 
eye out to teach her better manners. 





gestion that he try soiling crops, he 
says he does not have enough labor to 
justify him in cutting the crops and 
hauling them. Nevertheless, it might 
pay him and other farmers who are 
endeavoring to produce large amounts 
of milk on a small acreage. He real- 
izes the value of alfalfa on a dairy 
farm, and is going to do his best to get 
a stand of it next year. He wonders 
how it would be to sow the alfalfa with 
the oats, which would be cut green 
The success of such a venture would, 
of course, depend entirely on the sea- 
son. Growing such catch crops as cow- 
peas, soy beans, and sorghum for 
roughage for next winter is worth his 
consideration. 
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I wonder how many of the boys 
who read the Farmer know how far it 
is from where they live to the post- 
office, or the schoolhouse, or to any of 
the neighbors that they might be 
asked about? Oh, yes; a great many 
of them can tell. All they have to do 
is to count up the miles on the roads, 
for the roads follow the section lines, 
and at nearly every mile there is a 
cross road. They can make a pretty 
close estimate, too, of the fractional 
parts of a mile in the distance. Did 
it ever occur to you that the custom 
of having most of the fields just eighty 
rods long, as is the case in so much of 
the prairie region, is a great help in 
teaching the boys, and the men, too, 
to measure distance? They know by 
daily observation just the length of a 
quarter of a mile, and when they are 
on the road they can easily see the 





distance- of a mile. But I wonder if 
they ever stop to consider that the 
whole country does not have these 
regular roads? Where I am right now 
the roads do not follow the section 
lines. The country is sparsely settled, 
and the roads wind through the tim- 
ber, following the most direct routes 
from town to town, and keeping on 
the driest land; and there is nothing 
to mark the distances. And it is sur- 
prising the difference there is in the 
knowledge of distances among the 
people. It is very noticeable. You 
ask a man how far it is on this .road 
to the river, for instance, and he will 
say at first he does not know. If you 
urge him, he will “allow” it is about 
three miles. As a matter of fact, you 
may find it to be six. 

My pardner and I were traveling 
alcr’ a main road leading into a small 





town, and we asked a man that we 
met how far it was to the town. He 
told us it was three miles. After trav- 
eling some time we met another man 
and asked him the same question. He 
said three miles. Then in half an 
hour we met another man, and asked 
him how far it was to the town. He 
also informed us that it was three 
miles. 


“Well,” my =pardner’ exclaimed, 
“about all we can say is that we seem 
to be holding our own.” 

But a great deal of our country has 
never been sectionized, that is, sur- 
veyed into townships, sections and 
fractions. In northeastern Texas the 
land is divided into grants and “head- 
rights.” These “head-rights” were 
given to veterans of the Mexican war, 
and usually consisted, according to old 
Spanish custom, of a league and a 





labore, or 4,605.5 acres. They were lo- 
cated at the option of the holders, with 
no regularity or system. They are the 
basis of all land titles at the present 
time, and the roads run in all direc- 
tions, following natural grooves of 
travel, some of the better ones being 
old Indian trails. In much of Louis- 
iana the old Spanish grants still de- 
termine land lines, and the roads fol- 
low along the front lands of the rivers. 
A mile is a very vague value to most 
of the people. 

We were traveling down the Missis- 
sippi front, and came to Mr. Thomp- 
son’s plantation, the last one before we 
should come to the mouth of the Red 
river. It was a wild and desolate 
country, with settlements few and far 
between, and only a little clearing near 
the road, for we were in the region 
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HE only way to make the 
corn plant actually resist 
a real, downright drouth 
scys H. F. Roberts, the 
- hard-working botanist of 
the Kansas Agricultural 
College, is to put drouth- 
resistant blood into it. Can you do it, 
much as wou would do it in a cattle- 
breeding experiment? Professor Rot- 
erts says he can—and here is his story 
—he has some queer-looking corn, too, 
to back him up in his assertion. 

It is no small task to carry out—thic 
of making a drouth-resistant corn, be- 
cause nature has intimated that when 
it gave us Durum wheat, brome grass 
and drouth-resistant sorghums and 
kafirs it had done about enough. So 
it will not do to select an ordinary corn 
and expect to perform wonders. You 
can’t do it. The nearest we come to 
it is a short season corn, one that wiil 
side-step the long, hot, dry summers 
by rounding out its little life in ninety 
days, like a note at the bank. 

The raw material to improve Amer- 
ican corn in the direction of drouth re- 
sistance has been discovered, it is de- 
clared, by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Professor 
Roberts has been busy for two years 
working this raw material into shape. 
In this work he has been assisted by 
O. F. Cook and G. N. Collins, of the 
office of Bionomic Investigations, and 
of Walter T. Swingle, of the office of 
Plant Life History Investigations, of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry. These 
men are workers. To see them dig- 
ging and trudging about, one never 
would suspect them of having such 
titles. 

“Over in China, near Shanghai,” 
says Professor Roberts, “a missionary 
found a kind of corn grown by the na- 
tives, that makes a crop in dry years 
when the introduced varieties of Amer- 
ican corn all fail. This Chinese corn 
is orie of the most peculiar varieties 
ever discovered. Its leaves, especially 
the upper ones, are so twisted that 
they seem to grow only on one side of 
the stalk. The leaves all, as a rule, 
point upward at a sharp angle, giving 
the field the appearance of kafir corn. 
The stalk is short and stocky, and the 
leaves close together, likewise like 
kafir corn. Looking at a field of it 
when the pollen is shedding, you will 
not see a sign of a tassel. The upper 
leaves bend over it, completely cover- 
ing it, so that all you see is a fan-like 
shield over-topping the plant. 

“Now, this is a first-class arrange- 
ment for catching and holding the pol- 
len and preventing its blowing away 
in the hot, dry leaves. The one-sided 
arrangement of the leaves makes a 
chute down which the pollen slides to 
the silks on the ears. The ears them- 
selves do an extra amount of work. 
The silks protrude from the leaf an- 
gles before ever a sign of the ear, or 
the shoot itself is seen. There is little 
or no swelling of the leaf to betray the 
hiding away of an ear, when suddenly 
a tuft of silks appears, down the chute 
comes the pollen, and the silks are fer- 
tilized. True, this is close pollination, 
but this is not necessarily bad for corn. 
Some varieties may become adapted to 
it. This Chinese corn saves its pollen, 
short circuits on itself, and gets its 
ears pollinated in the face of hot winds 
that blast the tassels, waste the pollen 
and dry the silks of ordinary corn. So 
much for one way of coining a corn 
crop out of a drouth season.” 

But dry winds, Professor Roberts 
says, are not all the bad there is ina 
drouth. Suppose rain doesn’t come for 
weeks in July and August. How is your 
corn to get through? There you need 
new blood for your corn, different even 
than that offered in the wonderful Chi- 
nese type. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Professor Roberts 
believes, has found what is needed, in 
the Hairy Mexican corn, a stranger as 
queer as the corn from China. 

“It is a tall, ungainly plant,” Pro- 
fessor Roberts ays. “Its leaves set 
far apart; it lops at all angles; it 
kneels over the ground. You couldn’t 
use an ordinary cultivator in a field of 
it. You would have to have a stick. 
Its tassel hangs out with scarcely any 
branches, like a forefinger. The pur- 
ple sheaths of its leaves are covered 
with a dense forest of hairs which ex- 
tend out over the blades. The sheath 
of the leaf wraps and protects the ten- 
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IN CHINESE CORN THE SHIELD OF LEAVES KEEP THE POLLEN FROM BLOWING AWAY. 
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CROSS BETWEEN CHINESE AND AMERICAN CORN. 
Partial protection of tassel by upright leaves is combined with cork-screw vollen 
guide arrangement of leaves. 





cer stalk within. The hairs keep the 
surface protected from the drying wind 
and the ear is protected by an unusu- 
ally thick covering of husks. 

“The Chinese ear of corn is only a 
fairly good pop-corn size, and a waxy 
flint in texture. The Hairy Mexican 
is a fair ear of the white dent type— 
not very large, but almost as large as 
the average ninety-day dent corn in 
this country. The root system of the 
Mexican corn plant spreads wide, an 
excellent water gatherer in desert 
places.” 

Professor Roberts would put these 
Chinese and Mexican characteristics 
together—combine them with the char- 
acteristics of a first-class, short season 
dent corn that had had fifteen or twen- 
ty years of hard times in western Kan- 
sas, say, and what will he get in the 
way of drouth resistance? Isn’t that 
an interesting problem for latter-day 
farmers to puzzle over? And the bot- 
anist is very close to his answer, too. 
He crossed a lot of plants last year, 
Pride of Saline, Wallace, Sherrod, etc., 
with the Chinese corn, and vice versa. 
He now has more than forty hybrid 
families. Some of these show the up- 
right leaves of the Chinese, some have 


the covered tassel, others have the 
corkscrw chute for the pollen, and 
some have all three featurcs. All, 


without exception, show the large ears 
of the American corn, although colored 
in a definite way by the cross with the 
Chinese race. The Hairy Mexican was 
not received at the Kansas station until 
this spring. A report on the crosses 
with it is to be made later. 





THE CORN CROP IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES 











The department at Washington has 
given out the following information in 
regard to the corn crop in this and 
other countries. We give the substance 
in brief: 

Of the three billion bushel crop of 
1910, we exported sixty-three million 
bushels, or about two and one-fourth 
per cent, during the fiscal year ending 
June 30th. The fiscal year ending last 
June 30, 1910, furnished but thirty-six 
million bushels for exportation out of 
a crop of 2,772,000,000 bushels grown 
in 1909, or about two per cent. 

The Argentine crop of 1911 is less 
than 27,000,000 bushels, as compared 
with 175,000,000 last year and 177,000,- 
000 in 1909. Argentine is therefore 
short nearly 145,000,000 million bush- 
els for her local needs, and would be 
importing corn were it not for her high 
protective tariff. Her farmers are agi- 
tating a remission of the import on 
corn for seed purposes. 

The corn crop of western Europe, in- 
cluding Hungary, is reported by the 
government as a partial failure this 
year, while there have been fairly good 
crops in Bessarabia and the Balkan 
states. Hungary has imported from 
Roumania, one of the Balkan states, to 
the extent of 40,000,000 bushels this 
year. Italy will use the rest of Rou- 
mania’s crop. 

It is really a question, therefore, 
where the world is going to get the 
corn that it needs this year, particu- 
larly,as there has been a shortage of 
the root crops in Europe, which take 
the place of corn. Altogether, the gov- 
ernment thinks that 80-cent corn is a 
probability; but that it is not likely it 
will go higher, for the reason that 
farmers will refuse to feed it to cattle 
and hogs at that price. All of which 
illustrates our doctrine that consump- 
tion has overtaken production; that 
the time of low prices for farm prod- 
ucts is past; and that for some time 
to come the farmer will hold the whip 
hand in his fight in the world’s mar- 
kets. 

Moral: Plan for a big corn crop 
next year; plan wisely; plow wisely; 
plant wisely; cultivate wisely; and be 
prepared to feed it more generally in 
the future than in the past. We can 
not afford to grow corn for export to 
other countries, nor to make into whis- 
ky or beer to sap the life of our own 
people. 
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Horse Breeding On the Farm 




















WESS than twenty years 
ago it was very easy for 

a man to become horse 
A During the latter 





»% a@ year of great drouth in 
the southern part of lowa, 
horses were sold even as low as a dol- 
lar, or the price of the halter. The 
next year the writer rented a piece of 
land to a tenant who had little or 
nothing, but who managed to get a 
serviceable team of three horses, and 
also a harness, for a hundred dollars. 
For one he paid a dollar, for another 
thirty-five. We do not know just what 
he paid for the third; but the three 
horses and the harness, second-hand, 
of course, and bought at a sale, 
amounted to a hundred dollars. 

There was a feeling then that the 
horse business was a thing of the past. 
A live stock insurance company in 
Iowa, which had done a large business 
in previous years, simply closed up its 
accounts, divided its earhings, and 
went out of business. That year Wal- 
laces’ Farmer published a brief article 
headed “Breed Horses for 1900,” as- 
serting that by 1900 horses would bring 
a big price on the market. One of its 
readers had been offered a number of 
colts, yearlings and two-year-olds, for 
twenty dollars a head, and had re- 
fused them. After reading the article 
he went and bought them, afterwards 
sold half of them for the price paid for 
the lot, and made a nice lot of money. 

People argued that the bicycle would 
ruin the horse business. After that 
scare was over, they argued that the 
automobile would do the work of the 
horse in the city. When the “swat 
the fly” movement came in, it was nat- 
ural that the “swat the fly” crowd 
should swat the horse. For did not 
the fly breed mainly in horse manure? 
Hence it was contended that the health 
of the city required that the horse 
should be excluded. 

And yet the price of horses mount- 
ed higher and higher, and has prob- 
ably never been higher in the whole 
history of the country than in the last 
year. The publication of the census 
returns for this last year has been an 
eye-opener to the men who predicted 
that the raising of horses would soon 
be one of the lost arts. The total value 
of horses in the United States has in 
the last ten years increased 131.6 per 
cent, being exceeded only by mules, 
which increased 166.2 per cent, while 
cattle have increased in total value in 
the same period only .7 per cent. The 
increase in the number of horses, how- 
ever, has been but 25 per cent, while 
that of mules has been 50 per cent. 

It is evident, therefore, that unless 
there is some great change which no 
one can foresee, some disastrous panic 
that will prostrate industry in the 
large cities, the breeding of horses 
will be quite as profitable in the years 
to come as it has been in the recent 
past. 

There is no country in the world bet- 
ter adapted to growing draft horses 
than the prairies of the west. In look- 
ing up the history of the draft horse 
business, we find that it is confined 
exclusively to rich land. Two thousand 
years ago, Caesar found the best war 
horses in Belgium and in Flanders. In 
Great Britain the home of the draft 
horse is not in the highlands of Scot- 
land, nor in Wales, nor in the more 
rolling parts of southern England, but 
on the fens and in the rich valleys 
where grow the large sheep and the 
large cattle. 

It may be laid down as a maxim that 
big stock follows big grass, and big 
grass grows only on rich lands. This 
is true of every part of the world, and 
will always be true. The Conastoga 
horse, for which, before the days of 
the railroad, Pennsylvania was famous, 
was grown on the coal basins, where 
the abundance of lime in the soil vro- 
duced the big grass and the bone. The 
glaciated regions of the west are grow- 
ing just as fine horses as ever grew in 
the limestone valley around Pittsburg, 
where the best horses at that time 
were grown. 

The prairies of the west should grow 
horses not merely for the great cities 
of America and the open farms of Can- 
ada, but for the great cities of the 
world. There is no place where they 
can be grown cheaper. The business 
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has been kept back simply because the 
prairie farmers have not adopted the 
methods which the experience of ages 
has taught to the horse breeders of 
the valley of the Clyde or of the rich 
lands of England, of Belgium or of 
France. Had we followed their meth- 
ods, we would by this time have had 
an American draft horse, the peer of 
any draft horse that eats grass or that 
throws its weight into the collar. 
The trouble with us is that we have 
not realized our possibilities. We 
have allowed ourselves to be fooled 
with the notion that we could get the 
best breeds only from Europe. We 
were compelled to do this from the 
start, but there is now no more reason 
why we should be dependent on Eu- 
rope for our breeds of draft horses 
than for our breeds of cattle and of 
sheep. We have allowed ourselves to 
be lured and deceived by the word 
“imported.” While we are indebted 
to Europe for some of the best horses 
we have, we have allowed importers 
to palm off on us a great deal of in- 
ferior stock in the last thirty or forty 
years; the type of stock that is there 
known as the “American’ horse, that 
is, a horse that is not fit for the dray 
but will do to sell to the American 
farmer. We shall always profit by 
getting the best that Europe has in 
any kind of live stock, just as they 
would be profited by getting some of 
the best that we have; for an exchange 
of animals of the same blood and of 
a like quality, reared under a different 
environment, is always beneficial. The 
time has passed, however, when we 
should be dependent wholly or even 
generally upon any foreign breeders. 
We shall never establish ourselves 
as breeders of American draft horses 
until we adopt the method of commu- 
nity breeding. That is, the breeders 
in any given community, say a county 
or part of a county, or even two or 
three townships, should agree as to 
the breed of horses they will select 
as breeding stock. Whether that be 
Clyde, Belgian, Engiish Draft, Per- 
cheron or Suffolk Punch matters lit- 
tle; but some one of these breeds 
should be selected and the breeding 
confined to that particular breed for 
a number of years. After the first 
three years, stallions in any neighbor- 
hood should be exchanged for stallions 
in another neighborhood, thus prevent- 
ing inbreeding but keeping up the type 
and quality. Whether these stallions 
are owned by individuals or by small 
companies matters comparatively lit- 
tle... The point should be that they 
shall be the best that money can buy, 
whether bought at home or abroad; 
that there should be no manner of 
doubt about their breeding; and the 
longer the pedigree, provided it traces 


’ 





back to animals of undoubted merit, 
the better. 

When community breeding is adopt- 
ed, farmers learn from each other the 
best methods of feeding; for the de- 
velopment of the horse by proper 
feeding is almost as important as the 
breeding. It would be foolish to adopt 
community or any other kind of draft 
horse breeding where big grass is not 
grown. Big grass means good farming 
—it means rotation of crops—it means 
the growing of legumes as well as 
grasses and grains. 

We do not look for any great ad- 
vance in horse breeding unless farm- 
ers or communities will adopt the 
practice of working their stallions. All 
the foreign breeders follow this prac- 
tice. In Belgium, for example, they 
would never think of putting a stal- 
lion to service until he had first been 
trained to work, thus developing the 
pulling instinct and getting into habits 
of work. We must get rid of the no- 
tion that the stallion must be fattened 
as you would a prize steer for the mar- 
ket. We do not keep our mares hog 
fat. We put them to work; develop 
bone and muscle. Why should we 
adopt any different method with the 
stallion? This is not theory. It is the 
practice of men who really understand 
horse breeding. 

The trouble is with the farmer. He 
is used to raising fat hogs and fai cat- 
tle. They are bred for fat. He as- 
sumes that the same conditions should 
govern in horses. The ideal in breed- 
ing horses, whether males or females, 
is the full development of bone and 
muscle, and as much fat as naturally 
goes with it to secure the highest effi- 
ciency. You can not get that unless 
you work the stallion. 

Horses can not now be grown as 
cheap as they were when land was 
half the price and grain half the price; 
but horses can be grown on grass to 
a greater extent than any other ani- 
mal. They need but little grain ex- 
cept when at hard work, and there 
are more horses ruined by excessive 
grain feeding than by any other kind 
of mismanagement. 

Again, we shall never get the right 
kind of horses as long as we permit 
or encourage breeders to organize 
companies in different neighborhoods, 
in order to sell their horses. You may 
rest assured that the cost of doing this 
is put upon the horse, and you pay it. 
The only way to do is for breeders to 
get together, form their own compa- 
nies, and limit the number of mares 
to be served by any one horse. In Bel- 
gium they get about eighty-five per 
cent of the colts. Under our system we 
do well if we get fifty per cent. This 
shows simply the difference betwixt 





brains in horse breeding and horse 
breeding without the use of brains. 

When a community, large or small, 
adopts this method, it is only a short 
time until buyers know where to find 
good horses of the particular breed 
that they desire. Buyers will pay a 
good deal more for horses of the same 
quality if they can gather up a carload 
ip one town or one county. For the 
farmer has to pay the expense of get- 
ting up this carload, and he pays it 
by taking a lower price for the horses 
he sells than he would otherwise. This 
is not theory. 

The community method of breeding 
Holstein cattle, for example, has been 
adopted in some plices in Wisconsin. 
We are told that cows sell there for 
ten dollars a head more than the same 
quality of cows in other districts, 
where the community plan is not fol- 
lowed. 

The price of horses will rise and 
fall, like everything else; but horses 
will be needed so long as great cities 
and great factories are established in 
any part of the world. No man, how- 
ever, can afford to keep a mare, or a 
dozen mares, in the corn field for the 
sole purpose of growing colts. He 
must limit the number to the number 
of mares he can use on his farm. If 
he expects to grow four colts a year, 
he should keep six mares. The mares 
will pay for their keep and the service 
of the horse, and the colts will furnish 
the profit and pay quite as much for 
the grain as any other class of live 
stock. When we get to growing big 
horses with fine bone and muscle de- 
velopment, we will grow the highest 
class of mules, and these are wanted 
all over the worid. 
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that was not protected by levee from 
overflow. But Mr. Thompson met us 
and made us welcome. We found a 
very happy home in which were two 
little girls just beginning school. Mr. 
Thompson had just gotten them a new 
player piano, and we had the pleasure 
of listening to it. But it was very 
lonesome there, and our host was talk- 
ing of getting out. He was hobbling 
around on an injured foot. The ax had 
slipped and cut an ugly gash in his 
foot about ten days before, and the 
doctor had made several calls. He 
had the doctor from Blackhawk planta- 
tion, which was the next large planta- 
tion up the river. He asked us how 
far it was to Blackhawk. We consult- 
ed our map and soon told him it was 
exactly 12.8 miles. 

“Well, well; is that all? We al- 
ways called it eighteen miles. The 
doctor asked me how far it was, and 
I told what we called it, and so he 
charged me accordingly.” 

Mr. Thompson made some calcula- 
tions, and then said that if he had had 
the information in time it would have 
saved him nearly $10 in doctor bills. 
But he might have known it. The 
Way we measured the distance was to 
count the buggy wheel revolutions, and 
he could have done the same thing. It 
is as simple as can be. Measure the 
wheel and find how many revolutions 
it takes to measure a mile. Any school 
boy can do this. The front wheel of 
the buggy I am using now will make 
505 revolutions to the mile. It is 125.5 
inches in circumference, and there are 
63,360 inches to the mile; 63,360 divid- 
ed by 125.5 equals 505. After you 
have measured the wheel, tie a paper 
to one of the spokes, and count as 
you drive along. If the horses trot, 
the counting will be easier. The error 
in this way of measuring is surpris- 
ingly small. If the roads are good, it 
need not be more than one-fourth of 
one per cent. That is, you could mea- 
sure ten miles this way and tell with- 
in eight rods of where it comes, and 
that is lots better than guesswork. 

This is the method of measuring 
used in a good deal of the work done 
by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey in making their traverse sheets. 
This method has also been adopted by 
the Soil Survey of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, where they 
have to make maps to aid in their 
work.- Just try this, boys, and see how 
easy it is to measure distances. 
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WINNING OVER DIFFICULTIES 


BY C. E. WILSON 





How a Crippled Soldier Made Good 


on an Iowa Farm 

















ROM the year 1861 to 
that of 1911 is a long 
stretch of time in the 
life of a man. From the 
humble and obscure sta- 
tion of a private sol- 
dier in a company of 
Virginia infantry, arrayed against the 
government of the United States, to 
the ownership of a $30,000 farm situ- 
ated in one of the best agricultural 
counties of Iowa, is a long reach in ma- 
terial progress, and fifty years is sure- 
ly a brief enough allotment of time for 
the ordinary individual for such an 
accomplishment. Over and over again 
it has been asserted in language both 
spoken and written that the financial 
conditions surrounding a man in the 
early stages of his career form no cri- 
terion whatever for a prediction of 
what may be expected of him in the 
way of success in the accumulation of 





property by the time that career is 
nearing its close. The inherent quali- 
ties of the individual, coupled, it may 


be, with fate, iuck, providence, or 
whatever it may be called, seems to be 
the determining factor in material suc- 


cess, and illustrations that bring out 
the truth of this are everywhere in evi- 
dence. These examples are worthy of 
record and contemplation, for every 


one of them serves as an inspiration 
to those especially who, beginning the 
real battle. of life, find encouragement 
in instances of accomplishment under 
adverse conditions. 

In Warren township, Poweshiek 
county, there is living at the present 
time a grayhaired old man named 
Jacob Niswander. He was born in 
Rockingham county, Virginia, Novem- 
ber 10, 1838. On July 4, 1861, in re- 
sponse to a draft, he took his place as 
a member cf Company A, First Vir- 
ginia Infantry. Six months later, while 





taking part in an engagement with fed- 
eral troops, a minie ball passed through 
his hip and he was sent home after a 
hospital experience. Two years later 
he was drafted again, but being yet 
unfit for active field service, he was 
given lighter work, much of it the 
preparation of saltpeter for use in the 
manufacture of powder. Finaliy came 
the memorable raid of the Union gen- 
eral, Hunter, in the Sienandoah val- 
ley, and six more days of field service 
were assigned to every available man, 
whether able-bodied or otherwise. The 
campaign culminated at Piedmont, 
where Niswander was again wounded, 
a ball this time having passed through 
one of his lungs. This ended his mili- 
tary service, and with most men it 
would have marked the end of life also 
—but here was an exception. Dis- 
charged from the army with only the 
savings from $11 per month, and Con- 
federate money at that, a victim of two 
terrible wounds, the future did not 
seem to promise much to Mr. Niswan- 
der. But he went to work as soon as 
he was able, and in 1871, at the sug- 
gestion of a relative of his wife, he 
came to Poweshiek county, bringing 
with him that wife, two little children, 
and nearly $1,000 in money. 

They rented a farm, on which they 
lived four years, giving one-third of 
what they raised for the privilege of 
cultivating the farm and selling corn 
at 15 to 17 cents a bushel, and small 
grain at current prices. Finally they 
“went into hogs,” and, as has been the 
case with many another farmer under 
like circumstances, prospects began to 
grow brighter. Forty acres of land 
were purchased at the then high price 
of $40 per acre. Addition after addi- 
tion was made to the original purchase 
until there were 207 acres in the farm, 
when, a short time ago, the wife hav- 





ing died, the place was sold to two of 
the sons for a price that figured about 
$140 per acre. 


In answer to the question, “What do 
you consider the greatest hardship in 
your early day experience here?” the 
old gentleman, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, answered: “I think the trips 
we made to get our coal caused us 
more suffering than anything else.” 
Then he told how the fuel had to be 
fauled from the mine, twenty-seven 
miles away; how they generally start- 
ed from home in the morning, traveled 
all day and all night, returning in a 
condition that can only be imagined. 
On one occasion a storm came and 
made a continuous return trip impos- 
sible, and the party of two men passed 
a stormy night with a haystack as their 
protection from the rage of the ele- 
ments and with nothing to eat but a 
frozen lunch. 

Next spring, Mr. Niswander expects 
to visit the old scenes after an absence 
of forty-one years. He is a member of 
the Dunkard church, and that organiza- 
tion holds an annual meeting at the 
town of York, in Pennsylvania, which 
he proposes to attend; then the old 
home in Virginia, a brother near the 
city of Washington, possibly some of 
the old battlefields will be visited once 
more. 

In a northern Iowa county, a father, 
dying, left his son a farm of some 400 
acres. It was a splendid farm, well 
located and in a section of unsurpassed 
fertility. When the son secured pos- 
session of the land, he placed a heavy 
mortgage on it, using the money so 
obtained in erecting a magnificent 
house and the finest and largest barn 
in all the country ’round. He paid out 
large sums in other items of expense; 
made a few disastrous deals in cattle; 
nearly all his ventures lost him money 





—and within a very few years from the 
time he assumed management of the 
farm, he was riding by the place on a 
hand-tar on his way to and from his 
daily work as a laborer on a railway 
section. In another Iowa community 
there lived on a 240-acre farm a man 
and his wife. After a time the wife’s 
father, who owned the farm, passed 
on, and the daughter inherited the 
place. The husband was a cattle feed- 
er, a good one, and possessed of good 
judgment in all that pertained to his 
line of work; but “bad” years came; he 
started to lose, and kept losing. Today 
they live on a little five-acre tract on 
the edge of a town, older, of course, 
and not so able to work as they once 
were, but they work, and work hard, to 
secure a sustenance from the small 
place that is all they own. 

Instances like the two that are here 
given might be repeated indefinitely. 
Every observer can call to mind pros- 
pects that appeared bright, indeed, at 
the beginning, only to fade and vanish 
with the lapse of time. If he will care- 
fully search, he will find, too, innumer- 
able instances to balance these unfor- 
tunate failures. They are not so con- 
spicuous always, because in the very 
nature of things a misfortune is more 
noticeable than a triumph, but they 
nevertheless count. Jacob Niswander, 
the poor “rebel” soldier discharged in 
1864, penniless and with a body pierced 
by bullets in two places, would hardly 
have been pointed out as a probable 
or even possible later success in life, 
but he possessed the necessary quali- 
fications for eventual success, no mat- 
ter how discouraging the situation at 
the beginning, reared a family in re- 
spectability, and acquired a competence 
for the time that comes in which “no 
man can work.” 
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satisfaction that I have 
noted the growing inter- 
est that is being taken 
upon the subject of good 
roads. As I view it, this 
~ is the greatest question 
the people of Iowa have to deal with. 
It is non-political, and should always 
remain so; it is so far-reaching in its 
extent that there is not a person with- 
in the borders of our state that is not 
or should not be personally interested. 
Our state is very largely, in fact, al- 
most entirely agricultural in its char- 
acter. Every ton of produce must be 
first transported to market over our 
country roads. The price of this pro- 
duce often varies with the condition of 
the roads, and many times we have 
seen the producer unable to take ad- 
vantage of a favorable market because 
of the almost impassable condition of 
those roads. At the same time the 
consumer must pay the advance in 
this hay or corn or the price of meat 
caused by the inability of the producer 
to properly supply the market, so that 
the man in the city, although he may 
use the roads but very little, if any, is 
as vitally interested in having them 
in the best of condition at all times of 
the year as the man who lives in the 
country. In the one case it is a mat- 
ter of convenience; in the other, a re- 
duction in the price of living. 

I do not know that there is anything 
I can write or add to that already 
written upon the subject of road 
building that has not been covered a 
great deal better than I could possibly 
hope to do, so that I will not attempt 
to deal with the practical building of 
roads. My experience in legislative 
road building has been limited to one 
session, yet that experience has 
caused me to believe that the building 
of this class of roads is about as dif- 
ficult a proposition as the mind of 
man can well conceive. Should you 
combine all the swamp roads of north- 
ern fowa with the hills and dales from 
Allamakee to Keokuk, add to this all 
the rock of Anamosa with the clay 
hills and the sticky grades of the south 
thrown in—combine, if you can, all 
this in one stretch of the imagination 
and try to make a good road, and you 
will have some conception of the dif- 
ficulties you will have to meet in pre- 
senting a road measure before the 
Iowa legisiature. For you will find 
that every member of the legislature 
will view the road question from the 
standpoint of his own roads at home. 
The member from the hilly country 
will want ‘to discuss the water shed 
and size of the culvert necessary to 
carry that water shed without wash- 
ing out. The man from the level coun- 
try will be interested in the grades 
and drainage as it applies to the: road 
problem; while- the member who 
comes from the district where rock 
or gravel is plentiful. will want the 
state to at once adopt macadam, and 
will present a most inviting array of 
figures as to what it has cost in his 
own immediate vicinity. And if you 
should present a measure to the com- 
mittee on roads and highways of the 
house, and there should be a full at- 
tendance, you would find there would 
probably be thirty-eight different opin- 
ions expressed as to its practicability, 
for there are thirty-eight members of 
that committee. Should you succeed 
in getting it before the house, you 
would find “for the same reason” that 
there would be one hundred and eight 
ideas upon the subject, and each one 
would be positive that he was advo- 
cating the best possible plan for the 
state to adopt. But there will prob- 
ably be one predominating idea mani- 
fest, and that is that your particular 
bill should be referred back to the 
committee on judiciary or the commit- 
tee on ways and means, where you 
would always find some good, kind 
friend ever ready to give it chloro- 
form and put it painlessly and perma- 
nently to rest by an amendment to in- 
definitely postpone. 

So that the reader will easily real- 
ize that the pitfalls that await the 
road measure are very many. One 





may easily mire down in the commit- 
tee on roads and highways, have a bad 
session with his carburetor in ways 
and means, or puncture a tire in the 
house. But if he is fortunate enough 
to get out. of that august body and go 





limping across that beautiful marble 
rotunda that connects with that still 
more august body, the senate, he will 
probably find he is doomed to strike 
a high bridge there, spring his axle, 
and be laid up for permanent repairs. 
So that the only assurance of success 
one has is to keep both hands upon 
the steering wheel all of the time, and 
never take your eye off the course. I 
believe I speak with some degree of€ 
authority upon this matter; at least 
I assure you I have had ample oppor- 
tunity to find out. 

But I believe anyone who has made 
a study of the subject or conditions 
of our roads will agree with me that 
the proper place to begin their repair 
should be in the legislature. That is 
to say, our present laws do not seem 
to be so constructed as to give the 


best result that should be accom- 
plished with the amount of money 
available. And this has been largely 


brought about because of the condi- 
tions we have just called attention to; 
that is, the strenuous opposition mani- 
fest to any change in our road laws; 
so that instead of repealing obsolete 
measures and enacting new ones, we 
have been constantly striving to rem- 
edy them by amendments, for every 
legislator knows it will produce much 
less friction to amend an old law than 
to repeal it and enact a new-one; and 
they naturally take the course of the 
least resistance. The result is, we 
have been endeavoring to engraft new 
ideas upon laws that were prepared 
to fit conditions several generations 
ago, and Iowa has about as badly con- 
structed a set of road laws as can be 
found in any state in the Union. 

I believe we have reached a very 
critical point in our history of road 
building, a point from which by care- 
ful consideration of the subject, Iowa 
may be placed in the front ranks of 
road building in our nation, and also 
a point from which by over-zeal much 
harm may be done. 

It is as easy for the road enthusiast 
to talk of a permanent road and to ad- 
vocate the placing of so many inches 
of gravel and clay, or advocate the 
building of a concrete surfaced or a 
macadam road across each county, 
and he will present in many cases 
(where the material is plentiful) a 
very attractive proposition, but there 
is much to accomplish in Iowa before 
we are prepared to take up the sub- 
ject of permanent roads. 

We should provide, first, drainage; 
second, adequate bridges and culverts; 
third, proper grade. We must have 
these before we should ever approach 
the practical building of any high- 
grade finish; it is just as inconsistent 
to begin placing concrete or macadam 
upon a road where proper attention 
has not been paid to these three es- 
sentials as it would be to build a 
court house or any other public struc- 
ture before first laying a good founda- 
tion. If the board of supervisors of 
any county would prepare to build a 
court house or any public building 
where one or two hundred thousand 
dollars is to be expended, they would 
not only first lay the foundation, but 
before that they would procure the 
best talent obtainable to prepare plans 
and demand that those plans be fol- 
lowed. But we have expended yearly 
in this state, for generations back, 
approximately one million dollars upon 
our bridges, and one million, six hun- 
dred thousand dollars upon our public 
roads, and are preparing to increase 
this expenditure a great deal in the 
future, and all this vast amount of 
money is being spent without any plan, 
without any organization, and without 
any foundation upon which to build 
for future years. Would it not be only 
the part of common sense or of sound 
business judgment that some definite 
plan should be followed? Indeed, this 
would seem so simple a matter that 
you might ask why the legislature has 
so long neglected providing for it. It 
has not been for lack of plans; the 
back files of the legislative journals 
are filled with plans providing for sys- 
tematized road work. I recall a plan 
by a very prominent member of the 
last session providing for a large bond 
issue payable in the next generation 
to build so-called interurban rural 
roads connecting the large cities and 
towns in a network of roads. This 
was very popular in the cities and 





towns, but did not seem to be so pop- 
ular with the farming element, who 
were not so sure of being located upon 
one of those proposed routes, and yet 
might be invited to help pay the bonds. 
So you would not have to go far to 
find out the reason why any of these 
plans met defeat. I think the answer 
will always be found in the motives 
that will move each member, having 
in mind the interest of the district 
that sent him. 

Then if we want to be practical and 
adopt some uniform system it must be 
some plan that will benefit all districts 
alike, and all parts of each district 
alike. Every mile of road must re- 
ceive equal benefit. Personally, I 
should like to see a law adopted that 
would first establish a grade upon ev- 
ery mile of road in Iowa. I would have 
this grade include culverts of adequate 
size, and the height and width of the 
grade, the amount of slope, with field 
notes and blue prints, should be filed 
in the office of the «ounty auditor, and 
make it mandatory upon him to fur- 
nish a copy to the township clerk of 
each township of the respective coun- 
ties. Then provide that as fast as 
money si available for road work, out- 
side of that necessary for repairing 
and dragging, it could only be expend- 
ed in working out the plans laid down 
in this grade. I believe it would only 
be a comparatively short number of 
years until we would have a practical 
basis upon which to build permanent 
roads; that is, a comprehensive and 
scientific grade upon which in future 
we may with confidence use as a basis 
for any proper macadam or high grade 
finish. If there would not be money 
enough to complete a certain piece of 
work one year, it could be finished in 
the succeeding year without loss of 
public funds. 

Past history has shown that it is 
not as difficult to provide money for 
road work as to expend that money 
in a practical way after it has been 
provided. 

Our township trustees and super- 
visors, as a rule, are good, conscien- 
tious, honest men, but under our pres- 
ent system the supervisor, “who is by 
all odds the most important officer of 
the county,” may be elected from one 
side of the district; Jones, on the oth- 
er side, has ambition along these lines 
himself, and his friends will complain 
that the money is all being spent on 
Smith’s end of the district. Smith 
hears of this, and in order to lessen 
Jones’ political chances, divides his 
money, which we will say he has pre- 
viously properly planned for road 
work, and spends liberally in Jones’ 
community. He has probably cinched 
his political job for another term, but 
by scattering the public funds which 
he had at his command, the public has 
probably lost fifty per cent of the value 
it had a right to expect. 

Very recently I drove over a district 
where road work was being completed, 
the party having it in charge had 
built a narrow grade, taking the dirt 
not from the hills, where he had ample 
opportunity, and so lowering them, but 
took the dirt beside this narrow grade, 
leaving a pit from two to three feet 
deep, that would fill with water in the 
wet season and must surely soften the 
grade. Then the grade was so narrow 
that it was only a matter of time when 
it must be widened, and these pits 
must then be refilled before this could 
be accomplished. This official had not 
only wasted all the public money that 
he had expended, but he had left the 
road in such a condition that probably 
twice as much money must be expend- 
ed before the road would be in as good 
condition as it was before he had be- 
gun. And this is not an extreme case; 
you can look around your own neigh- 
borhood and find many similar ilius- 
trations of waste in a five-mile drive. 

Another and perhaps more expensive 
blunder which is now often being com- 
mitted, and unless some different sys- 
tem is adopted will fast become more 
frequent, is the macadam enthusiast, 
who, usually at large expense, is haul- 
ing in crushed rock or gravel or both, 
building up a grade perhaps too nar- 
row or too flat. Later we will adopt 
some form of systematic grade, and 
the engineer will find that much of 
re work must be covered up and 
ost. : 

If one will onty stop and study ‘the 





past, I think the reader will agree with 
me that ninety per cent of the blun- 
ders are directly chargeable to lack of 
a systematic plan. Our last legislature 
made some very commendable changes 
in our road laws, greater changes than 
most people probably realize, btu they 
only took a step, and a very short 
step, in the right direction; they sim- 
ply grafted some new ideas on the old 
road laws. 

The greatest change is the placing 
of all money except that necessary for 
the dragging and repairing of roads 
in the hands of the county supervisors. 
This bill gives the supervisors two 
mills additional tax to be used in the 
building of grades and culverts. They 
may build by contract if they wish, 
and it is mandatory upon them that 
they appoint a competent person, who 
shall assume all the duties of county 
surveyor (which office has been abol- 
ished), and they may employ this per- 
son to prepare plans if they wish. 

The only road work now in the 
hands of the township trustees is the 
duty of carrying out the provisions of 
the road drag law, which provides that 
not less than one mill must be ex- 
pended for road drag work. They also 
have the repair of roads and culverts. 
The law was also amended so that five 
mills may be used in any township for 
drainage. Then the motor vehicle 
road law was adopted, which provides 
a license of forty cents per horse pow- 
er upon all automobiles (which is just 
about what they previously paid in 
tax); this in lieu of all taxes; and 
eighty-five per cent is expended upon 
the country roads for the draining, 
dragging, macadamizing, or crowning 
of grades, or for the building of cul- 
verts, such culverts to be built of con- 
crete or stone. And the law also pro- 
vides that when any permanent im- 
provement is proposed, plans shall be 
made by a competent engineer and 
placed upon record in the office of the 
county auditor. 


The author of this measure believes 
that in five years’ time this measure 
will be placing a fund at the disposal 
of the public roads of our state equal 
to $500,000 annually. This is also 
placed in the hands of the county su- 
pervisors, so that the amount of money 
which they have to expend in the state 
is very large. If these same supervis- 
ors had this same amount of money to 
expend upon public buildings, they 
would at once employ a competent per- 
son to prepare plans for its expendi- 
ture. They have that same power now 
in regard to the expenditure of road 
money. Will they use that same pre- 
caution with the road funds? Person- 
ally, I believe they will do this only so 
fast as public opinion demands they 
should. Every reader is personally in- 
terested; every newspaper should en- 
deavor to create such a sentiment. 
The legislature virtually placed the 
road work, the funds, and the author- 
ity up to the supervisors, and it is 
sincerely hoped they will make good. 
If they do not, the next legislature 
should go farther, and make it manda- 
tory that there be a systematized plan. 
The plan which I have briefly outlined 
I believe has these favorable points: 


No increase of taxation; 

Equal benefit to all parts vf the 
state; 

When once established, the counties 
need not keep an engineer upon a per- 
manent salary; 

And, above all, the establishment of 
a foundation for permanent work. 

In conclusion I would urge that this 
is a subject wherein the farmer, the 
automobile enthusiast, and the con- 
sumer are all interested, and they 
should all pull together. And if they 
do, they will surely realize upon any- 
thing they set about to accomplish. It 
was the intention of the author of the 
motor vehicle road measure that the 
money derived from this source should 
be used for the purpose of replacing 
the old wooden culverts with good ce- 
ment or stone ones, as there is noth- 
ing that so shortens the life of an 
automobile as the badly constructed 
wooden culvert. And I would urge 
that wherever possible influence be 
brought to bear upon the supervisors 
that they use this money for that pur- 
pose, and if they do, it will only be a 
short time until the wooden culvert in 
Towa will be a thing of the past. 
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How Dot Made Merry Christmas For Santa Claus 




















not quite two 
weeks until Christmas, 
and the whole house was 
given over to prepara- 
8 tions for the joyful festi- 
val. Every room was de- 
lightfully pervaded by 
atmosphere redolent of spicery, 
Did you step into 





an 
sweets and secrets. 
the kitchen, you found Bridget stoning 
raisins or weighing bread crumbs for 


the Christmas pudding. If you es- 
sayed a visit to Tom in his private 
den, you waited a long while for him 
to open the door, hearing all the time 
a great scuffling, opening and closing 
of drawers and the like, and were at 
last ushered in with studious cordial- 
ity, and politely ignored the shavings 
on the boor and the strong smell of 
paint in the air. 

In Lucile’s room it was much the 
same, except that the bits on the floor 
vere of silk and lace, and the odor was 
of violets and orris root. When papa 
came home at night, mamma hurried 
to meet him in the hall, and one had 
to look the other way very carefully 
in order not to see all sorts of odd- 
looking parcels smuggled past the sit- 
ting-room door to regions unknown. 
Even grandma would tuck her knit- 
ting out of sight if you came near, 
while the flecks of gay-colored wools 
on the hearth rug made one think of 
mittens, and doll afghans, and slumber 
shoes. The attic door was kept 
locked and mamma and sister Emily 
stayed up there by the hour. One day 
Tom was admitted with his hammer 
and paint pots, and he afterwards con- 
fided to Lucile that they were “rigging 
up an awfully jolly doll house for 
Dot.” 

In fact, Miss Dorothy Frances Ash- 
ley, aged five, and familiarly known 
as Dot, was without doubt the heroine 
of this whole occasion. This was the 
first Christmas to which Dot had 
looked forward with any very definite 
expectations, and the whole family 
were bent on making it one that should 
surpass her most brilliant dreams. Tom 
and Lucile secretly felt that they were 
growing too old for stockings and 
trees and all the delightful parapher- 
nalia of the day, but for Dot all the 
ordinary festivities and a few extraor- 
dinary ones were to be celebrated. 
Nothing must be omitted that could 
give Dot pleasure and nothing was too 
much trouble to undertake for Dot. 

“The holiday displays at the stores 
are really quite fine this year,” said 
Mr. Ashley one evening at the dinner 
table. “At Marvin’s they have a fire- 
place hung with stockings and the 
children asleep in their beds; and at 
Hill & Hunter’s they have a live Santa 
Claus, who gives away candy to the 
children. My dear,” addressing mam- 
ma, “you ought to take Dot to see 
him.” 

“Oh, let us take her!” cried Tom 
and Lucile together. ‘Tomorrow is 
Saturday, and we were going down- 
town anyway.” 

So the next day Dot, in her little fur- 
trimmed coat and cap, with her tiny 
hands safe hidden in her tiny muff, 
set forth with Tom and Lucile to see 
Santa Claus. It is needless to say that 
she was happy. Ever since last 
Christmas, now a faint but blissful 
memory, Santa Claus had been the be- 
loved hero of her dreams, and now she 
Was actually on her way to see him! 
She danced and ran at such a merry 
pace that Tom and Lucile could hardly 
keep up with her, and the ride in the 
trolley car that she usually thought 
too short seemed today a tedious, nev- 
er-ending journey. At last, however, 
they reached the busy streets filled 
with their throngs of holiday shoppers. 
It was Lucile’s plan to make the vision 
of Santa Claus the crowning glory of 
the day, so Dot was taken to first one 
gay shop and then another. But at 
each new scene in the glittering pa- 
geant she would ask: “Are we going 
to see Santa Claus next?” So they 
decided to go to Hill & Hunter’s with- 
out further delay. 

They went inside the store first and 
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made some purchases, so that Dot 
might have a ticket for one of the gay, 
stocking-shaped bags of candy that 
Santa Claus was distributing to the 
children thus accredited. Outside, 
they knew at once from the dense 
crowd around one of the large show 
windows, where was the object of their 
search. It was some little time before 
they could get close enough to see 
anything, but step by step they were 
able to approach, and at last they 
stood just in front of the iron bar that 
guarded the open space. Tom held 
Dot up in his arms, and she gazed en- 
tranced. 

The glass had been removed, and 
the window was dressed to represent 
a snow scene. Soft, fleecy, cotton-bat- 
ting snow lay over everything, while 


diamond dust and_ glass icicles 
sparkled everywhere. A little in the 
background stood the “miniature 


sleigh drawn by eight tiny reindeer,” 
overflowing with toys of all descrip- 
tions, and in front of it, dressed in 
coat and cap and gloves of fur, ‘with 
red trousers and high, fur-topped boots 
stood Santa Claus! 

Dot was speechless with rapture. He 
was just as she had always pictured 
him; not, very tall, with rosy cheeks 
and snowy beard. 

Lucile handed him the ticket, and 
Dot almost held her breath as he took 
a stockingful of candy from the hamp- 
er at his side and put it into her very 
hands. She rather expected him to 
call her by name, for surely Santa 
Claus knew her, even though she had 
never seen him before, and she felt a 
vague disappointment when her happy 
smile met no answering gleam upon 
his face. 

“Not a very jolly Santa Claus,” said 
a low voice behind her just then, and 
another replied: 

“Not much to make a poor man jolly 
this winter.” 

“What do you suppose he gets for 
this?” 

“O, I don’t know. A dollar a day, 
perhaps; and there’s no telling how 
many hungry mouths it has to feed.” 

“Are you ready to go now, Dot?” 
asked Lucile; but she was surprised 
when Dot said yes. All the way home 
she was very quiet, and Tom and Lu- 
cile said to each other that she was 
quite tired out. 

At home she went in search of mam- 
ma, but mamma was busy, and grand- 
mas was taking a nap, and sister Em- 
ily had gone to the mission Sunday 
school, to help the children practice 
their songs for the Christmas enter- 
tainment. So it was not until Dot was 
in her little white nightgown, in mam- 
ma’'s lap, before the nursery fire, that 
she had a chance to unburden her 
heart. 

“Mamma,” she said, as soon as she 
was safely in the shelter of the en- 
circling arms, “was that the really, 
truly Santa Claus we saw today?” 

“Why do you ask that, dearie?” said 
mamma. ; 

“’Cause somebody behind me called 
him a poor man and said he was hun- 
gry, and that he just got a dollar. What 
did they mean, mamma? And is a 
dollar very much?” 

“No, dear,” said mamma, a little be- 
wildered, but able to guess pretty near- 
ly what Dot had overheard, and wish- 
ing with all her heart that the little 
ears had not been so sharp. 

“No, dear, a dollar is not very much; 
but perhaps he gets more than that. 
It was just a man dressed up to look 
like Santa Claus that you saw; but 
probably he was not at all hungry.” 

But Dot was not so easily satisfied. 

“Don’t you s’pose we could find out 
where he lives, mamma? ’Cause it’s 
awful to be hungry, and we could take 
him something to eat. Couldn’t we, 
mamma?” 

Mrs. Ashley hesitated. She was a 
kind-hearted woman, but her -hus- 








band’s wealth was by no means unlim- 
ited. This promised to be an unusu- 
ally hard winter for the poor, and the 
Ashleys had already had many calls 
upon them, to all of which they had re- 
sponded liberally. But the eager look 
in her little Dorothy’s eyes was irre- 
sistible, and she appreciated, too, the 
importance of encouraging this first 
impulse of helpfulness on the child’s 
part. But she must not promise hast- 
ily, so she only said, “We'll see about 
it, darling,” and Dorothy, satisfied 
that all would go well with anything 
mamma promised to “see about,” was 
soon fast asleep. 


Meanwhile, Gottlieb Eberhard had 
exchanged his picturesque Santa Claus 
costume for one plainer and far less 
fitted to protect him from the chill 
December wind. As he trudged over 
the long distance that lay between the 
shopping district and the tenement 
where he lived, his clouded face re- 
flected the heavy heart within. He 
thought bitterly of the costly display 
he saw around him each day, and the 
evident wealth of the customers who 
thronged the splendid store, and con- 
trasted them with the poverty that 
was his portion. 


His mind went back over the past 
ten years, to the parting with the old 
home in the Fatherland, to come with 
his only living child, his good Sophie, 
and her brave young husband, Hein- 
rich Mayer, to America, the land where 
plenty reigned and all who would at- 
tained comfort and wealth. For a 
time, comfort, if not wealth, had been 
theirs. Heinrich was a good workman, 
Sophie the thriftiest of housewives, 
and the little household had been hap- 
py and contented. As the years 
passed, children had been added to 
the home; first, Fritz, then Katrine, 
then his heart’s treasure little Irma; 
and , last of all, Hermann, now the 
year-old baby. 

Yes, all had gone well until that 
dreadful day, not quite a year ago, 
when an accident in the factory had 
made Sophie a widow and the children 
orphans. 

After that, things had seemed dark 
enough, but they had a little money 
saved up, and he himself had regular 
work. But hard times had set in, the 
working force was cut down, and now 
for months he had been idle except 
for an occasional day’s work, and the 
little hoard had melted away. A kind 
neighbor had told him of Hill & Hun- 
ter’s advertisement, and his white 
beard and ruddy face had secured him 
the place. But in a few days that 
would be over, and what then? Darker 
and darker grew the cloud on the poor 
man’s face, as he thought of it all. 
And he was growing old; he felt his 
age of late as never before. Even this 
apparently easy task of handing out 
bags of candy in the character of the 
children’s saint wearied him greatly. 
The noise and confusion of the city, 
the hurry and bustle, wearied him al- 
most past endurance. If he could but 
live in the country once more, if Hein- 
rich had been spared and the little 
hoard could have grown until they had 
been able to buy a small farm where 
he might have returned to the old, 
free, out-of-door life that had been his 
from his youth up! 


But there was no hope of that now 
—it seemed that there was no hope of 
anything. And yet, as he turned that 
last corner, unconsciously his step 
grew lighter, the cloud lifted a little 
from his brow, and a tiny ray of hap- 
piness stole into his sad heart. For 
here, though in the noisy tenement, 
was his home; and as he climbed the 
narrow stairs little Irma ran to meet 
him, shouting: “Grandfather is come! 
Grandfather is come!” As he took 
her up in his arms, some of his old 
faith came back, and he greeted them 
all with a cheerful face. But the 
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cloud returned later in the evening, as 
he heard Irma chattering about the 
Christ-child and the doll that he would 
surely bring her. 

The next morning, Dot could talk 
of nothing but the poor Santa Claus, 
who did not have enough to eat, until 
by noon she had succeeded in inter- 
esting the whole family in the man. As 
has been seen, it was the habit of the 
family to be interested in whatever 
concerned Dot, and, moreover, that a 
man who had played Santa Claus 
should be hungry at Christmas time 
seemed to them too great an anomaly 
to be tolerated. Before dinner-time, 
papa had promised that he would look 
the man up and find out whether he 
really were in need. Later in the 
week, when he brought home the story 
of Eberhard and his family, there was 
but one opinion, namely, that Santa 
Claus must have a Christmas. But 
there was barely a week left now, so 
all must be done in haste. And there- 
after the household was busier than 
ever, but Santa Claus, instead of Dot, 
was now the object of it all. 

At last Christmas eve had come, and 
the big hamper was ready to go. Dot 
had watched its packing with the 
keenest interest, and had made sundry 
contributions to its contents. As the 
last things were going in, she came 
running with her newest doll, Rosa- 
belle, and insisted on her mother’s 
writing on a card which she tied about 
its neck, “For Santa Claus’s littlest 
girl.” Then a strong cloth was tied 
over the great basket, a large placard 
added, on which Tom had painted: 
“Merry Christmas for Santa Claus,” 
and Dick, the coachman, carried the 
unwieldy burden to the wagon he had 
in waiting. 

About nine o’clock, Gottlieb Eber- 
hard, sitting tired and discouraged in 
their little kitchen, heard « strange 
voice in the corridor, speaking his 
name. He went to the door and called: 

“Here! I am Eberhard. What will 
you want with me?” 

For answer, Dick set down the 
hamper with its friendly placard and 
promptly vanished. The old man was 
so dazed that he stood staring after 
him until Irma and Fritz and Katrine, 
followed by Sophie, with baby Her- 
mann in her arms, came out to see 
what was the matter. In a few mo- 
ments they had succeeded in dragging 
in the mysterious thing and had set 
about unpacking it. The grandfather 
watched them almost stupidly, as with 
much laughter and many exclamations 
they drew forth its varied contents. 
There were supplies of clothing for 
them all, candy and toys for the chil- 
dren, apples, potatoes, sugar, coffee, 
bread and flour, a large turkey, an en- 
velope addressed to Sophie containing 
a crisp ten-dollar bill. He saw them 
all as one in a dream. But when Irma 
ran joyfully to him, hugging Dot’s 
Rosabelle and crying: 

“See, grandfather, the Christ-child 
did not forget my doll!” relief came, 
and he burst into tears. 

“Ach! liebchen,” he said, “the Christ- 
child has forgotten nothing. Now we 
will know that our God has us not for- 
saken!” 


* * sd * * * 


“Paul,” said Mrs. Ashley to her hus- 
band the next day, during a lull in the 
Christmas mirth, “how would Santa 
Claus do for the farm?” 

The farm was the Ashley’s summer 
home, a place of about twenty acres, a 
few miles from the city. Besides their 
own spacious cottage, there was a 
smaller but very comfortable house 
for the farmer who took care of the 
place. This position was at this time 
vacant, and Mr. Ashley had been per- 
plexed as to where to find a suitable 
man for the place. So to his wife’s 
question as to how Santa Claus would 
do for the farm, he replied: 

“I have been thinking of that very 
thing, my dear; and I am going to of- 
fer it to him tomorrow.” 

And Mrs. Ashley smiled and said: 
“How happy that will make Dot!” 
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The Redirection of the Stockman’s Point of View 








%E are living in a transi- 
tional period in the evo- 
lution of live stock hus- 
bandry in this country. 
The time has passed 
when a man on his cay- 
use can produce cattle 
by the hundreds by the simple process 
of herding on the public domain, and 
walk them into market, feeding and 
fattening as they go. This period is 
behind us, but we have not yet devel- 
oped those forms of animal husbandry 
that will ultimately go with a finished 
American agriculture. It is but nat- 
ural that many difficulties and not a 
few losses should be encountered in 
making an adjustment that is so radi- 
cal and that has come upon us so sud- 
denly and with so little warning—an 
adjustment, moreover, that calls for 
some radical changes in our point of 
view as well as in our habits and meth- 
ods of carrying on the business. It is 
to some of these readjustments that I 
would call your attention at this time. 

I find a fairly widespread feeling that 
the live stock business, particularly 
the cattle side of it, is at best nearing 
its end, and that people who from 
habit persist in feeding for the beef 
market are staying with a practice long 
after it has ceased to be profitable. 
These people have been impressed with 
the fact that our population has on 
the average doubled every twenty-five 
years since this country was discov- 
ered, and that at anything like the 
present rate of increase we shall short- 
ly need all the land on which to grow 
crops for human consumption; in oth- 
er words, that American lands will 
soon become too valuable for the sup- 
port of live stock. 

Now, this is a hasty conclusion and 
one which ought to be analyzed. In 
my opinion, live stock husbandry is a 
permanent feature of American agri- 
culture for a variety of reasons, chief- 
ly the following: 

First of all, the greatest American 
crops are corn, alfalfa, cotton and 
wheat. Three of these are food crops, 
but only the last can be consumed to 
any great extent by human beings. 
Both corn and alfalfa hold indispens- 
able places in the rotation, because 
they are heavy yielders, and for the 
additional reason that corn is an ex- 
ceedingly good cleaning crop, and al- 
falfa a source of nitrogen; but both 
are animal foods. Other crops, to be 
sure, may be equally useful with corn 
for cleaning purposes, but they are not 
suitable for human consumption, and 
all the nitrogen producing crops that 
work well on land in large areas are 
distinctively fodder crops. 

These considerations, together with 
their special adaptability to our soil 
and climate, will retain both corr and 
alfalfa as permanent elements in 
American agriculture, and because that 
is true, if for no other reason, the live 
stock industry is to be regarded as 
permanent. 

A second reason why live stock will 
remain as a permanent feature of 
American agriculture is the Anglo- 
Saxon’s love for animals. Statistics 
of western Europe show that with the 
increase of population the percentage 
of animals does not decline but re- 
mains practically constant, as per the 
following table, for which I am indebt- 
ed to Professor Mumford: 


LIVE STOCK AND POPULATION, 








Country. 








Population per 
square mile. 

Total live stock 
per square mile 

Cattle per capita. 





Belgium ....... | 643.4 | 279.8 | 1907—.24 
IR wis caided 345.8/404 | 1908—.25 
Germany ...... | 290.4 | 262 | 1810—.25 
Germany ...... OE Jrnaees 1907—.33 
United States..| 25.6| 67.8 | 1867—51 
United States..|...... Bias | 1910—.77 





This inherent love for animals and 
for their production is evidently a ra- 
cial characteristic with our people, and 
it constitutes a second reason why an- 
imal industry is likely to prove a per- 
manent feature of our agriculture. 

A third reason for the permanence 
of this industry lies in the scale of civ- 
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ilization which we shall undoubtedly 
adopt and maintain. If the American 
ideal were to produce large families 
for the sake of the labor of the chil- 
dren, regarding every member of the 
family as an asset for earning a liv- 
ing, our population would rapidly ap- 
proach the point where the land would 
be no longer able to support it, be- 
cause people multiply by geometrical 
progression indefinitely, and the land 
has a very low limit to its increased 
production. This has been substan- 
tially the history of China, a country 
which has given up its animals and in 
which the one problem is that of se- 
curing enough from the land to feed 
the people. Under conditions such as 
these there is no margin of safety, and 
when the lean years come famine is 
inevitable. 


The American standard of living, 
however, is on a higher scale. We 
have a system of universal education, 
for example, which demands the chil- 
dren for the first fourteen to twenty 
years of their lives. Under such cir- 
cumstances our young people are a lia- 
bility and not an asset. The women of 
our race are considered as mothers and 
home-keepers, and not as laborers. We 
expect to surround our families not 
only with the absolute necessities of 
life, but with many of its luxuries, 
among which we have, up to date, 
counted the service of domesticated an- 
imals. And as long as we consider 
that the on-coming generation of chil- 
dren is to be cared for and educated 
and developed for its own responsibili- 
ties, instead of regarding it as a means 
of supporting us in our generation, just 
so long will quality be uppermost in 
mind instead of quantity. Whatever 
individuals here and there may do, the 
common sense of the masses of men 
and women will limit the production to 
such numbers as can be comfortably 
cared for, properly fed and housed, 
and adequately educated, because one 
of the fundamental requirements ac- 
cording to our racial proclivities is an- 
imal food and animal service. 

Moreover, a race which so surrounds 
itself with animal life is not only well 
served from year to year, but its pro- 
tection against famine is absolute. If 
approximately half the acreage of crops 
is consumed by animals, there is never 
danger to human life when the lean 
years come. All that is necessary is 
to eat a few more animals, whose re- 
moval marvelously reduces the con- 
sumption of crops. 

If we had oniy a system of private 
education supported by the wealthy 
people for their own sake, the unthink- 
ing masses might force upon the coun- 
try as a whole the present conditions 
of China, but with a system of univer- 
sal application, which demands that all 
the children of all the people shall be 
prepared for their own generation and 
not used for the maintenance of this, 
such conditions, as I regard it, are im- 
possible, and here lies the ultimate 


guaranty as to the permanency of the 


live stock industry. 

Under pioneer conditions the live 
stock business was enormously profit- 
able, and even somewhat recently the 
desire has been to buy up two or three 
carloads of range steers and make “a 
hatful of money” in ninety days. The 
breeding business, too, has not been 
destitute of the speculative feature. 
There has been much traffic in pedi- 
grees which is not far from mild gam- 
bling. The sales ring has witnessed 
prices that certainly are without rea- 
son in any kind of business sanity— 
prices which can not be genuine and 
which discourage the mass of farmers 
from buying bred stock, especially cat- 
tle, as freely as they ought. 

It is high time that we sloughed off 
the whole speculative idea regarding 
live stock husbandry and settled down 
as rapidly as possible upon a solid 
business basis, in which the profits are 
not expected to be phenomenal, but 
moderate and stable. I have read much 
about money lost in feeding cattle in 





recent years. The loss has been calcu- 
lated, not upon the absolute basis, but 
upon the fact that frequently the corn 
would have brought more if sold on the 
open market than it brought when fed 
to cattle. How recent prices of corn 
have been maintained is a mystery to 
the writer, but one thing is sure—the 
moment corn ceases to be fed to any 
great extent to animals, that moment 
will the bottom drop out of the price; 
and if people generally should go out 
of the cattle business somewhat sud- 
denly, we should find the collapse not 
only in the corn market, but in finan- 
cial circles as well. 


There is no doubt of the fact that if 
a farmer can market his corn and his 
alfalfa on the hoof year in and year 
out at anything like the prices that 
prevail in the open market, he and 
his farm will be the better off for it, 
and I hope for the time when we shall 
assume that animal production on the 
farm is a legitimate part of the busi- 
ness to be engaged in from the same 
principle as we practice the rotation 
of crops. In general, I suppose the 
lands best suited for grain production 
will be used for that purpose, and the 
rougher lands will constitute the 
ranges for our live stock; but after 
all, the cattle that are raised and the 
crops that are to feed them should not 
be produced too far apart. Like coal 
and iron, the profits are better when 
the two commodities are produced in 
close proximity, and the nicest problem 
of American agriculture today, as I 
regard it, is the working out of meth- 
ods by which high-class live stock, es- 
pecially catt’e, may be produced on an 
economic basis in our corn-growing 
districts. In settling this question, all 
matters of speculation will have to be 
eliminated. 


Considering the length of time since 
the best European breeds were intro- 
duced into this country, it is marvel- 
ous how many scrubs we have con- 
trived to produce on American farms. 
Why we do it is a mystery; but we do 
it. In some way or other the attitude 
of the American farmer toward his 
cattle is wrong. He has much more 
respect for his hogs and his sheep and 
horses stand high in his regard. All 
of them are of much better quality 
than his cattle, and command higher 
prices in the farmer market. Two or 
three weeks ago I saw two colts, 
dropped in May, sold after lively bid- 
ding, at a hundred dollars each in an 
ordinary, typical crowd of Michigan 
tarmers. The colts were ordinary stuff 
that ought to develop into good work 
horses on the farm—nothing more. At 
the same sale was a Short-horn bull 
calf, dropped about the same time, a 
grandson of a $6,000 Scotch bull, and 
from a registered cow. The calf went 
slow at twenty dollars. 

Until this discrepancy in values as 
they rest in the mind of the American 
farmer can be done away with and 
something like a reasonable apprecia- 
tion of the worth of well-bred cattle 
established, we shall never have the 
proper quality of stuff on American 
farms. We need a campaign on the 
value of well-bred bulls—a campaign 
that shall continue until the price of a 
well-bred bull is at least as high as a 
common farm work horse. 

Throughout the country the notion 
exists that an old bull is dangerous and 
must be gotten rid of. The result is 
that they are sent to the shambles just 
at the time when selection could be 
made between those that are valuable 
and those that are worthless. The 
great mass of young stuff in the coun- 
try is gotten by yearling and two-year- 
old sires. I do not know whether this 
immature age on the part of the sire 
is of disadvantage to the offspring, but, 
altogether independent of that, it 
means that the sires are an unselected 
lot. There is no accurate basis for 
judgment as to whether a bull is a 
good one or not until some of his get 
have reached a fair degree of maturity, 
and by that time he is at least four or 





five years old. This is the age at which 
the best breeders should be used more 
freely, and yet it is an age at which 
most of them are consigned to the 
block. 


Under ordinary farm conditions in 
this country, the bugaboo of.inbreed- 
ing, more than any other one thing, 
stands in the way of the use of mature 
if not of aged bulls. If this could be 
removed, it would be worth millions to 
American agriculture. I wish we might 
have a Divine command touching the 
point, but in its absence I suppose we 
shall have to settle down to a cam- 
paign of education. 

Stockmen the country over, and es- 
pecially breeders of cattle, have no 
adequate market for~their breeding 
stock. For the small producer the cost 
of selling is very close-to all other ex 
penses of production, and this in itself 
is a tremendous discouragement to the 
breeding of better live stock, especially 
cattle. What is certainly needed is 
some scheme of codperative selling 
whereby the individual producer can 
reach the “~attle consumer by methods 
more direct and cheaper than those 
yet at his disposal. Farmers orgar 
ized a generation ago for codéperative 
buying, but in this generation codéper- 
ative selling is of infinitely larger im- 
portance both with respect to imme- 
diate production and the establishment 
of a permanent and finished agricul- 
ture. 

The American breeder has been in- 
tensely individualistic, almost secret, 
in his methods and ideas. This is nar- 
row and unprofitable. There are no 
secrets in breeding. Indeed, success- 
ful stock production depends upon the 
widest publicity and the most accurate 
and far-reaching knowledge of facts 
about pedigrees and individual excel- 
lencies. We know enough of heredity 
these days to know that the practical 
breeding value of sires and dams can 
be established along the lines of in- 
heritance and individual performance 
quite independent of that subtle genius 
of the breeder that has been so much 
exploited. There is a perfectly ade- 
quate basis for co#perative marketing, 
and John Sherman’s method of resump- 
tion can be applied directly to this 
problem. 

Coéperative breeding, which is bound 
to come, is more difficult than coéipera- 
tive selling, but the tremendous cost 
of the highest class of breeding stock, 
especially the cattle kind, and the ex- 
treme value of phenomenal! individuals 
make it altogether desirable that when 
a fortunate blood combination is dis- 
covered in the breeding world, the ut- 
most possible use shall be made of it. 
As long as breeding remains strictly 
an individual enterprise, there are few 
indeed who are financially able to own 
animals enough to do really construct- 
ive work. Moreover, individual herds 
are not of sufficient permanence for 
the greatest public good, few, indeed, 
remaining together but a short period 
of time. 

When we regard the whole history 
of any breed and consider the exceed- 
ingly few men who have contributed 
at all to its permanent excellence, we 
can not help feeling that most of the 
good which has arisen during the time 
has been lost either by remaining en- 
tirely undiscovered or else by being in 
the hands of men unable to realize its 
excellence. As Hamiltonian 10th came 
near ending his life in obscurity and 
leaving nothing behind him, so have 
many potentially great sires missed by 
a narrow margin their contribution to 
the world. The only protection against 
these losses is larger herds of a more 
stable character, or if not single herds, 
then individual herds held together by 
some kind of a coéperative bond. 

These are some of the subjects that 
require a good deal of study from the 
stockmen just now, many of whom 
need a readjustment of vision because 
of the new conditions that are upon 
us. The live stock interests are here 
permanently with us American farm- 
ers. Of that we may rest well assured. 
Our real problem is to so reconstruct 
methods of procedure as to square with 
hew conditions and make the business 
economically profitable, not in a spec- 
ulative way, but in the same way that 
any other established business goes 
forward; namely, on a reasonable but 
an assured margin of profit 
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Christmas on a Nebraska Ranch Thirty-three Years Ago 


BY PETER JANSEN 

















It was the winter of the “big snow,” 
as the Indians say. My younger broth- 
er and I had come from South Russia 
in 1873, and the year following started 
a sheep ranch on the open ranges of 
Nebraska (Jefferson county), never 
dreaming how soon they would be 
turned into the best farms of the west. 
Sheep raising was about the only thing 
we knew, and really the wooly tribe 
looked more familiar to us than the 
natives of* the country, and we even 
understood their language better. 

For several years we iad “bached” 
it, one doing the cooking and chores 
and the other herding the sheep. At 
the time of this story I had just got 
married. We had built a small frame 
house and some good sheds. We also 
had broken up some fifty acres of up- 
land prairie, although the few settlers 
on the creek discouraged us very 
much, saying that nothing would grow 
on the highlands. Our flocks had in- 
creased to about twenty-five hundred 
head, and in the fall preceding we 
started a “wether camp,” about a mile 
and a half from the home ranch, by 
building a corral and a hay shed. Here 
we wintered one band of matured, 
strong wethers, and put them in charge 
of a man who lived in a dug-out along- 
side of the corral. 

Our winters in those days, it seems 
to me, were very much more severe 


than now, and we had regular bliz- 
zards, piling up the snow mountain 
high. There were no trees, hedges or 


buildings to break the force of the 
wind as it swept the prairies from the 
northwest, enveloping everything in 
its icy mantle. 

Three days before Christmas, it be- 
gan snowing steadily, but without any 
wind, until there was over a foot of 
loose snow on the level, but during the 
night before Christmas eve, the wind 
shifted to the dreaded northwest, and 
when we got up next morning we could 
not even see the outbuildings a few 
rods from the house. 

Our sheep at home we had safely in 
the sheds, where they were comfort- 
able, but hungry, as all the feeding 
was done outdoors. Our anxiety cen- 
tered on the lone herder with his band 
at the outlying camp. About noon I 
thought I could discern a little abating 
of the fierce storm, and made up my 
mind to go over and see how things 
were. 

I had recently traded eighty acres 
of land for a fine span of gray horses, 
a wagon and some implements, and, 
by the way, I thought I had gotten the 
best of the trade. We had made a 
rough sleigh, to which I hitched the 
grays, and then called for a volunteer 
to go with me. One of the hands re- 
sponded, and, well bundled up, we 
started. 

We had hardly left the shelter of 
the buildings when the full blast of 
the wind caught us, and we had not 
gone eighty rods before I lost all sense 
of direction, the wind seemingly blow- 
ing from the four points of the com- 
pass at once, and whirling the snow 
about us, enveloping us in what ap- 
peared like a sea of milk. I kept head- 
ing the team in what I supposed was 
the right direction, but there was no 
trace of a trail, and all landmarks 
were obliterated. Soon I did not know 
where I was driving. The man with 
me begged me to turn back, which I 
finally tried to do, with the result that 
I found myself driving in a circle. The 
intense cold benumbed me; my eyes 
were almost closed with snow, and I 
came as near giving up as I ever did 
in my life. Finally I noticed that the 
off gray was trying to pull opposite to 
where I was guiding him, and as a last 
resort I gave him free rein. He head- 
ec in exactly the opposite direction 
from where I thought the home place 
was. In about half an hour he stoppea 
at the board fence é@nclosing our house 
—and never in my life did a plain, un- 
painted pine board look so good to 
me. We soon gained the shelter of 
the barn, and the barking of the sheep 
dogs brought out my brother and the 
hired man. 

John laughed at me for giving up, 
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and insisted that he could get there. 
Procuring some balls of strong wool 
twine, he tied one end to the gatepost, 
letting it unravel as he proceeded, 
thinking that he could use it as a 
guide back. He did not get very far 
before he turned around, and I was 
vindicated. 

That night we had to take turns, one 
of us remaining in the sheep shed, 
where the ewes and lambs were, and 
walking among them, kept them from 
piling up and smothering the weak 
ones. My young wife kept hot coffee 
for us and placed some of the Christ- 
mas cake she had baked on the kitchen 
table, and, after all, it proved to be a 
pretty enjoyable night. 

Christmas morning broke still and 
bright, but intensely cold—away be- 
low zero. After feeding the home flock 
we mounted our horses and finally suc- 
ceeded in breaking through the deep 
drifts and reaching the wether shed. 
The shepherd was safe and sound, and 
had kept warm. We found him dig- 
ging a tunnel through a big drift in 
front of the open shed, in order to let 
out the sheep. About a dozen of the 
weaker ones had smothered, but the 
loss was not nearly as great as we had 
feared. Ten days later, three sheep 
crawled out of a big drift in one corner 
of the corral, where they had been im- 
prisoned ever since the storm, with- 
out food, the snow serving to quench 
their thirst, and the gradual melting of 
it releasing them. They looked very 
gaunt, but went to eating hay at once, 
and soon recovered. 

We had a late Christmas dinner that 
day, but a very cheerful and thankful 





one, and the roasted prairie chicken 
tasted very good. 

*” * a” os * ” 

How things and times have changed 
in Nebraska since that Christmas 
storm. Where there was only one sin- 
gle shanty between our ranch and 
Beatrice, some twenty miles distant, 
now every quarter section is a farm, 
with good buildings, orchards, etc., 
with churches and schoolhouses every 
few miles. Where we once drove our 
ox-teams across the prairie without 
being stopped by a fence, you now 
hear the “honk” of the automobile in 
which the farmer is taking his family 
to town over well-graded and dragged 
roads and concrete culverts. The 
identical eighty acres I gave for that 
team sold about a year ago for $100 
cash per acre, and the noble gray that 
saved my life ceased to travel twenty 
years ago. ‘ Wife and myself are past 
middle age, and live on the reminis- 
cences of our pioneer days. We have 
seen the endless prairies transformed 
into a wealthy empire, and take par- 
donable pride in having had an active 
share in this evolution. 

Yes, the world is growing better to 
live in every day, and I, for one, can 
not agree with the man who thinks it 
is going to damnation. 

However, we old pioneers would 
sound a note of warning to the genera- 
tion of farmers succeeding us, and that 
is in regard to the preservation and 
husbanding of our soil and resources. 
Take, for instance, the average yield 
of corn in Nebraska. It has steadily 
decreased for fifteen years or more, 
and simply because the soil has been 
robbed. The virgin sod which we 
broke up twenty-five years ago has 
been exhausted by successive crops, 
until today an average of sixty or sev- 
enty-five bushels of corn per acre on 
a Nebraska farm is unheard of. The 
only way to restore the elements taken 
from the soil is to regularly seed down 
part of the farm to alfalfa or clover 
and to keep live stock enough to con- 
sume every pound of roughage and 
coarse grain produced. 

I often wonder why Nebraska farm- 
ers don’t keep more sheep. A small 
flock of these animals with the prover- 
bial “golden hoof” will not only pay 
better in proportion than any other 
kind of live stock you can keep, but 
will be a good help in restormg the 
soil. 

But, Mr. Editor, I am presuming 
upon your well-known good nature, and 
must close. 

May God bless the big“ Wallaces’ 
Farmer family,” and vouchsafe to them 
—as well as to the editors—a Merry 
Christmas and a very Happy and Pros- 
perous New Year. 

















THE HARVEST OF WINTER. 





AMERICAN 
FARM GATE 


You, Mr. Farmer, 
your wife or chil- 
don’t have to 
lift an American 

Gate when you 
want to open it. 

Just release the 

catch, and the end 

rises automatically 
ait lifts itself), No 
tugging, no lugging. 

Works easiest, lasts 

a lifetime—but costs 

mo more. Invented 

by the first manu- 
facturer of steel 
farm gates, 

Before you buy a 
single gate for your 
farm, write us for 
Price list of Ameri- 

Farm Gates. It 
real econ- 
omy. Steel or wood, 

ainted or galvan- 
zed, all styles self- 
lifting. 

AMERICAN FARM 
GATE Co., 
4603 15th St. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


























Save Money) 


x fence until you 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 


A quality fence at 
a quantity price. 
Farm, Hog, and 
Poultry Fencing; 








Get It From 
~ the Factory 
both square an 


- Direct 
irec 'Giamond mesh; 
“light or heavy— 










A ROD AND UP 

Any style that you want. 
EVERY ROD CUARANTEED 

% to be satisfactory, and our 
guarantee is backed by 27 years 

: of selling direct to the farmer, 
Kitselman Fence stretches well and wears 
well. Made from Open Hearth steel wire, 
thoroughly galvanized. Large Catalog free 
to you for the asking. Write for it today. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 296 Muncie, Indian® 


STRONGEST FENCE MADE 
26-inch Hog Fence,_.___- 15¢. 
47-inch Farm Fence, __.23%4c. 
60-inch Poultry Fence___.30¢. 
E 80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.40 
i styles and heights, -Our Eree Catalog 
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large 
contains fence information you should have. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 32 Winchester, Ind. 
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OST durable fence 
made. Heaviest wires: 
Double galvanized. Stock 
ong. Chicken tight. 
13 to 35c per rod. 


mp We pay freight 
Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
pt.72 «@©=©©Cleveland, O. 











The Ever-Lasting Kind 


P= Steel Frames 


Champion U.- S. Scales Write for 
Cheap — Durable — Good _ full particulars. 


THE “BEST” PITLESS “OWE ScaLeco. 
FARM SCALES 1CA60 


CcuicaGo 


TENTS TENTS TENTS 


for Live Stock Sales, Fairs 
and Camping. We «re manu- 
facturers of all kinds of 
tents, awnings, machine, 
stack, wagon and horse coy- 
ers, aprons, paulins and all 
\ kinds of canvas goods. We 

can fit you ont. Write us 

our wants. reasonable. 


y' 
PEORIA TENT & AWNING CO. ):° 5 "ovrrm st. 
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CUT ICE nape 
With the Dorsch Double Row Pe 


Ice Plow. We guarantee it will 
cut more than 20 men sawing by 
hand. Cakes are cut uniform, 
of any size and thickness. One 
man and a horse will cut more ice In 
a day than the ordinary farmer or dairy- 
man can use. You can cut for others and 
make the price of our plow in two days’ use. 
Ask for catalogue and ip’ prices. 


trodactory 
& SONS,220 Wells St., Milwankee, Wis. 
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WORK FOR WINTER. 


Among the maxims of Solomon that 
the men of Hezekiah found somewhere 
in the temple, some two hundred and 


fifty years after his death, was one 
which was evidently a suggestion made 
to some Jew who was about to build 
a house the next summer, as follows: 


“Prepare thy work without, 

And make it ready for thee in the 
field; 

And afterwards build thy house.” 


This man evidently had a plan of his 
house, knew what he was going to 
build; and Solomon recommended him 
to get all the materials together, make 
all necessary preparations, and then he 
could get the kind of a house he want- 
ed and with the least expense. In oth- 
er words, Solomon said: Do your 
thinking and planning beforehand; do 
your headwork as you have time. No 
matter what we do, efficient headwork 
must precede efficient handwork. 
There is no occupation that does not 
require headwork. 

Our brains were put at the.top of 
our heads, and every nerve so linked 
up with the spinal column, which is 
but the continuation of the brain, that 
orders from the brain—the head office, 
so to speak—can reach the hands and 
feet and every muscle. The brain is 
the dominant part of the entire sys- 
tem. It does the thinking, the plan- 
ning; and it belongs to the hands, the 
feet and the whole body to do the ex- 
ecuting. 

If a man does not think about his 
work, he may about as well not work 
at all; for that work will not be well 
done. Now the time for the farmer to 
do his thinking and planning is in the 
winter. He has not much time for 
thought in summer. About all the 
time he has in the summer is to think 
about doing the thing that must be 
done at the time; but in order to do 
that efficiently, he must have a gen- 
eral plan clearly and distinctly mapped 
out. The time to do this is in the win- 
ter, when work is not pressing. The 
evenings are long, cold or storms con- 
fine us to the house, giving us that de- 
lightful family life which is found no- 
where in such perfection as it is on 
the well-ordered farm. 

Now what are the things the farmer 
should plan in the winter? Hundreds 
of them: but there are a few main 
things that we would like to bring to 
your consideration. First: Are you 
growing the kind of crops demanded 
by the soil, the climate, the market 
and your own tastes and ability? Have 
you thought this over? We haye seen 
farmers—any number of them—grow- 

fing crops for which their soil was not 
well adapted. We have seen them 






































growing oats—thousands of them— 
where winter wheat would have paid 





them two dollars for every one they 
made on oats. We have seen men 
trying to grow corn on orange land in 
California. They failed, of course. We 
have seen men trying to grow potatoes 
on land where success would be an ac- 
cident, and growing corn on land that 
ought to have been in potatoes. We 
have seen men growing fine crops for 
which there was no market, and could 
not be for years. Are you growing the 
kind of crops best adapted to your 
land, your climate and your market 
facilities? 

Are you growing the variety of any 
kind of grain that will bring you the 
best results? Are you growing ninety- 
day corn where only 120-day corn will 
give you a full crop? Are you growing 
summer apples for which there is no 
demand, when you ought to be grow- 
ing winter apples? Are you growing 
mongrel corn when you ought to be 
growing a pure-bred variety? Do a 
little headwork on this line this winter. 

Are you growing so much grain and 
so little grass that your farm is los- 
ing fertility, and must do so as long as 
you continue to do this? We know 
that many of our readers are doing 
this very thing. Some dre tenants 
and can not help it, because the land- 
lord, who wants immediate returns, 
and is not caring for the future, say- 
ing, “after me the deluge,” demands 
that you do so. Well, in that case 
you had better think about getting an- 
other landlord. Or if this comes un- 
der the eye of a landlord, we ask him 
to put on his thinking cap and do some 
thinking on this matter. For just as 
surely as the years come, land grown 
continuously to any kind of grain crop 
will lose its vegetable matter, which 
means the loss of the nitrogen. It 
means also the loss of your phospho- 
rus. Besides, you are getting your 
land out of physical condition. You 
are impoverishing the land; for no 
land was ever made—saving perhaps 
that annually flooded by overflow, like 
the valley of the Nile—that can stand 
that kind of farming. Don’t get mad 
at us for saying so. Many farmers 
have done so in years past, and later 
on have come to us and frankly told 
us that they were dead wrong, and 
asked us if it was too late to change 
their methods and try better ones. 

Are you growing enough live stock? 
This live stock growing has a most 
intimate and vital relation to soil fer- 
tility. We admit that it is possible to 
maintain fertility without live stock; 
but it is easier to maintain it with live 
stock than in any other way. You 
ask: What is enough? That we can 
not tell you. The minimum of land in 
grass ‘and meadow—and the grass 
should be mostly clover—is one-third 
of the acreage. Under many condi- 
tions two-thirds should be in grass 
and but one-third in grain. No mat- 
ter where you may go in the wide 
world, you will find the best farming 
where from one-half to two-thirds of 
the land is kept in grass. Under these 
conditions it is easy to maintain the 
virgin fertility or even increase it. 

Again, if you are keeping live stock, 
have you the kind to which your farm 
is best adapted, and the kind best 
adapted to your own tastes and abil- 
ity? There are many sections of the 
country where the land and climate 
are best adapted to dairy farming. 
There are other sections where it is 
best adapted for growing cattle; oth- 
ers to feeding cattle. Some sections 
are adapted to sheep growing, others 
to sheep feeding. Here the personal 
element is a very large factor. Are 
you fit to dairy? Are you enough of 
a gentleman to handle cows? Do you 
know enough to keep sheep? Almost 
anybody can keep hogs. Almost any- 
body can grow stock cattle; but do 
you know enough to feed them to the 
best advantage? Now these questions 
should all be threshed out this winter. 

It is not the man alone that should 
do the thinking. The farm is a family 
proposition. It is really a partnership 
—whether you so recognize it or not; 
and these questions are family ques- 
tions. Some farmers do not consult 
their wives at all; and that’s the way 
it sometimes happens that when a 
man dies and the wife takes hold of 
the farm, in some way or other it does 
better for her than it did for her hus- 
band. Consult your wife about these 
things. She knows more than you 
think she does. You have reason, but 
she has intuition. There is an old 
saying that a man toils painfully to get 
up the stairs, but finds his wife at the 
head. She does not know how she 
got there; but she got there, all the 








same. if you have a boy about twelve 
or fourteen years of age, let him into 
this council. He may not know much. 
He may have a good deal of the cock- 
sureness that boys of that age are apt 
to have; but the best way to get that 
out of him is to take him into the 
council. Get his point of view; point 
out to him where he is wrong, if he is 
wrong. The older the boy, the great- 
er the importance of taking him into 
this job of winter brain work. 

We have only mentioned a few of 
the big questions. The wife may pre- 
sent some questions. For example, 
she may say: You built a silo last 


year. It cost you three hundred dol- 
lars; the machinery three hundred 
more. I would like to have a bath- 


room, with closet and hot and cold 
water; and the more so because you 
have put in a water system on the farm 
because it paid you in dollars. I want 
one in the house because it pays in 
health and comfort. 

There may be a lot of other things 
she wants. We don’t wish to suggest 
too many at once; but one thing is 
certain: the wife, son and daughter 
should be taken into this family coun- 
cil, when the farmer is doing his plan- 
ning for the coming year. There is 
time now to mature plans. It may take 
some time. There may be diversity of 
opinion needing to be _ reconciled. 
There may be objections which are 
not apparent at first; but get the plans 
all matured before the frost is out in 
the spring. Let the family all under- 
stand what is to be done this next 
year; that they may all work together. 
This headwork will be more profitable 
in dollars and cents, in comfort, in 
satisfaction and the joys of life, than 
the handwork which must be done dur- 
ing the summer. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLMA’AM THINKS. 


Most farmers and most school di- 
rectors will at first blush assume that 
it does not make any sort of difference 


what the schoolma’am thinks about 
farming, whether she likes farm life 
or not, or whether she knows anything 
about it or not. Probably they have 
not thought upon the subject at all. 
They may have assumed that it is the 
business of the schoolma’am to teach 
the “three R’s” and to use the fourth 
R when necessary, for the purpose of 
making the teaching of the three R’s 
effective; that it is her business to 
preserve order during school hours, 
and to see that there is no rudeness or 
vulgarity on the playgrounds; and 
that, having done this, she is entitled 
to her pay. This would seem to be a 
reasonable view to take of it. 

We got a new view of the subject 
three years ago, when making the 
tour with the Country Life Commis- 
sion. We found that many people who 
had studied the subject believed that 
it made a world of difference what the 
schoolma’am thought about farming. 
It was stated at hearings before the 
commission that if she disliked the 
farm, liked the town, and thought town 
life the desirable and satisfactory life, 
that the fact that this was her view 
could not be concealed from the chil- 
dren at the most plastic period of their 
lives—say from six to twelve or thir- 
teen. If teacher liked town, then town 
must be the best place to live. If 
teacher dislikes the country, then the 
sooner they could get away from the 
farm, the better. And all this even 
if she did not express herself on the 
subject either by word or look. Just 
the fact that the teacher preferred to 
live in town, ride out each day, or 
even on Friday night and back Mon- 
day morning, would be regarded that 
the town was the best place to live. 

A few days ago Professor Barnes, 
of Philadelphia, whose address at the 
Iowa Teachers’ Association recently 
created such wide and favorable com- 
ment, was talking to us in our office 
on this very subject, and gave the re- 
sults of some rather interesting inves- 
tigations. 

Through the codperation of the 
teachers he secured letters from some 
five or six thousand children in the 
schools of New Jersey, ranging in age 
from seven to fourteen years. These 
letters were simply an answer to the 
question: “Would you rather live in 
town or in the country?” Now the re- 
markable fact is that of the children 
seven years old seventy-five per cent 
expressed a desire or preference for 
country life. The percentage gradually 
decreased until only seven per cent of 





’ those fourteen years of age wanted to 





live in the country. Eighty-five per 
cent of the teachers in these schools 
were women, and almost all of them 
lived in town, many of them coming 
out each morning by trolley or rail- 
road or other conveyance to their 
schools in the villages and open coun- 
try, and back to town at night. 

Professor Barnes is inclined to re- 
gard this drift of young people from 
the country to the town as largely due 
to the feminization of schools. He 
takes the ground that women natur- 
ally like the town best. They like its 
life, its stir, its social activities; and 
the country seems to them to be a 
rather poky place. 

If this be the case, then it becomes 
a matter of very great and vital im- 
portance to know what the school- 
ma’am thinks about farming. If she 
is farm-born and farm-bred and reaily 
likes farming, she leaves the impres- 
sion upon the minds of her pupils that 
farm life is the most desirable life. If 
she takes an interest in growing things 
—if her arithmetic is that of the farm 
rather than of the counting house or 
bank—if her geography is that of the 
township and state rather than of 
Kamschatka or the mountains of the 
moon—if she really enters into the 
spirit of farm life, then her influence 
upon the minds of the children is most 
salutary, whether she be town-bred or 
country-bred. Many town-bred school- 
ma’ams have little opportunity of 
knowing what country life really is. 
Some of them ride or drive out in the 
morning, teach the school, and go back 
at night. They do not know the heart 
of the farmer, and often have no 
chance to know. 

In our boyhood days the teacher 
“boarded ’round.” There were many 
unpleasant things connected with that 
—so far as the teacher was concerned 
—and yet it gave opportunity for 
knowing the home life and surround- 
ings of the pupils. It was a great treat 
to the children to have the teacher 
spend an evening, or two or three of 
them, in the home. It opened a new 
world to them. This is not practicable 
in these modern days. In this it does 
not differ from many other good 
things. 

It is not always easy for the teacher 
to get board in the country. It is not 
always possible for her to have a room 
to herself, so that she may study or 
rest; but certainly it would be a good 
thing if the teacher could spend an 
evening occasionally in a farm home; 
that is, if the farmer’s wife and daugh- 
ters did not try to make company of 
her, but would allow her to see the 
home life of the farm, treat her as a 
companion, and let her see just how 
they live from day to day. 

Rest assured of this, however, that 
if we are to stop this drift of farm 
boys and girls to town, it is a matter 
of importance to you to know just 
what the schoolma’am thinks. Give 
her opportunity to think right on this 
matter, and her services will be worth 
many times what they are if she 
thinks wrong. 

There is a certain danger in this 
feminization of school teaching. We 
believe that women now do practically 
all the teaching in the country, and 
possibly this is one reason why so 
few boys over thirteen or fourteen go 
to country schools. At that age a boy 
has not a great deal of respect for 
women, especially schoolma’ams. He 
will get over this after a while; five 
or six years more will change his ideas 
amazingly; but he needs at that age 
to be under the control of the mascu- 
line. The graces and charms of the 
feminine are wasted on the boy who 
needs oftentimes, if not a sound drub- 
bing ,at least the domination of the 
masculine mind and will. Hence, when 
we come to larger school districts and 
three or four-room schools, there will 
be an absolute necessity for men 
teachers. Perhaps high schools that 
fail to hold the boys after they are 
fourteen or fifteen might be able to 
hold them if there were more men 
teachers. For however good a teacher 
may be in her work, however amiable 
in her life, however gracious in her 
manner, the boy of fourteen often re- 
quires something more, and that is a 
dominating force that will be an attive 
force when necessary. The man to 
rule boys from fourteen to eighteen, 
however, must be a man and not a 
“sissy,” for boys have less respect 
for a “sissy” man than for a “sissy” 
woman. 

The more we think about this school 
problem, the more important and com- 
plicated and difficult it becomes. 
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THE MISSION OF FRESH AIR 




















Everybody needs fresh air! Every- 
body may have fresh air! But every- 
body does not have.fresh air! That is 


the reason I am writing this article. 
Usually no one is to blame but the ia- 
dividual himself if he does not have 
plenty of good, pure air to breathe. 
Sometimes, however, children are the 
victims of the ignorance and folly of 
their parents, but the rule is that ev- 
ery adult person may have an abun- 
dance of fresh air to breathe. Fresh 
air has a mission! That mission is to 
keep the body well and strong. Every- 
thing that lives and is of value to man 
and ministers to his happiness depends 
upon fresh air as a prime necessity. 
Animals need fresh air, as dairymen 
have discovered with reference to their 
herds of cows. Even a hen must have 
an abundance of fresh air if eggs are 
to be expected. These things are well 
known to every practical farmer, and 
yet, in spite of these facts, it is neces- 
sary to urge farmers and their families 
to admit fresh air into their homes, es- 
pecially the sleeping rooms. 











BY ARETAS 


E. KEPFORD 


Lecturer on Tuberculosis 


is stated eighteen persons have been 
taken out, dead of tuberculosis. You 
exclaim in terror, “How dreadful!” 
and it is dreadful; but the horror of 
it all is that through ignorance, super- 
stition and tradition, they destroyed 
themselves. 

The mission of fresh air is obvious. 
When the all-wise God created all 
things, He made the air to become one 
of the great sustaining elements of 
life. No plant can thrive without it, 
and no animal can live a moment with- 
out it. It makes blood, and nerve, and 
bone, and muscle. it gives inherent 
power to the body by which to resist 
disease. It brings the bloom of health 
to the fading cheek. It strengthens the 
moral power in man, thus contributing 
to character. It is obvious, therefore, 


that we must readjust our social or 
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EVERYRODY NEEDS FRESH AIR. 


It is always tragic to exclude pure, 
fresh air. We have evidence of this 
all over the state of Iowa, I know, 
personally, of many houses with awful 
records of death. 

I have been told that in one rural 
community in the southern part of the 
state there is a ridge that for several 
miles there is not a house but from 
which two or more victims of tuber- 
culosis have been taken out, dead. 

These persons so destroyed were vic- 
tims of the folly of shutting out fresh 
air and sunlight, and neglect of those 
wise precautions which prevent the in- 
ception and spread of disease. At this 
time of the year there are many fami- 
lies who deem it necessary to prepare 
themselves against the winter blasts 
by banking the house with stable ma- 
nure, putting on storm windows and 
doors, and guarding against the advent 
of any cold air into the house. I have 
known housekeepers to take rags and 
paper and caulk up cracks between 
window sashes and around doors. They 
have a two-fold purpose. The first is 
pecuniary; that is, to save fuel. The 
second is to protect themselves against 
taking cold. They succeed perhaps in 
saving some fuel, but it is absolutely 
sure that they do not succeed in pre- 
venting coughs and colds. 

So long as people follow these fool- 
ish habits, that long will the story of 
tuberculosis have to be written. There 
are many people who have a false con- 
ception of pure air. They imagine that 
if they sleep in a cold room that be- 
cause the air is cold, therefore it is 
pure. This may not be true. The air 
in a room may be warm and yet pure, 
and it may be cold and very impure, 
Illuminating gas will kill as quickly in 
a closed cold room as it will in a warm 
one. It is wholly a matter of getting 
fresh air into the sleeping room wheth- 
er that air be warm or not. The soon- 
er the people escape this delusion, the 
better will be all concerned. The un- 
sanitary, unventilated house will sure- 
ly become the gates of death. 

In almost every community in Iowa 
there are houses which are vicious. 
They destroy health, morals and life. 
If infection gets into them, it is as 
deadly as the poison of an asp. I have 
the record of one house from which it 





der and our habits of living. The com- 
mon school should be made the cen- 
ter from which these influences shall 
go forth. The hope of society still 
rests, as it always has, in the country. 
Whenever the thoughtful farmer be- 
gins to demand a rational and whole- 
some mode of living for the entire com- 
munity, there will grow apace a de- 
mand for such methods as shall con- 
duce to the health, morals and life of 
the community. The open air school, 








together with the school garden, with 
its manifold opportunities to work and 
exercise in the open air, is a long step 
toward the solution of the problem of 
preventable diseases. That people 
should recognize this fact, becomes 
more apparent every day. One of the 
most profitable days in my life was 
when I visited a little country town 
school in southern Iowa and watched 
the children in their school garden. In 
this school they taught agriculture, 
horticulture, floriculture and animal 
husbandry, a member of the board of 
education having donated for the use 
of the school a ten-acre tract of ground. 
Nor were the purely educational fea- 
tures neglected, but the same course 
of study was pursued that every other 
school of like class in the state fol- 
lows. It was significant that the chil- 





which can be observed in most every 
school in the state. They came in 
from their work in the garden or field 
with the color bounding to their 
cheeks, and with sharp, wide-awake, 
penetrating eyes. There was life in 
every movement and moment of that 
school. 

The health of rural school children 
would be very generally protected if 
adequate systems of heating and venti- 
lating were established in the build- 
ings. The ordinary country school- 
house is a travesty on our civilization. 
Its location, construction and general 
environment are in themselves often 
demoralizing. To compel children to 
sit in the foul, vicious atmosphere of 
the unventilated country schoolhouse 
is criminal, and I would advise that a 
great campaign be inaugurated 


‘throughout the state, looking toward 


the proper sanitation and ventilation 
of school buildings. You raise the 
question of expense? You say that the 
installation of a modern heating and 
ventilating system will be expensive? 




















HOUSE THAT CLAIMED ALL OF ONE FAMILY—SIX VICTIMS. HAS MANY DEATHS TO 
ITS CREDIT—ALL FROM TUBERCULOSIS, 


dren in this school did their work much 
more easily and better than the chil- 
dren in other schools of the same 
class, without these open air features. 
Making an examination of the children 
in this school, I found them to be alert, 
keen, and with an extraordinary power 
of grasping ideas. In other words, 
they did their tasks easier by virtue 
of their exercise in the open air. More- 
over, not a scholar in the room showed 
the anaemic, pale, devitalized condition 




















THIS IOWA FARM HOUSE HAS INFECTED WITH ‘SUBERCULOSIS EVERY FAMILY THAT 
HAS LIVED IN IT FOR MANY YEARS. 

















A HOUSE OF DEATH. Pind AFTER FAMILY DESTROYED. THREE OF THE PRESENT 
AMILY ARE DYING WITH TUBERCULOSIS. 





I admit that it wili cost some money 
to install it, but I maintain that the 
health of your children is of far more 
value to you and to the state than the 
few sordid dollars required to protect 
the greatest financial asset the state 
has. I do not agree, however, that 
such equipment is expensive. There 
are districts in the state in which the 
schoolhouses have been constructed 
along the most sanitary and approved 
lines, and there is not a taxpayer in 
any community in which these school- 
houses are located who would for a 
moment state that they are expensive. 
The investment in such equipment 
pays a thousandfold. 

Children are creatures largely of en- 
vironment, and as one county superin- 
tendent wrote me in sending a picture 
of a class of boys in one of her rural 
schools, who were taking care of a bed 
of flowers: “Boys who care for flow- 
ers will not destroy school property.” 
They will not be destructive of any- 
thing. The beautiful, the true, the 
right, the good, are impressed tpon 
the plastic minds of children largely 
by association, and given a beautiful, 
well-ventilated schoolhouse, with fine 
grounds, an opportunity for industrial 
pursuits with agriculture and domestic 
science, there can be no doubt of the 
product. 

The lessons of sanitation can be eas- 
ily taught, as is witnessed in one coun- 
ty where, by an entertainment, the 
country school secured a sanitary wa- 
ter container, together with individual 
drinking cups, and a sink with waste 
pipe and drain, all of which protected 
the children against infectious and con- 
tagious diseases. And it may be rein- 
forced here in concluding this para- 
graph, that there is nothing more es- 
sential in all of this than that an 
abundance of fresh air shall be con- 
stantly supplied to the growing boys 
and girls of our rural schools. 

The mission of fresh air is also one 
of health-giving and life-saving. Fresh 
air is now regarded as a most vital 
therapeutic agent. No physician would 
think of treating a patient with pneu- 
monia in a closed room. He knows 
that with the congestion of blood in 
the lungs, there is a high inflamma- 
tion; that the blood is crying for fresh 
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air, and that the hope of saving the 
patient’s life lies very largely in an 
abundant supply of fresh air. In the 
treatment of tuberculosis, the mission 
of fresh air is perhaps more generally 
illustrated than in any other disease, 
though in all diseases this element is 
vital. However, in tuberculosis, we 
have established now what is known 
as the “open air treatment,” by which 
patients are kept constantly in the 
open air. Of course, an abundance of 
good food, with complete rest, must 
accompany the open air treatment, but 
the air itself is known to be the great 
curative agent. The state of Iowa has 





sults this man and others like him 
must buy such feeds as cottonseed 
meal, oii meal and bran in order to se- 
cure the muscle building material in 
which corn fodder and oat straw are 
so lacking. 

Corn stover (no ears) and oat straw 
do not’ make a complete ration even 
for idle horses. It is possible to rough 
horses through the winter on such feed 
without grain, but they will lose so in 
weight and will require such heavy 
grain feeding on that account in the 
spring that it is best to give som« 
grain in connection. An excellent fee; 
mixture is made from forty-five pound 














BOYS WHO CARE FOR SCHOOL FLOWERS WILL NOT DESTROY SCHOOL PROPERTY. 


established at Oakdale a sanitarium for 
care and treatment of early cases. It 
builds pavilions and porches upon 
which these patients are treated. But 
large numbers of patients can not be 
admitted to the state sanitarium, and 
so must take their treatment at home, 
A shack or balcony, or screened porch, 
is provided for them, and in the open 





of corn, thirty pounds of oats, twenty 
pounds of bran, and five pounds of oil 
meal. Idle horses which are getting 
all the oat straw and corn stover they 
wish to eat should receive enough of 
this mixture to keep them up in good 
flesh. Seven pounds of this mixture 
should be nearly enough for a 1,500- 
pound horse not working. Not much 




















AN OUT-DOOR SLEEPING COTTAGE AT THE OAKDALE SANITARIUM 


air they make their battle for health 
and life. Many of them win the fight, 
and in any community in. which such a 
patient may reside, he is a constant 
object lesson to the citizens of that 
community on the value of God's pure, 
fresh air. What is the moral there- 
fore, which may be drawn from these 
white-faced victims all over our state, 
who are sleeping and living in the open 
air. This: that it is a thousandfold 
better to invite the open air into your 
home before you have contracted tu- 
berculosis, than, after having contract- 
ed this dreadful scourge, to seek the 
open air to regain health. 





TO BALANCE CORN STOVER AND 
OAT STRAW. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I wish information regarding the 
balancing of an oat straw and corn 
fodder ration. I have two problems— 
feeding horses and fattening steers. 
The horses will be idle. They have 
oats and corn. Please suggest a ra- 
tion with oil meal or bran or both. Is 
there danger of feeding too much oil 
meal, provided the ration is not too 
harrow? Please suggest a ration for 
steers, and tell why in brief.” 

Less hay will be fed in the corn belt 
this year than for many years past. 
Corn stover, oats straw, and serghum 
will largely take the place of hay. In 
this respect our correspondent’s prob- 
lem is similar to thousands of others 
of our readers. 

To secure the cheapest and best're- 





experience has been had with oil meal 
as a horse feed. The indications are 
that it is excellent when it is not used 
in amounts of more than two pounds 
per thousand pounds of live weight 
daily. It has a laxative effect upon 
the digestive system, however, and 
some horses become too loose if fed 
more than a pound of it. 

The best ration for the steers de- 
pends largely on the weight’ of the 
steers, the feeds available, and the 
prices of the same. With corn stover 
and oat straw as roughages and corn 
as the main grain feed, the following 
ration is a good, cheap one for a thew 
sand pound steer on full feed. Corn 
stover and oat straw, five to ten 
pounds; corn, fifteen to twenty pounds; 
cottonseed meal, two to three pounds. 
This ration is a good one because it is 
cheap, because it is palatable, and be- 
cause it furnishes about the right pro- 
portion of the muscle builders and the 
heat and fat formers to put on the 


most rapid gains. An objection to this . 


ration is that all the feeds in it have a 
constipating effect upon the digestive 
system. For this reason it might be 
better to substitute oil meal for cot- 
tonseed meal. This would run up the 
expense, and unless the steers showed 
signs of constipation we would use the 
cottonseed meal. Early in the feeding 
period the average 900-pound steer will 
eat as much as fifteen pounds of corm 
stover and oat straw, but at that time 
he will not be eating much more than 
five or six pounds of corn and half a 
pound of oil or cottonseed meal. 
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Raise Crops 
Not Stumps 


VEN if you never had to pay a cent 
taxes on stump land you would still 
be losing big money on profits that you 

do not get on crops that you cou/d raise if the 
land were free from stumps. 
Do you realize that on a forty acre field 
ou not only lose half the realty value of the 
and but at least, $750.00 per year in oe 
profits? Figure out how much actual cas 
profit the Hercules All Steel Triple Power 
Stump Puller will make for you the very first 
year and wy Beye a when, —_ = — 
own stump land is cleared, youcan do con- 
tract stu pulling for your neighbors or rent the machine at a nice profit. 


Hercules Stamp Puller 


All-Steel—Triple Power—30 Days Free Trial 
—3 Year Guarantee—Special Price Offer 


bout this new plan upon which Iam going to sell 5000 machines quickly. Let me 
one ee the Seseuten Let me tell you about its all steel features which mean 60% lighter 
weight, 400% greater strength and the ability to stand the strain of pulling any stump, green tree = 
hedge row, no matter how big. Let me tell you about this triple power feature, which means the pull P| 
a locomotive. Let me show you letters and photographs to prove thatyou can easily pul! an ai ° 
stumps a day with the Hercules at less cost than by any other known method of clearing your field. eee 
Let me en OO a ng eye ny tiene within three years, shether it is your fault or the fault of 
that breaksany time w n three 
jw gy Sow yy Rg ‘about the double ratchets which insure the sa: of you and the team— 
the careful machining and turning that means such light draft. Will you write me now for 
My Free Book and Special Price — sain in 
. bout the single, double and triple power feature of the ercules— mp or se -an- 
Pred er low down construction and many other advantages. I'll tell you — os to 
raise on Virgin soil. Write me—I want you togetin on this saving. duat a will da. Address 
me versonally. B. A. FULLER, President, 


Hercules Manufacturing Compan 
257 Seventeenth Street, 
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Does Not Burn Out Grates 


Unlike ordinary gas-house coke and hard coal, Solvay 
Coke does not burn out fire-pots or grates. It can be used 
in any furnace, range, stove or grate suitable for coal, and 
with better results. 


Buy Milwaukee 


Solvay Coke 


““The Fuel Without a Fault ”’ 


It is smokeless, sootless and clinkerless—saves time, 
work and worry. Being practically pure carbon—the heat 
element—you obtain complete combustion—no ashes to sift. 
Cheaper than hard coal. A clean, healthful, effective and 
dependable fuel for household use. Have you tried it? 

2,000 dealers in the Northwest sell Milwaukee Solvay 
Coke. Write us for folder ana name of nearest dealer. 





















Wonderful Self-Lockin 


Hoisting Device—The Jumbo! 
Big 30-Day FREE Trial Offer! rent sticie“hoisines Lava | 


show you an easier, better way. ru string your hogs up and holib’em up; I'll raise a w 


box, stretch a fence, do 40 odd jobs I'll do’em for 30 days. IfI don't earn my cost the 
irst time used. my makers wi!l take your word and take me k. I'ma guaranteed 


Jumbo Safety Hoist and Wire Stretche 


he instant you let up on pull rope, I lock it automatically in a vise-like grip. 
Yet a turn of the wrist releases my lock and I 

Load, a let the load down easy. My patenteda 
adjustable shoe fits various size 
popee—a0u, worn, wet or frazzled. 
I’\l last a lifetime. Try me on a 
30-day make-good-or-no- 

























HALL MFG. COMPANY, |50 Main Street, Monticello, lowa 


In Auto, Sleigh or Wagon on Cold Days 


It is neat, compact.attractive and unbreakable; sup- 
se a ar eater— plies the heat without flame, smoke or smell. We 
make 20 styles of these heaters from 90c each to $10. 
ost ofthem have attractive carpet covers with as- 

bestos lining. They have been on the market ten years and 
please every purchaser. We guarantee that you will be 


set or money refunded. They fitin at the feet, occupy 
pace and are just the thing. 


Don’t Shiver and be Uncomfortable 
when one of these heaters will keep you warm and cozy and 
comfortable on every business or pleasure trip in cold 
weather. Ask your dealer fora CLARK HEATER—the 
only kind thatwilllast indefinitely, never get out of order, 
and heat as much or as little as you want. Insist on the 
CLARK. Write for complete catalog—a postal willbring it, WRITE NOW. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 639 La Salle Ave. CHICAGO 
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How to Make Show Steers 


By the lowa Feeder Who Fed the Champion and Reserve 
Champion Car Loads at the 1911 Interna- 
tional, Chas. Escher, Jr. 








The fitting of stock for shows and 
exhibition purposes was practiced by 
our ancestors across the sea more than 
a century ago. Being imbued with the 
idea that these shows and exhibitions 
were great object lessons for the stock 
man, and especially for the young be- 
ginner, our people began to inaugurate 
numbers of them, and while we are 
comparatively a young nation in this 
line of work, we can already point with 
pride to the International show at Chi- 
cago as the greatest annual show of 
its character on the face of the globe. 
There it was that fancy cattle in car- 
load lots were first shown in consider- 
able numbers, until at this recent In- 
ternational there were brought togeth- 
er for competition from all over the 
United States one hundred and eight- 
een cars of cattle. 

Ours is a country of large ideas, and 





one side, his top and bottom lines 
should run parallel. Bear in mind that 
unless you have strong, level lines, you 
can never hope to have a ribbon win- 
ner. The steer should have a short, 
neat neck, with clean-cut throttle. Last 
but not least, the steer should have 
a good head. By a good head I mean 
one that has strong muzzle, with nos- 
trils somewhat prominent and large, 
which shows ample breathing capacity 
to supply a pair of strong lungs. A 
short muzzle is preferred. Never se- 
lect a steer that is great in length from 
his eyes to the tip of his nose. Fore- 
head should be wide, large ears, slight- 
ly rising upwards and covered well 
with hair. A blemished ear detracts 
materially from the general appear- 
ance of your show steer. With all 
these requisites, remember that a mild, 
quiet eye invariably means an easy 
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CHAS. ESCHER, JR. 


not content with the practice of feed- 
ing and exhibiting single animals in 
class, there became a demand for ex- 
hibiting in car-load lots. The feeding 
of car-loads of fancy steers for show 
purposes has become a specialty, and 
the men who have been successful in 
winning prizes in these classes are 
men who specialize in this particular 
work. And now as to the selection of 
a car-load lot of steers. 


We can not intelligently or under- 
standingly consider this subject with- 
out first considering the type and con- 
formation necessary for a good beef 
steer, and then group such animals in 
sufficient numbers to have a car-load 
lot, fifteen head being the required 
number. The general apeparance of a 
beef steer, if of correct type, should 
show a distinctly meat-producing form. 
By this I mean he should be compact 
and uniformly broad of back from 
crops to hooks. He should have suffi- 
cient depth of body, deep in his quar- 
ters, and especially should the steer 
have a broad, deep, full bosom, denot- 
ing strong lung power. Viewed from 





feeder, while a nervous, restless eye 
usually means an unsatisfactory steer 
and one irritable to handle. 
of steers thus described will bring 
about the desired uniformity of your 
car-load lot, which is most essential 
nowadays if you are in the winning. 
But to be successful in the production 
of high-class show steers, I have found 
it very important to have the right 
kind of breeding, and then follow up 
with the right kind of feeding, and not 
upon one alone, but upon both, will 
depend your success. 


Good breeding along beef lines of } 


ancestry is not essential for the pro- 
duction of a high-class carcass of beef, 
as many a scrub-bred steer develops 
into a good carcass, but good breed- 
ing is most essential to secure that 
high standard of perfect beef confor- 
mation which is necessary to have in 
a load of finished steers if you hope to 
win. Thus, it requires breed type to 
hold uniformly in the finished steer, 
and this uniformity of breed type is a 
strong expression of high quality. 
Now, I think that you will agree 
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Don’t waste a minute of this 
merry day. Have the presents 
ready Christmas eve. Hangeach 
stocking up. Arrange the pres- 
ents that won’t go inside in little 
piles around each stocking. 

Then, when all have gone to 
sleep, sneak into each bedroom 
a jolly-faced Big Ben. 

He’ll ring the merrjest Christ- 
mas bell you have ever heard and 
get the family down toseethe pres- 
ents bright and early so the whole 
day will be yours to fully enjoy. 

Big Ben is a gift worth the giv- 
ing, for he is a clock that lasts and 
serves you daily year after year. 

He is not merely an alarm clock 
—he's an efficient timepiece—to 








Here is Big Ben. 
May he wish you many of them! 


get you up or to tell the time a// 
day—a clock for bedroom, parlor, 
library or hall. 

Big Ben stands seven inches tall. 
He’s massive, well poised, triple 





plated. His face is frank, open, 
easy to read—his keys large, 
strong, easy to wind. 

He calls you every day at any 
time you say, steadily for ten 
minutes, or at repeated intervals 
for fifteen. 

He is sold by jewelers only—the 
price is $2.50 anywhere. 

If you cannot find him at your 
jeweler’s, a money order sent to his 
designers, Westclox, La Salle, 
filinois, will bring him to you 














express charges paid. 
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st Marlin 


REPEATING RIFLE 


The only gun that fills the 
demand for a trom- 
bone (“pump”) ac- 
tion repeater in 
25-20 and 
32-20 


calibres. 





convenience. 


hese cost extra on other rifles of these 
Our 136 page catalog describes the full 7Z7zr/Za 
line. Sent for three stamps postage. Write for it. 


The Marlin Prearms ©. 














high ve- 
locity smoke- 
less cartridges, 
also black and low 
pressure smokeless. 
Powerful enough for deer, 
safe to use in settled districts, exe 


cellent for target work, for foxes, 
geese, woodchucks, etc. 


Its exclusive features: the quick, smooth working “pump” ection 
the pesnrcage Bm Special pn Ta Steel barrel: the modern solid. 
top and side ejector for rapid, accurate firing, in safety and 


It has take-down construction and Jvory Bead 
calibres, 


115 Willow Street 
New Haven, Conn, 











shredders. 


quired. Double value at trifling extra cost. 


in succession travel in the same 
corn stalks into a nicel 
P., according to size. 


path. 


“Modern Silage Meth 
mention this paper. 


Salem, Ohio 





Gutting and Shreddin 
‘an “Ohio” Gutter gy 


Reducing your clover, alfalfa and other dry balancing 
rations to a fine mass gives bigger feeding results. The 
Ohio” Cutters do this perfectly and also make efficient. 
Simply remove the cutting knives and put 
shredder blades in their place. A few minutes’ time, no 
additional speed and but slight additional power re- 


“Ohio” Shredder Blades have projecting steel teeth—no two 
They split and tear the 
shredded condition. Power 2to 15 H. 
lower or carrier elevators handle ma- 
teria! perfectly. Our 112-page catalog sent free on request. 

ods,” 240 pages, ten cents. 


SILVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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De Vaux Cholera Antitoxin 
Does the Work 


Immunization necessary than insurance. 
8S to 100 per cent sick hogs treated for Cholera and 
ALUABLE BOOKLET FREE 


Swine Disease have been saved. V. 
telling how to immune healthy h 
sick hogs. WRITE 


FARMERS TREAT 
THEIR OWN HERDS 
i Don’t 


and how to cure and care for 
awayrt 


De Vaux Antitoxin Co., Dept. E 1 42 Madison St., Chicago 











When answering advertisements please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Tobias, Nebr . June 4th, 1911. 


Troy Chemical Co., Binghamton. N. Y.—A year and a half 
Beo I hada bottle of your spavin remedy. I cured my horse 
With it and then gave what I had left of it to a friend who had 

le with a spavin, which veterinarians had failed to cure. 
yfriend today says, ‘It’s certainly a sure cure.’” Find $5.00 
aacther bottle, Very truly, Tazo. Raovzs. 

e When discriminating, cautious. -headed bank- 
farmers and business men write for informatio: 
then select ** Save-the- Horse ’’ from the mass o! 

Femedicn presented, and these are the kindof men 
XPERT ADVIC FE ft is there need to ask why ? 


EXPERT AD Describe case. We'll advise 


frankly and clearly what to do. 





$5 om py = to absolutely perma 

cure Bone Soave, Riagdoae 
poe Splat, Capped Nock, |, Shee 
Bou at or rotund the money, No ocaz 


$5 of of Dreggists or Besiers ond Express Peid. 
(ROYCHEBICALCC SC cla! Ave., Bingh Ri. Yo 








. No matter how old the blemish. . ay 
ow lame the horse, eo! ow many docto 
have tried and failed, u 
F lemming’ s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Use it under oar guarantee—your money 
refunded if it doesn’t make the horse 
gcosound. Most cases cured by a single 45- 
minute application—occasionally two re- 
uired. res Bone Spavin, Ringbone and 
idebone, new and old cases alike. Not used 
on splint, curb or soft bunches. Write for 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best book on blemishes, and we send f& 
free. Read it before you treat any kind o} 
Inmeness in horses. pages, illustra- 
tions, durably bound in leatherette. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, (2) 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, mh. 


Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A Safe, Speedy, and Positive Care 


Thesafest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the piace of all I!naments for mild or severe action. 
Removes all a ad or Blemtshes 


m Horses 
gottie, PERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 
OR FIRING, blemish 


to or 
ye bottle sold is warranted to ee satisfaction 
1.50 per bottle, Sold by druggists. or sent 
y ex charges paid, with fall directions for 
its use. Send for descriptive circulars 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland. oO. 


Don’t Haye a Blind One 
“VISIO” 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and 

























“Visie” will convince any horse owner that it will 
Qbdsolutely eure defects ot the eye, irrespective of 
the len of time the animal has been afflicted 

No matter how many doctors have tried ‘and failed, 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refund 
meney if it does not cure, 

$2.00 per bottie, postpaid on receipt of price. 

ViSIO Remedy Ass'n, 2459 Calumet Ave., Chicego IIL 
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can be worked. Page 

tig each bottle * Is ho 
delivered. Horse 
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The old. reliable remedy you can 
pend on for Spavin, Curb. g tH 
gbone or lameness. Thou- 
sands have proved it invaluable. 
Get a bottle from your dru ggist. 
Price per bottle $1. 6 for $5.* “Treat. 
ise on the Horse’’ Free at drug- 
gist or from Dr. B. J, ~~ wy yw. 
Knosbarg Falla, Vt., U. 8. A. 








Makes Fat 


Saves Corn 









Stock !:keand thrive on —— ear corn. It 

Provides the “eK 

eaten, no waste. 1, 2, 4 hole sizes. % to? in. 

slices! See the DEAN at your dealer's. If 

he doesn’t handle, write for particulars. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 

Enterprise Windmill 6 Sandwich, I 





with me that good blood tells, but bear 
in mind that a part of the breed must 
0. necessity go in at the mouth, or, in 
other words, the corn crib cross is 
necessary. You may buy animals of 
the bluest strains of blood and the 
most perfect conformation obtainable, 
and yet, if you fail to feed them prop- 
erly, you ca not hope to win. And 
now the question arises as to how to 
feed a car-load of steers. You are 
aware that doctors differ and judges 
disagree; and so do fitters of show 
cattle differ very widely in _ their 
methods of feeding and the procedure 
of fitting and trimming. I prefer hav- 
ing the steer from calfhood up, so I 
may acquaint myself with his individ- 
ual needs and his temperament. Re- 
member that all steers are not alike, 
and that a good ration for one may not 
be sufficient for another. The calf 
should be taught to eat grain as soon 
as old enough. A mixture of equal 
parts, whole corn and oats, with a light 
sprinkling of oil meal makes a splen- 
did feed for the youngster. If in win- 
ter, feed alfalfa or clover hay with 
the above mentioned grain ration. Pre- 
suming that these calves are to be 
shownsas yearlings, I will now deal 
with them at weaning time, which 
should be about December 1st or be- 
fore, until the following December, 
when they will land at the Interna- 
tional at Chicago. I prefer feeding a 
two-year-old for exhibition as an ex- 
pert feeder can produce that uniform- 
ity of ripeness and perfect finish which 
is almost an impossibility jn a load of 
yearlings. 


My reason for selecting for my illus- 
tration a load of yearlings is that mod- 
ern demand indicates a great change 
in markets, and cattle feeders and fit- 
ters must of necessity conform with 
modern requirements. We have made 
a thorough test, putting before the 
judges (who are men of national rep- 
utation) two as good loads of fancy 
Angus beeves as our money, judgment 
and brains could produce. The one 
was a load of two-year-olds, weighing 
close up to 1,500 pounds each; the oth- 
er was a load of yearlings, equally as 
gocd, but smaller, weighing 1,200 
pounds each. And what was their 
verdict? The handy weights received 
the championship honors over their 
older brothers. 

During the winter, avoid close sta- 
bling, open sheds to the south being 
preferred. Keep well bedded, as com- 
fortable winter quarters insure con- 
tentment, and contentment is a prime 
factor necessary to insure good gains. 
Avoid the use of stale grains or musty 
roughness, for such feed never stimu- 
lates an appetite. Change your ration 
and mix your feeds so they are palat- 
able, remembering that a ration be- 
comes less palatable if limited to few 
feeds. No matter how carefully a bal- 
anced ration may be fed, it will not 
prove an economical one unless sup- 
plied in sufficient quantity to meet the 
requirements of the animal. 


There is a possibility of under feed- 
ing an animal as well as over-feeding 
for best results. In the early period 
of your feeding, avoid over-feeding of 
carbohydrates, but rather feed strong- 
er with protein feeds, as this will tend 
to marble your carcass, and the steer 
when finished will be void of that 
patchiness which the butcher has 
learned to despise. 

Over-feeding will, without fail, pro- 
duce roughness, and the steer will 
arrive at the stage of full bloom long 
before the feeding period is completed. 
The products of the farm are about all 
that is necessary to make up the bulk 
of your feeds. Oats is a splendid feed, 
but if too high in price, feed three 
parts of corn to one part of bran, with 
a fair-allowance of oil meal. In feed- 
ing oats, corn and bran, feed two parts 
corn to one part oats and one part bran 
—by measure and not by weight. Also 
change your feeds from time to time, 
feeding cottonseed meal, oil meal, or 
some molasses feed to stimulate an 
appetite. 

Do not deprive your steers of exer- 
cise for best results, as health and 
vigor are promoted where animals are 
allowed to move about. During the 
winter season they should have ample 
yardage to move about, and especially 
does this apply to young animals. 
When spring comes, I give them the 
run of a good grass field, blue grass 
being preferred. Greater gains come 
from summer feeding on grass than 
from winter feeding, as grass seems 
to take the place of grain to a certain 
extent, and grass, you know, is nature’s 





food for cattle. Some feeders prefer 
not turning their cattle on grass until 
the grass has made a good growth. I 
think this is a mistake.| I believe in 
turning out the steer in the early 
spring when Doctor Green is just be- 
ginning to make his appearance, and 
thus gradually accustom them to the 
change. ‘Too sudden a change often 
works disaster and the steer is caused 
to scour. From June on, if the pas- 
tures contain clover, a grain diet con- 
sisting entirely of corn, may be fed, as 
clover supplies the protein necessary 
for an almost balanced ration. If the 
pasture is mostly blue grass, supply 
protein in the form of oil meal or cot- 
tonseed meal, the latter being pre- 
ferred from grass time on. 

In the early fall, supplement with 
part new corn, and this may be done 
with excellent results if fed carefully. 
I now have reference to corn in the 
roasting ear stage. The attendant 
should remember that quietness and 
contentment are always conducive to 
the best results, and a curry comb, if 
properly handled, is all the club neces- 
sary in the feed yard. Variety is the 
spice of life, and to obtain best results 
it should be furnished when feeding 
cattle for show or market. Change 
your feed from time to time, but bear- 
ing in mind, as the period of feedirg 
draws to a close, to substitute feeds 
that are strong in carbohydrates and 
less nutritious in protein, so that your 
steers arrive at that finished stage 
when market time arrives. The feed- 
ing of too much. roughness tends to 
not only lessen your gain, but it tends 
to do injury to that conformation that 
is desirable in a show steer. A 
paunchy steer does not appeal to the 
killer, and a steer of this type in your 
load detracts from the merit of the 





load. Avoid over-ripeness, as patchi- 
ness does not appeal to the butcher 
buyer. Bear in mind that smoothness 
spells quality in big letters. 

Some of the many requirements nec- 
essary if you hope to win: 

You will know that your cattle are 
broad enough when they have made a 
double path leading from the barnyard 
out to the pasture field. 

If weather conditions have been nor- 
mal there will be a narrow strip of 
grass growing in this double path. Af- 
ter a rain storm, it will be found nec- 
essary to move the steers about, so 
the water will drain off their backs. 

In preparing their show coats, it will 
require much elbow grease, and when 
you have them shining so that you can 
see yourself as others see you, then 
you can begin to draw your own con- 
clusion as ‘to where you will land on 
show day. 

As I have stated before, variety is 
the spice of life, and to be successful 
in your fitting operations, your steers 
must have a menu elastic enough to 
embrace everything in the cattle feed- 
ing world trem “soup to nuts.” 

You will agree with me that there 
are numerous requirements necessary 
to select, fit and feed a load of show 
steers, but a summary of the text that 
I have tried to discuss narrows down 
to three important factors—selection, 
feeding and fitting. If the work has 
been well performed, the selection 
must of necessity be a uniformity of 
breed type and conformation. The 
feeding process, if carried out prop 
erly, has produced a finished product 
in a ripened steer. The fitting and 
trimming, if successfully done, has 
brought about a uniformity of condi- 
tion, which, when attained, must of 
necessity have quality and merit. 
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How DoYOU Spread Mana 






pitchfork method. 


time invested. 


are simple, strong, and durable. 


you is best for the soil. 


(Incorporated) 


HE above illustration shows the difference in crops, a 
between the IH C way of spreading manure—and the 


Whether you have a large or small farm, or want a 
spreader for orchard use or truck gardening—there is 
an IHC that will suit your requirements. 
not see the IH C local dealer at once? Get a 
catalogue from him, or, if you prefer, write direct. 


International Harvester Company of America 








The pitchfork way is slow, hard, and disagreeable, wastes much 
of the value of the manure, and the results hardly justify the labor and 


The I H C Spreader cuts the manure into fine shreds, spreads it 
evenly,and makes the work easy. Spreading manure the 1H 
bound to result in better soil, bigger crops, and more profits, 


I HC Manure Spreaders 


Kemp 20th Century, Corn King, Cloverleaf 


They have many advan- 
tages that make them superior to other spreaders. 

All working parts are extremely simple and wonderfully 
strong. The beater driving gear is held in a single casting, 
so that there is no binding—no cutting of parts caused by the 
gears springing out of alignment. 

ort for the apron reduces the draft. The levers are conven- 
ient. The feed changing device can be shifted quickly and 
easily. The wide range of adjustment allows you to spread 
manure heavy, medium, or light, as your judgment tells 


C way is 









The roller bearing sup- 













Why 















IHC 
Service Bureau 


The purpose of 
| this Bureau is to 
furnish farmers 
with information 
on better farming. 
If you have any 
worthy * question 
concerning soils, 
crops, pests, ferti- 
lizers, etc., write to 
the LHC Service 
Bureau, and learn 
what our experts 
and others have 
found out concern- 
ing these subjects. 
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(MERRY CHRISTMAS 


To Wallaces’ Farmer Readers 


or 7 
ety ~ Sad. 



























































We Wish Wallaces’ Farmer Readers a Merry Christmas val Express the @ 
Hope That 1912 May Be the Best Year in Every Way 
That They Have Ever Enjoyed 


For more than a dozen years we have been doing business | of business, finds out that some mistakes are made. We 


with Wallaces’ Farmer readers. We believe we may say have always stood ready to adjust complaints of any kind 
| that were made, and we want to make a special request of 


without laying ourselves open to the criticism of exaggeration, Walinics’ Ferunar casdinn thee iF ancien Ma akan 
that we have saved them thousands of dollars on the lum- | .": " : : : 

is in any way unsatisfactory, that they write us immediately 
ber, other building material and merchandise which they stating why it is unsatisfactory, and we can assure them 
» have bought. It has been our object to treat every customer | that their complaint will receive immediate attention. 
in a way that would make him a permanent customer and | Our business has grown by leaps and bounds since we , 
a friend, and if we have failed in any regard, it has not been | started in the nineties, which means that it is founded on a 
from intent but through some oversight or carelessness in | right basis, and it is our ambition to make it the biggest and 
our office, which like every office that transacts a great deal | best business in the country. 


We Are Believers in the Square Deal 


By that we-mean that we believe every man is entitled to | dealing with us that they have saved money, and where 
absolutely fair treatment and the same kind of treatment | lumber has been purchased, they have invariably found that 
that every other man receives. We have given this kind of | our grades have been better than those they were able 
’ treatment to our patrons, Many of them have bought of us | to secure in their own town, to say nothing of the saving 
a number of times, as they have found by experience in | in cost. 


% We Want Wallaces’ Farmer Readers to Visit Our Plant 


We can convince the most skeptical if they see what we | and wear. There is absolutely nothing you desire to buy 
-» have to offer them that our claims are true, and that dealing | in this line that you cannot secure of us at the same big 
with us means the saving of many dollars on the building | saving in price, as we have saved thousands of dollars for 
, you do. It likewise means the saving of many dollars if | our patrons on lumber and building materials. 
you wish to buy furniture, carpets, rugs and things to eat | 


We Want to Do More Business With Wallaces’ Farmer Readers in 1912 % 


Let's get together. We can sell you the goods you need | save you many dollars on the things you buy. Do not take 
at a big saving. We can give you as good goods as it is our word for it; investigate; find out for yourself if our claims 
possible for you to buy any other place. We guarantee | %¢ right. Send us the bill of lumber you want to buy, of 
iia iat ill ae en eel ion ae | the furnace, heating plant, farm water supply system, furni- 

a aes a $ nO” | ture—in short anything you want to buy, and we can con- 
and you are dissatisfied in any way, you can return the | yinc. you that we can save you money. Our big catalogue 
- goods, and we will return the money. Our interests are | for 1912 will give youa splendid idea of what we offer you. 
mutual. You want to make more money on the farm, and | We want you to send for it today. If you have not looked 
we can help you, for as one of our noted men says, “It is not | it over, it will be a revelation to you of the things you can 
what you earn, but what you save that counts,” and we can | buy and the money you can save. 


Our Free House Plan Book is Yours for the Asking 


If you are thinking of building a home or any building on | abled them to build. Where the material is purchased of 
the farm, do not fail to secure this plan book. It will give | us, we furnish not only the plan book but also architect's 
aS you helpfui information. It tells you at just what price we | blue prints, so that any good carpenter can build your house 
can furnish all the materials necessary to build with. Thous- | at a saving of time to himself and to you, and you are not 
ands of folks have utilized our plan book, and the saving | out a cent for the plans. This service is free if you buy of 
they have been able to make in buying the materials of us, | us. Why not utilize it? Send for this free plan book and 


in building homes and other buildings on the farm, has en- | big catalogue today. 
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FERRE REREAD || 


ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 
35th AND IRON STREETS ; CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“All Cream—No 
Skimmed Milk” 


A paper of universal appeal—as interesting 
to the city man and his family as to the 
farmer and his. 


A paper that is practical without being dull— 
clean without being preachy—outspoken with- 
out being yellow—humorous without offense. 


A paper that mirrors farm life in all its 
delightiul reality—brings the smiling coun- 
try right to the door of the city man and 
teaches one farmer what the others are doing. 


Such a paper is FARM JOURNAL 


—the crispest, meatiest, cheerfullest, most 
helpful and best loved paper printed. 


A dollar brings it to you monthly for five 
vears, If, after receiving the first few copies, 
you don’t like your bargain, say so, and we'll 
‘ebate to cover the unexpired subscription. 
We take the risk—cheerfully. 


FARM JOURNAL 
134N. Clifton St., Philadelphia 


IT SAVES FEED 


—A WINTER NECESSITY 


PEE Stock will go through the Winter 
in better shape on much less feed if you , 
take the chill off their drinking water 
and keepit at temperature . 
acceptable tothem. You 4 
can do this the best and 
cheapest with 


THE 


$9 
**Best Ever 
HEATER 
Most satisfactory, dura. 
able, economical and con- 
venient tank heater made, 
Burns gasoline; heat reg- 
ulated to suit weather; ree 
quires little attention,sim- 
ply keep grscties can fille 
ed; burns 18 to 26 hours 
with one filling, Made of 
24-gauge galvanized iron 
in twosizes: No. 1, price 
12, for tanks up to 12 


















Sold direct from factory to 
, wy Get ready to save feed—order one to- 
oy. or get our free ill 
“No More Ice In Your Stock Tank.’”’—tells 
all about heater, how it works, how it saves feed. 
rite today, address, 


SCOTT MANUFACTURING CO. 


304 Curtis Building Kansas City, Mo. 














oo with or without elevator) 
CRUSH ear corn (with er without 
eeeaRINe all kinds of smal! grain, 
Have Conical Shape Grinders. 
Different trom ali others. 


LiGHTEST 
RUNNING 


(Our Circular Tells Why) 


Handy to ate. 10 Sizes— 
wear hp.c ey 6 to 200 bushels. @ 
je Aise Make Sweep Grinders. = 


FREE Rooklet on “Values of 
Feeds and Manures."’ a 
N. G. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 














We will send yon, any one of our 44 year 
famous Quaker City Feed Mills and if 
mill is not entirely satisfactory at end 
of trial, you canreturn same at OUR EXPENSE. 
Sold direc tfrom factory to user. 23styles,rang- 
ing from hand to 20 horse power, to selec ¢ from. 


Quaker City Feed Mills 


make and save big money wherever used for grinding corn 
and cob and ali kinds of small grain separately or mixed; 
table meal, SHU CK and KAFF TR CORN, fine, medium 
or coarse ; also grind soft and wet corn. Our free trial and 
arantee absolutely protect you. Wealsohandle Engines, 
Bitsers. Shellers, etc. Send for FREE CATALOG, 

A. W. STRAUB CO., 
Dept. P-3731433 Fitbert St., 
Phila., Pa. Dept, I -87038-07 So 
Ashiand Ave., i 








Highést Grade of Corn and Buck 
wheat Table Fiaur in One Grinding 





Lock S Suites 1 id. Bigs gmoney for agents. 
C.A. ee aa ve., Chicago, Il. 








PILES IN PIGS. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Seven of my fall pigs are affected 
with piles. They are about three 
months old, and weigh forty pounds. 
l am feeding corn and oats ground 
together, equal parts, and shorts mixed 
in the form of a thick slop. Two gal- 
lons of the ground corn and oats to 
one gallon of shorts mixed with skim- 
milk, are fed three times daily. I also 
give some shelled corn. I have been 
feeding a worm remover and tonic 
once a day according to directions. 
The pigs were not affected with the 
trouble until I commenced feeding this 
medicine. Do you think it is possible 
that the medicine caused the trouble?” 

These pigs are having digestive trou- 
bles, cr the tumors around the anus 
would not have appeared. Sometimes 
the cause is constipation; in others 
diarrhoea; while it may be due to the 
eating of large amounts of such sub- 
stances as ashes, coal, rotten wood, 
dirt, etc., by the pigs. Ineour corre- 
spondent’s case it is possible that the 
worm remover may have brought on 
the trouble. Some worm removers 
contain substances which act strongly 
on the bowels, and it may be that our 
correspondent gave a slight overdose, 
so that the bowels were stimulated too 
greatly and the muscles around the 
anus were so weakened that the rec- 
tum protruded and piles formed. This 
correspondent should use the worm 
remedy more cautiously. 

The first step in treating piles is to 
learn the cause. Does the manure in- 
dicate a constipated or a loose condi- 
tion of the bowels. In the former case 
a more laxative ration should be given 
—gsuch feeds as oil meal or bran should 
be added. If the bowels are loose, the 
ration had best be reduced. As direct 
treatment, washing the affected parts 
with hot soap and water for twenty or 
thirty minutes each day is good. This 
treatment should be followed by the 
application of an ointment made by 
mixing one part of ichthyol with ten 
parts of vaseline, or a solution made 
by dissolving one part of powdered 
alum in twenty parts of water. If 
the rectum is protruding it will gener- 
ally be possible after this treatment 
to push it back into place. If it shows 
a tendency to slip out again, a stitch 
should be taken across the anus, but 
a veterinarian should be called on to 
do this. Many cases of piles can be 


| treated only by a veterinarian. It may 
not pay, however, to call him in ex- 


cept in the case of valuable breeding 
animals. 





BUTCHERING HOGS ON MISSOURI 
FARMS. 

Every farmer who is considering put- 
ting up his own pork should find the 
bulletin recently issued by the Mis- 
souri State Board of Agriculture, on 
*“Butchering Hogs on,Missouri Farms,” 
very interesting. There is nothing the- 
oretical about it. It takes the hog from 
the time he is killed, through the pro- 
cesses of curing and smoking, till the 
meat is ready to cook. A large num- 
ber of farmers give their experience 
with the methods they have found the 
best. This bulletin may be secured 
free on application to the secretary of 
the State Board of Agriculture, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 





MEAT MEAL VS. TANKAGE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is there any difference between 
meat meal and tankage? If there is, 
which one would be better to feed to 
hogs that weigh from 100 pounds up?” 

Tankage and meat meal are very 
similar, both being by-products of the 
packing-house, steamed and ground. 
Meat meal, however, is generally of a 
higher quality than tankage, and con- 
tains about ten per cent more protein. 
Experiments at the Iowa station indi- 
cated that tankage and meat meal are 
equally valuable except insofar as the 
protein varies. If we had our choice 
between tankage and meat meal, wé 
would obtain the comparative analy- 
ses of the two, and buy the one which 
furnished a pound of protein the 
cheapest. 





HOGGING DOWN CORN. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Do you think that hogs waste corn 
when hogging it down? Will they eat 
more than they need? A friend of 
mine says they do; that they will eat 
more than if they are fed the corn in 
the ordinary way.” 

The best answer to this is to point 








Be Sure Your 
Shoes Are Pure 


“Impure shoes cause more sickness and death than 
impure foods,” says a noted St. Louis physician. 





ON EVERY HEEL 


Shoes containing composition insoles, heels and counters 
cleverly hidden by the outside finish are impure shoes—more 
dangerous than impure food 


Many people innocently buy Nothing yet known can take the 
adulterated shoes and wear them | place of leather for making shoes 
in the rain and snow. The result is | that wear long and protect the feet, 
wet feet, very often followed by | so we are making “Star Brand” 
a 7t1y bronchitis, la grippe and | shoes of good, honest leather. No 
—DEA substitutes for leather are ever used. 


We have made a consistent fight Our business has been built up by 
against adulterated shoes and have | making “Star Brand™ shoes uni- 
grown to be the largest shoemakers | formly better than other shoes sold 
in existence, with 13 great factories | at the same price. And “Star 
and yearly sales of over 13} Million | Brand” shoes are made in 64] styles 
Dollars—in‘only 13 years. —a shoe for every need. 





You should be as careful to buy pure shoes as your are 
to buy pure food. Ask for and insist upon having “Star 
Brand” shoes. The “Star” on the heel guarantees they are 
honestly made of pure leather. 


If your regular dealer does not sell “Star Brand” shoes it 
will pay you to change dealers. 


“STAR BRAND SHOES ARE BETTER” 


Made only by 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON g RAND SHOECo. 


13 Factories ST. LOUIS 




















Hishland Park Collese 


e HOUEH **The Greatest Exponent of Modern Education”’ EL 






Some Practical Courses 
not found elsewhere. 


















re 


School 

all the year. 

Enter any time. : 

Vigorous, thorough “Sg School 
instruction by expert terms open 


specialists. Smalituition SS Sept.5,O0ct. 16, 
fees. Minimum living expenses. Nov. 28, Jan. 2 
° . 2, 


Every aid for ambitious students Feb.20,Aprii 1,May 


with limited time and money. 2000 stu- ; ’ ’ 
dents each year. Graduates in rite oo 4 ayn June 11,1912 
sitions everywhere. Magnificent buildings, fully lew classes formed each 


equipped. Equal to best Eastern schools. on Students advance rapidly. 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 

Standard, Classical and Scientific A Complete College of Music. Piano, Violin, 

Liberal Arts Cou.ses. Also Preparatory ar d Musie Voice, Urehaatre, Band, Chorus, 4 Haren 

poomaneaey Preparatory Courses, in which stu- ony, Mandolin, Guitar, and Supervisor's Course in 

dents of all degrees of advancement are admitted. Public School Music. A fine faculty of teachers, 


Normal Didsctic State Certificate, County Certit- each an artist in his line. 
cate, Primary Training— most compiete Commerce Business, Shorthand, Telegraphy, 
training for teachers in the West. Graduates Penmanship, and Civil Service. 
receive state certificates. ** Not simply a course in bookkeeping in a Literar 
Civil, Electrical, Mechanical. College, but a thoroughly equipped Business Co 


ngin erin ahone * lege with the finest business exchange in the U. 8.” 
Engi eri ta Also’ one-year Telephone, Elec Graduates of combined Business and Shorthand 


chinist’s and Automobile Ma- 
chinist’s courses. 12-weeks courses in Gas, Auto- om a and Telegraph coursee guaranteed 


ay - Engineering. Shop work ~ siete ies . : 
ver 8, tudents Enrolled in 
Pharmacy 2;f2f0=,2%,0, %,0.2rretooe Home Study tsr'otcrmpendens cheat. a 
the Tarrest etgneion Coupes fr Drag Sf Piarmacy Expenses Bor"d.$1,7,$2 25 and $2.76 per week. 
nthe United States Normal and Business Courses, $18 a quarter. Send 
Oratory A thoroughly eautpped College of Oratory oe. State course in which you are inter- 
= 0. H. LONGWELL, Pres., Highland Park College, DES MOINES, IOWA 
COTTE 








You can transform any kerosene (coal oil) lamp or lantern 
into dazzling brilliancy with our wonderful Bright Light 
Burner. 50 candle — er invisible and unbreakable 
Steel Mantle. Brighter than electricity, better than gas 
or gasoline, and perfectly safe. No generating—simply 
light like any. kerosene lamp. Nothing to get out of order. 
Positively will not smoke or flicker. 
v NV 

AGENTS WANTED 2228:0vusne, Soljtie riaicy 
allorsparetime. Experience unnecessary. Make big money—be indepen- 


dent. Write today, Act quick—territory going fast. Complete sample, post- 
paid, 30c, 4 for $1.00. Money back if not satisfactory. : 


BRIGHT LIGHT CO., Dept. 96, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








to the experience of those who have | the general experience seems to be 
practiced hogging down corn for sev- | that the labor saved by hogging it 
eral years. We have yet to hear from | down, and the increased growth of the 
anyone who has given it a fair trial | hogs more than compensates for any 
and who is not well pleased with the | corn which may be wasted. The prac- 
result. It is quite possible that in wet | tice seems to be growing in favor each 
weather some corn may be wasted, but | year. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Wonderful Plow! © 


Does Work of FOUR Ordinary Plows——.. 

—and It Saves Time in Harrowing— 
Saves Manure— 

Protects You Against Drought 


Wonderful iniprovements have lately been 
made in plow making. After 40 years’ en- 
deavor, a real all-purpose plow has been 
invented—an implement which does 
perfect work on tame sod, heavy clay land, 
sandy land, mixed land—in any kindof soil. 
Spreads each slice even/y and smoothly. 
(No kinking.) Puliverizes the soil so as to 
give you a perfect seed bed with less mozs- 
dure, less manure and less harrowing than 
you ever thought possible. 

We want every farmer in America to know 
this great plow, and if you will simply send us 
your name, we will forward, postpaid, complete 
story of the Rock Island (C.T.X.) Universal 
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IOWA HORTICULTURISTS HOLD 
EXCELLENT APPLE SHOW. 

The best exhibit of apples which it 
has been our pleasure to see was on 
display the 12th, 13th and 14th of De- 
cember, on the first floor of the Capitol 
building, at Des Moines. The past sea- 
son has been favorable to the Iowa ap- 
ple, and as a result there was an exhi- 
bition which, in the opinion of those 
who should know, was fully equal to 
the best that the west affords. Hor- 
ticulture is becoming increasingly im- 
portant every year in the state, and 
we feel that many of our readers who 
have hitherto paid but little attention 
to it would find it worth their while to 
make it a serious study. Such men 
would have found it interesting to in- 
spect carefully the exhibit on display 
last week at Des Moines. They would 
have enjoyed comparing the shape and 
color of the different varieties—the 
Jonathans, Grimes’ Golden, W inesaps, 
Fameuse, and all the old favorites, 
were there, in addition to many of the 
newer and rarer sorts. An interesting 
thing to us was a plate of wild crabs 
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Note the peculiar corkscrew, auger-like fwist of the mouldboard. A slice of any 
thickness spreads out evenly over the surface without crimping and turns clear over, 
partly pulverizing the soil and burying all trash completely. No spilling over into the 
furrow or slopping forward onto the land. Lightest draft and easiest on the horses of 


any plow made. Wecontrol the shape of these mouldboards and they cannot be had 














which were four or five times the nor- 
mal size, being as large as a small 


Jonathan. There was an interesting 
nut display in connection with the 
fruit. 


While the apple show was in prog- 
ress the forty-sixth annual convention 
of the Iowa Horticultural Society was 
being held in a room adjoining. Here 
the leading practical horticulturists of 
the state and the professors from the 
agricultural college met on a common 
footing. Discussions were held on 
present-day orchard questions, such as 
cultivating, orchard heating, spraying, 
pruning, picking, packing and market- 
ing. The Horticultural Society pub 
lishes a full report of its meetings each 
year, and those of our readers who 
wish to get a large mass of practical 
horticultural information should send 
$1 to Wesley Greene, secretary ot the 
Iowa State Horticultural Society, at 
Des Moines, Iowa. This will give them 
membership in the society for 1911 and 
entitle them to the annual report. At 
the closing meeting of the society. it 
was voted to hold the apple show in 
November next year, at the auditorium 
in Des Mofnes. An even larger exhibit 


is expected next year, and it is pre- | 
be | 


dicted that larger interest will 
shown by the general public. The of- 
ficers elected for the ensuing year are: 
President, M. J. Graham, of Adel; vice- 
president, F. T. Spencer, of Ran- 
dolph; secretary, Wesiey Greene, of 
Davenport, and treasurer, F. O. Har- 
rington, of Williamsburg. 
The principal awards follow: 


Sweepstakes plate display of apples in 
the southern district—C. A. Campbell and 
Cc. G. Blodgett. 

Sweepstakes plate display of apples in 
the central district—Charles Garrett and 
F. O. Harrington. 

Sweepstakes display of apples in the 
northern district—C. H. True and Donald 
Hill, Mr. Patton being awarded a specia! 
premium of $50 for fifty plates of Wealthy 
seedlings. 

Best general box display—Charles O. 
Garrett, of Mitcheiville. 

Best ten boxes of mixed varieties— 
Charles O. Garrett, of Mitchellville. 

Best ten boxes of any one variety— 
Clayton O. Garrett, of Adelphi. 

Best five boxes of mixed varieties—F. 
QO. Harrington, of Williamsburg. 

Best five boxes of one variety—M. G. 
Beais, of Colorado. 

Best three boxes of three varieties—D. 
W. Lotspiech, of Woodbine. 

Best single box of any variety—D. W. 
Lotspiech, of Woodbine. 

Best single box of Joénathans—Clayton 
©. Garrett, of Adelphi. 

Best single box of Grimes’ 
W. Lotspiech, of Woodbine. 

Best single box of Winesap—Clayton O. 
Garrett, of Adelphi. 

Best single box of Delicious—D. J. Stu- 
art, of Des Moines. 

Best single box of Roman Beauty—F. 
©. Harrington, of Williamsburg. 

Best single box of New York Imperial 

J. Tarrison, of Mondamin. 

Best single box of Sheriffs—Charles O. 
Garrett, of Mitchellville. 

Best single box of Willow Twigs—Chas. 
O. Garrett, of Mitchellville 

Best single box of Roman Stems—Chas. 
©. Garrett, of Mitchellvile. 

Pest single box of Ben Davis—Clayton 
O. Garertt, of Adelphi. 

Best box of Ganos—D. W. Lotspiech, of 
Woodbine. 


Golden—D. 





BEE-KEEPERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Tri-State 
Bee Keepers’ Association will be held 
in the library building at Des Moines, 
Iowa, on Friday and Saturday, Decem- 
ber 29th and 30th. A program has 
been prepared which will be full of 
interest to bee-keepers, and all such 
are invited to attend. The secretary 
of the association is E. T. Leazer, 





Plow —how it came to be invented —how it 
works—how it will save you work, time and 
money—how it will greatly increase your crops, 
And we will also send you letters from farmers 


now using “Universal” Plows, 


The Only Universal Plow . 
There is no other plow like it. There are plows for tame sod: 
for heavy clay, for sandy loam, for use in s/ubble, cornstalks 
But the “Universal” isthe only plow with 


and irashy land. 


which any farmer in any /ownship in your s/aéecan properly 


The Rock Island(C.T. X.) 


plow up any field on his farm. 


Saves Hours and Hours 
of Harrowing 


Don't overwork yourself, your hired 
help and your horses harrowing your 
land. Get a“ Universal’’—the plow that 


on any other make of plow. 


Has more up-to-date features than any other plow, 
besides the great exclusive advantage of the Universal Bottom. For full description 
see our free book, called ““The Plow as a Manure Saver”’ (pages 11-16). 


Write for it. 








Universal Plow 





not only turns over the soil and covers all trash, but leaves 
that soil in such condition as to make it a simple matter to 


prepare your seed bed. Then you won't meed to harrow so 
much. Save time, labor and expense by less harrowing. 


Makes Manure Go Farther 


The U.S. Government says the manure from one horse 
It's certainly too valu- 
able to WASTE. Even with a manure spreader, one 
wastes fons of valuable fertilizer unless the seed bed ts 
porousenoughiotakeupthe manure rapidly. Andgood 
plowing is the first and most important step in pre- 


or cow in one year is worth $27. 


paring any seed bed. 


prices are right. 
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Guard Against Dry Weather 


Save the rain that fa//s and thus save your crop from “burn- 
ing up.” When you plow see that each slice turns over smoolz 
and flat, without crimping, and is better pulverized. The 
dop soil will touch the swbsotl without air spaces, and thus in 


dry weather pull the water up from be- 
low like a lamp wick pulls up kerosene. 

Deep plowing is often a.safeguard , 
ja ma drought. With a Rock Island ~ 
“Universal” you can plow as deepas any 
farmer would care to, and you will al- 
ways have fla/, smooth furrows. 


Priced Right 


We own and control ail patents on the world’s only Universal 
plow, but we are not taking advantage of the buyer. 


Our 
Ask any independent implement dealer. 


The Rock Island Universal Plow can be bought for about the 
Same money that you would pay for a commonplace plow. Yet 
its value is many times that of any other plow. 


WRITE! Send us name and address on a postal. Get the story of 

* the Rock Island Universal Plow incomplete form. You will 
also learn the price and be given an opportunity to inspect one of these 
wonderful, all-purpose plows. Please put your R. F. D. Number on postal. 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW COMPANY, 443 Second Ave., ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 





Salix, Iowa, from whom any further 
information can be obtained. 





FEEDS TO SUPPLEMENT SILAGE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“As I have very little hay for my 
weanling calves and yearling steers 
this winter, will it pay me to buy cot- 
tonseed meal at $1.50 per hundred or 
oil meal at $2 per hundred to feed in 
connection with silage? If I feed the 
cottonseed meal, how much per head 
per day should I feed to 700-pound 
yearlings and 400-pound calves?” 

With silage as the main roughness 
it should pay well to feed either oil 
meal or cottonseed meal. Of the two 
feeds, at prices mentioned, we would 
prefer the cottonseed meal for feeding 
in connection with silage. The consti- 
pating effect of cottonseed meal tends 
to counteract the loosening effect of 
silage, while oil meal is similar to sil- 
age in being laxative. One pound daily 
should be a good amount of cottonseed 
meal for the calves, while a pound and 
a half to two pounds should be about 
right for the yearlings. 





WARTS ON A COLT. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have a colt coming two years old 
that has his nose and lips full of small 
warts. What can I do about it?” 

Colts and calves often develop small 
warts in large numbers about the 
face. Generally they disappear in a 
few months, and no treatment what- 
ever is necessary. If our correspond- 
ent is worried about them, he may 
give the usual treatment, which is to 
cut them off even with the skin with 
a sharp knife or pair of scissors, and 
then apply a little terchloride of anti- 
mony with a feather or brush. The 
scab which forms in a few days should 
be removed and terchloride of anti- 
mony again applied. An ointment 
made by. mixing four tablespoonfuls 
of oxide of zine with eight tablespoon- 
fuls of lard should now be applied 
daily until the sore spot heals up. Such 
treatment will probably be too much 





trouble in our correspondent’s case, 
and he had best be satisfied with let- 
ting the warts disappear of them- 
selves. 





SHORT COURSE IN HORTICUL- 
TURE 


Monday, January ist,and continuing 
until Friday, January 12th, there will 
be a short course in horticulture con- 
ducted at the Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege, at Ames. The work will consist 
of lectures on all phases of orchard- 
ing and laboratory instruction on fight- 
ing pests, gathering and packing fruit, 
etc. There will be special lectures on 
pruning, renewing old orchards, com- 
batting drouth, fighting frost, varie- 


ties, propagation, timber trees for 
lowa, windbreaks, and preserving farm 
timbers. More complete information 
concerning this horticultural short 
course can be obtained by addressing 
the horticultural department, Iowa Ag- 
ricultural College, Ames, Iowa. 





TREE PROTECTION WITH AXLE 
GREASE. 

I have found a cheap grade of axle 
grease smeared around the tree to a 
sufficient height to be very efficient in 
protecting trees from rabbits. It is 
very cheap, and easily applied with an 
old mitten. 

DON E. SMITH. 





Atchison County, Missouri. 








THE FLOURGTY 


King of 
GAS 


Tractors 











Built in Three 


Sizes— 


20, 30 and 40 


Horse-Power 








Mr. Farmers, Read What Your State Representative Has to Say: 


Regarding the “Flour City” bought of you 
think it a “Jim Dandy”—of course I am satisfied 


, I have the first man to meet yet who does not 
it is “King of Tractors”—thought so before I 


bought it, and have had no oceasion to change my mind. Have used this engine for thresh- 


ing, operating a twelve-roll shredder and are now hulling clover. 


And the fact that you have 


never heard from us would indicate that we are getting along nice’ 


-etfully, 


Our 1912 catalog will tell you all about it. 


KINNARD-HAINES CO., 


858 44th Ave. No., 


ly. 
HON. R. ODENDARL, Carroll, Iowa.” 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association 











The annual meeting of the Corn Belt 
Meat Producers’ Association was held 
at Des Moines last week, and was the 
most successful meeting ever held by 
the association. In his annual report 
President Sykes spoke of the work of 
the past year and the opportunities of 
the future. We make some extracts 
from his report as follows: 


In the case brought by the railroads 
about two years ago to advance freight 
rates throughout the western country, the 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association 
was the only organization which repre- 
sented the producers of the country in 
opposition to this advance. Its attorney, 
Mr. Clifford Thorne, spent more than a 
hundred days in the preparation and pre- 
sentation of the case, and when the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission handed 
down its decision refusing to permit the 
advance, it was evident that it followed 
very closely the line of argument pre- 
sented by Mr. Thorne. Had these ad- 
vances gone into effect, they would nave 
cost the people of the country something 
like fifty million dollars a year, and the 
people of lowa something like two mil- 
lion dollars annually. If the association 
had done nothing else than fight this par- 
ticular case, its existence would be justi- 
fied. In this case you have a forceful! il- 
lustration of the value of being organized 
and ready at any and gli times on short 
notice to make a vigorous fight for the 
right. 

The most important legislation enacted 
through the direct efforts of the Corn 
Belt association last winter was the Com- 
merce Counsel bill, which provides for a 
Commerce Counsel, to represent the peo- 
ple of lowa before either the state rail- 
road commission or the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in all questions in 
which the interests of the people are at 
stake. As usual, the railroads were much 
opposed to this bill, but they did most 
of their work through their lieutenants 
in the Iowa senate. It seems difficult to 
understand why farmers will vote for 
men for state senators whose sympathies 
are in accord with the corporation inter- 
ests, and who work and vote against the 
men who elected them. If you want to 
know who your senator represents, look 
up his record on anti-railroad and cor- 
poration measures and see how he voted. 
If he voted against your interests, he is 
misrepresenting you, and the place for 
him is at home, and not in the lowa 
senate. There are some senators who 
represent strong agricultural counties who 
ought to be defeated this coming year. 
There were several measures of impor- 
tance passed by the lower house which 
the stock interests of the state were di- 
rectly interested in, and that should have 
been enacted into laws, but they very 
mysteriously disappeared when they got 
into the hands of the senate committees. 

During the early spring the railroads 
gave notice that after the first of June 
there would be no cars of live stock billed 
out within the state at less than the 
standard minimum on the thirty-six foot 
car, which is 22,000 pounds for cattle, 
17,000 pounds for hogs, and 22,000 pounds 
on sheep in double decks. In other words, 
it was intended to cancel the use of the 
thirty-one foot car minimum. The officers 
of the Corn Belt asso@iation filed a re- 
monstrance with the railroad commission 
and asked that the old minimum be con- 
tinued. A hearing was arranged before 
the railroad commission, and was held 
July 12th. At this hearing the president 
and secretary of the Corn Belc associa- 
tion and officers of the Sioux City Live 
Stock Exchange, and representatives from 
the Morrell and Sinclair packing compa- 
nies protested against any change in the 
minimum. Judge Henderson, Commerce 
Counsel! for the state, conducted the case 
and made the argument on.behalf of the 
stockmen. In August the commission 
rendered its decision, fixing the minimum 
on what ever sized car might be used at 
22,000 pounds on fat cattle, 20,000 pounds 
on stock cattle, 19,000 pounds on sheep in 
double deck cars, 10,000 pounds on sheep 
in single deck cars, and 15,000 pounds on 
hogs, these to apply on all cars of thirty- 
six feet or less in length. This ruling 
was astisfactory to the live stock inter- 
ests, but the railroad representatives ap- 
pealed to the commission to reopen the 
case and suspend this order. This was 
done. The second hearing began on No- 
vember i6th, and continued with inter- 
missions for six days. A large number 
of prominent railroad attorneys snueaeen 
and took part in the hearing, and inter- 
viewed a great mass of data and exhibits. 
The interests of the farmer and shipper 
were represented as in the previous hear- 
ing. This case has not yet been decided, 
and will not be until after the final argu- 
ments are made in January. In the mean- 
time, the old rule, which provides for a 
minimum of 15,000 pounds on hogs when 
thirty-one foot cars are ordered, will still 
prevail. Shippers who order thirty-one 
foot cars but are furnished larger cars 
than these can insist on being required 
to pay on only the 15,000-pound minimum. 

The most important matter taken up 
by the association was the fight to pre- 
vent the general advance on stocker and 
feeder cattle and sheep, which the rail- 
roads attempted to put in force during 
the summer. For twenty-five years or 
more the freight rate on stockers and 
feeders has been 75 per cent of the rate 
on fat cattle. The officers of the Corn 
Belt association at once filed a remon- 
strance with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against any advance in this 
rate. The commission suspended the ad- 
vance made by the roads until the case 
could be heard. Hearings were begun 
October 2t0h, at Omaha, and three were 
held—one at Omaha, one at Kansas City, 
and the third at Chicago. These hearings 
were all attended by Judge Henderson, 
Commerce Counsel, and by the president 
of the Corn Belt association, and it is be- 
lieved that a good case was made for the 
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stock interests. The arguments will be 
made before the full commission at 
Washingtan, probably in January. I con- 
sider this the most important case that 
has yet come before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission affecting the live stock 
industry of the middle west, but the Iowa 
stock interests would have not been rep- 
resented at all had it not been for the 
existence of the Corn Belt Meat Produc- 
ers’ Association. 

It will be remembered that _ several 
years since the Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Association brought a case before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
which it asked for a reduction and a re- 
grouping of the live stock rates from Iowa 
points to Chicago. The commission ren- 
dered a decision in this matter and grant- 
ed a reduction and re-grouping, as was 
reported to the members of the associa- 
tion in our annual report of 1909. At that 
time the commission hand. d down a sup- 
piemental decision in which it said that 
sheep shipped in double deck cars should 
take the cattle rate and the cattle mini- 
mum, and that where the shipper ordered 
a double deck car, giving a reasonable 
time, if the railroad does not furnish it, 
but furnishes single decks inétead, then 
the double deck minimum and rate shall 
apply to two single deck cars. In clos- 
ing this decision the commission said that 
a@ reasonable time would be given for the 
railroads to adopt the changes recom- 
mended. The railroads adopted the rates 
recommended and the re-groupings, but 
did not adopt the recommendation with 
reference to double deck cars and singles. 
The officers of the association have since 
that time been in correspondence with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
finally, on December %th, a letter was re- 
ceived from one of the commissioners to 
the effect that an agreement with the 
railroads had been reached, and that they 
would observe the rule as to double deck 
and single deck cars, and that the com- 
mission would shortly issue an order to 
this effect. 


In the matter of handling claims, Mr. 
Sykes urged all members of the asso- 
ciation to send all of their claims at 
once to W. C. Strock, Des Moines, 
Iowa, who has agreed to collect on a 
percentage basis. It is not fair that 
the shippers should first present the 
claim to the railroads, and then, if it 
is refused, send it to Mr. Strock. All 
claims of every character should be 
filed at once with Mr. Strock. When it 
becomes known that he is handling all 
of these matters, settlements will be 
much more promptly and satisfactorily 
made than under the present condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Sykes spoke of the coming com- 
petition with the Argentine, and urged 
the members of the association to 
write their congressmen and senators 
from Iowa, protesting against any let- 
ting down in the tariff on live stock 
and meat products, and also against 
any effort to bring in these products 
through subsidizing ships. Referring 
to the Commerce Court, he said that 
the attitude the court has taken toward 
the decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shows clearly that 
it proposes to neutralize them so far 
as possible, and he urged that resolu- 
tions be passed calling for the aboli- 
tion of the Commerce Court. 

Referring to the work the associa- 
tion has accomplished President Sykes 
summarized it as follows: 


First, it secured the return of the 
stockman’s pass for the shipper. 

Second, it improved the running time 
and service of stock trains. 

Third, it changed the mode and system 
of handling, selling and weighing crippled 
hogs at the Chicago stock yards, so that 
the farmer now gets a fair value for his 
crippled hogs, whereas at the time the 
organization was formed he only received 
about 50 per cent of their value. 

Fourth, it secured a reduction of 18 per 
cent in Iowa rates on cattle, sheep and 
horses, which made an average reduction 
on stockers and feeders from Omaha or 
Sioux City to points within the state of 
about $4 per car, making a total saving 
of over $50,000 annually to the Iowa 
farmer. 

Fifth, secured a further reduction on 
the rate on feeding sheep of from 25 to 50 
per cent. 

.Sixth, secured a feeding-in-transit priv- 
ilege on cattle and sheep from the range 
territory to Iowa. 

Seventh, brought a case before the iIn- 
terstate Commerce Commission and _ se- 
cured a re-grouping of the Iowa to Chi- 
cago rates on cattle and sheep, making 
sheep in double-deck cars just the same 
rate as cattle. This reduction made a 
saving of over $100,000 annually to our 
feeders. 

Eighth, the officers of this association, 
in connection with the officers of the Live 
Stock Shippers’ Association of Illinois, 
and a few commission men, during the 
spring of 1910, secured a change in the 
water at the Chicago stock yards from the 
water of Bubbly creek, or sewage water, 
to the use of the lake water. This change 
in the water reduced shrinkage, accord- 
ing to figures received, about 25 per cent, 
and made a saving to farmers and stock- 
men of from $15 to $25 per car on their 
cattle. Figure this out for yourselves, 
and see what it means to each of you as 
individuals. 

Ninth, represemted the farmers and 
producers before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to prevent a general advance 
in rates that would have cost the people 





of Iowa over $2,000,000 a year in advanced 
freight rates, and we believe this case 
was won largely on the facts produced 
and submitted by this organization. This 
is about the most important case that 
has ever come before the commission, and 
had it not been for the Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association the farmers and 
stockmen would not have been represent- 
ed in this case. 

Tenth, secured a decision and an order 
from the lowa railroad commission, pre- 
venting the railroads from increasing the 
minimum gn live stock cars used within 
the state, pending the outcome of the 
hearing of the case. 


Eleventh, took a leading and active part 


in defending their 1 terests against the 
proposed advance in rates on stockers 
and feeders before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which advance, if al- 
lowed to go into effect, would have cost 
the Iowa feeders one-half million dollars 
a@ year. 

Besides ail this, your association has 
been a powerful influence in securing 
powerful legisiation both in congress and 
in the lowa legisiature to benefit the lowa 
farmer and stockman and to place him 
where he rightfully belongs. 

Nor can the association be judged only 
by what it has achieved. Nec man would 
attempt to say what conditions would 
have been and the very many unjust rules 
and laws that would have been forced 
upon you from different sources had your 
association not been active and vigorous 
and ready to fight. The strength of the 
organization is in its membership and 
not in its officers. The larger it is, the 
stronger and more influential it will be- 
come. It asks for and believes it is en- 
titled to receive the support of every 
farmer and stockman in iowa. 


Following the address of President 
Sykes, Mr. Charles Escher, of Shelby 
county, Iowa, presented a paper on the 
selecting, breeding and fitting of car- 
lot show steers. Mr. Escher’s remarks 
are embodied in an article which will 
be found elsewhere in this issue of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 


At the afternoon session three very 
valuable addresses were made by Dean 
Davenport, of the Illinois Agricultural 
College; Professor F. C. King, of the 
Indiana Experiment Station, and Pro- 
fessor R. K. Bliss, of the extension 
department of the Iowa Agricultural 
College. These papers will be pub- 
lished in full in Wallaces’ Farmer. The 
afternoon program was closed with an 
address by Mr. Henry Wallace, editor 
of Wallaces’ Farmer, who dealt with 
the general outlook for the farmer and 
stockman of the west. He referred to 
the danger of the Argentine movement 
and emphasized the need of better 
farming and more economical feeding. 

Tuesday evening the association held 
its annual banquet, which was attend- 
ed by one hundred and fifteen. Ad- 
dresses were made by Professor Dav- 
enport, of Illinois; Judge Henderson, 
Commerce Counsel; Railroad Commis- 
sioner Thorne, A. L. Ames, James 
Breckway, Henry Wallace, Charles 
Escher, Jr., Professor P. G. Holden. 

At the business sessions various mat- 
ters of especial interest to farmers 
and stockmen were discussed—service 
on railroads, investigations in shrink- 
age, etc., etc. The reports of the sec- 
retary and treasurer show that over 
90,000 was received during the past 
year, and a balance of over $600 re- 
mains on hand with which to begin the 
new year. The association will pre- 
pare to fight vigorously the effort of 
the railroads to advance the Iowa live 
stock rates, and this will require the 
expenditure of considerable money. 

Officers elected were: President, A. 
Sykes; vice-president, J. A. Gunn; sec- 
retary, H. C. Wallace; treasurer, Chas. 
Goodenow. James Boiler, of Cass 
county, was elected director from the 
ninth district to succeed Hamilton 
Wilcox, deceased. The other directors 
were re-elected. 

The following report was made by 
the committee on resolutions, and the 
resolutions were adopted: 

Your committee on resolutions congrat- 
ulates the association on the good work 
it has accomplished during the eight years 
of its existence. We highly appreciate 
the excellent work of President A. Sykes 
and our secretary, H. C. Wallace. We 
heartily endorse the excellent work of our 
officers and directors, and unite in grant- 
ing them our hearty support in any work 
they may see fit to undertake. Your com- 
mitee offers the follewing resolutions: 

Resolved, That we deplore the tendency 
of the railroads to advance freight rates 
on live stock by increasing the minimum 
ear lead. The live stock industry in the 
west is in a critical condition; it should 
have the fostering care of not only the 
railroads, but of all business interests, 
because upon our live stock industry de- 
pends the welfare of our agricultural life, 
and upon agriculture depends the life of 
the nation. We recognize the right of 
the carriers to a fair profit upon the live 
stock business, and we maintain that the 
present rates yield them a fair profit, and 
no reliable evidence has ever been pre- 
sented to show that they do not. 

Resolved, That on eccount of the ex- 
tremely slow and unsatisfactory service 
frequently given our shipments by some 
of the railroads, thousands of dollars are 
lost annually to the farmers and feeders 
through increased shrinks and cattle be- 
coming stals before reaching market. 





Wherefore, we demand that the railroad= 
be required by an act of congress to ren- 
der such service as is necessary to avoid 
this loss and deliver our stock in the 
market in a reasonable time. 

Resolved, That we believe there is no 
reason for the existence of the newly- 
created Commerce Court, unless it be to 
defeat the purpose of federal iegulation 
and supervision of interstate railway traf- 
fic. That it is effective of the purpose of 
defeating such federal regulation and su- 
pervision is manifest through its revers- 
als of the findings by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and its apparent in- 
diffe.:nec to the aterests of shippers. Be- 
lieving that the rights of all concerned 
in transportation matters can and will be 
amply protected by the federal and su- 
preme courts, we therefore urge upon 
congress that it repeal the law creating 
the Commerce Court at an early date in 
its present session. y 

Resolved, That on account of the rapid 
deviopment of the live stock industry of 
South America, and the demand that has 
been made upon congress to take the 
duty off of live cattle and dressed meat, 
we view with alarm such procedire and 
demand that as long as this government 
is committed to a protective policy, the 
farmer and stockman shall be given the 
same measure of protection on his farm 
products that the manufacturer enjoys. 

Resolved, That we are unaiterably op- 
posed to a ship subsidy in any form. The 
effect of such subsidy would be to compel 
the American ‘farmer to help pay the 
freight on dressed meat from South 
American and other foreign ports to our 
own market, 

Resolved, That we endorse the actico= 
of the federal government in the investi- 
gation and prosecution of the packers” 
trust. 

Resolved, That we approve the acts of 
the directors and officers of this associa- 
tion in opposing advances in rates on 
live stock, and request them to take such 
action in the future in opposition to such 
advances as in their judgment seems nec- 
essary, and to incur such expense as may 
be necessary in opposing advances of 
either state or interstate rates. 

Resolved, That we express our disap- 
proval of the acts of the last general as- 
sembly in refusing to appropriate a suf- 
ficient sum to cover the expense of print- 
ing briefs and the expenses of Commis- 
sioner Thorne, incurred while going to 
Washington to argue the recent advance 
rate cases. The laws of this state pro- 
vide that the commission shall represent 
the people of Iowa in such cases. Win- 
ning this case saved the people of Iowa 
nearly two million dollars annually in 
freight rates, and it is clearly the duty 
of the state to bear this expense. 

Resolved, That, realizing that scientific 
agriculture is the only means of combat- 
ting the high cost of living and the de- 
pletion of our natural fertility, we heartily 
commend to the people of lowa the work 
done by our agricultural college and ex- 
periment station, 1nd we especially com- 
mend the extension department in carry- 
ing scientific and practical! instruction to 
the farmers’ homes. 

Resoived, That we demand of our sen- 
ators and representatives the prompt en- 
actment of a law which will give us a 
general parcels post, and thus permit our 
citizens to use their own mail system as 
freely and as cheaply as citizens of for- 
eign countries are now permitted to 
use it. 
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Low-Down Steel Wheel Wagons 
Are fast replacing the high farm wagons for 
—- farm work. The reasonis plain. The 

w-Down wagon makes easier work for the 
man and no harder for the team. One man 
can do most of his farm work alone with the 
Low-Down wagon. Get our free catalogue. 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 18 HAVANA, ILL. 
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Whole Family Happy 


Buy them a REAL PIANO! 
CROWN PIANOS 
Hf are real pianos—tone that will last a life- 
i time—beautiful art designs. They are not the 
H] cheapest in price and yet not very expensive. 
H Built for people who have good farms, 
stock, a comfortable homes. 
oucan buy someso-called “pianos” for any 
price—on any terms—but many of them are 
} nothing but varnished boxes. Their tone soon | 
}j turns““tin-panny.”” A beautifulbook willbesent | 


H| free of charge to people who like good music. 


GEO. P. BENT COMPANY © 
Manufacturers 
| 214 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


PIANO BUYERS 


wanting really fine pianos should write us at 
once for catalogues. Prices and terms on 
these world famous pianos. 
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We know this Caille Perfection Special to be ab- 
solutely the greatest engine value on the market, 
Built by automobile men with automobile mach- 
inery—runs economically on kerosene or gasoline— 
your two hands the only tools you'll need. The 
simplest construction of any farm power plant— 
your 14-year old boy can take care of it. Made 
of the finest material, every moving pars works 
as smooth and sweet asawatch. Our free book 
telis how we make a better engine at a lower price 
than our competitors. Write for free book and 

y free trial offer. 


CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO. 
811 Second Street Detroit, M 


$48 


Complete and 
Ready to Run 











Find out how we 
cooi sie cylinder 
without fans or 
water. Don’t in- 
vest your money 
in a water cooler 
and run the risk 
of a freeze up in 
cold weather. 





You can get this 
engine without paying a cent down. When a 
company asks you for a cash deposit, or cash 
with order, it shows their goods will not stand 
for a 30 days free trial, Wow use the Gade 
30 days FREE and then buy it if it fills the 
bill; otherwise return and you are not out one 
cent. Sizes up to 12 H. P., all air- 
cooled. 


GADE BROS. MFG. CO. 
322 Main St., Iowa Falls, lowa 




















Now is The 
Time to Buy 
Grass Seed. 
Prices bound to 
be higher later. 
Buy before ad- 


vance and save money. “rite today for special low 
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REVIEW. 


(Nectes on the Sabbath Schoo! Les- 
son for December 31, i911.) 


The lessons of the quarter deal with 
events subsequent to the downfall of 
Jerusalem and the Jewish nation, and 


illustrate the maxim that nations must 
sometimes be destroyed that the great 
principles for which they stand shall 
survive. Jerusalem was _ destroyed 
that the great principles for which the 
nation was established might live. 
Greece perished as a nation, but her 
art and the best thought of her best 
teachers help mold human thought and 
human lives to this day. Rome per- 
ished, but the Code Justinian, the code 
of laws compiled by the emperor Jus- 
tinian, in the sixth century, is still 
embodied in modern jurisprudence, 
Jerusalem fell, but the religion of the 


| Jews survived and blossomed into the 


perfect flower of Christianity, destined 
to be world-wide. The lessons of the 
quarter show just how it survived and 
grew, and how Isaiah’s doctrine of the 
remnant became the germ of Chris- 
tianity. 

The first lesson is the message of 
Ezekiel to the children of the captiv- 
ity. He is a captivé who became, so 
to speak, the bishop of the eastern 
dispersion. He is the _ responsible 
watchman on the watch tower. A man 
of sorrows is Ezekiel. He knows that 
Jerusalem as a city is doomed. He 
clearly sees the inevitable. He knows 
the doom is just. He sees Israel no 
longer a nation, but scattered individ 
uals in a foreign land; and hence he 
voices as no prophet before him has 
done, the doctrine of personal, indi- 
vidual responsibility as distinct from 
family and national responsibility. Re- 
ligion had up to that time been re- 
garded as national. Israel was one 
blood, separate and distinct from all 
others. That the sins of the fathers 
were visited on the children to the 
third and fourth generation was illus- 
trated on every page of its history; 
and the converse was true to some ex- 
tent. For instance, one tribe was 
spared to Rehoboam for his grand- 
father, David’s, sake. Now the nation 
is about to be destroyed. After the 
fall of the city Ezekiel takes up the 
doctrine of the lesson and amplifies 
and enlarges it in chapter 18. Every 
man is now responsible for his own 
sins. Ezekiel brings out more clearly 
than any other prophet the doctrine 
of repentance and of forgiveness. There 
is a way of escape by sincere repent- 
ance; but it must be personal and in- 
dividual. If the true believer falls into 
sin, he will perish unless he repents. 
The sinner, no matter how wicked he 
may have become, will be restored on 
sincere repentance. 

That there may be life from death 
itself, even from the ashes of a dead 
nation, is the burden of the second 
lesson. Ezekiel was a man of visions 
as well as of sorrows; and in a vision 
he sees a new temple, in every way 
larger and grander than the temple 
of Solomon. Out of it from under the 
altar, the place of sacrifice, he sees a 
living stream, ever growing and swell- 
ing in volume, until it pours, a mighty 
river, into the Dead Sea, or the sea of 
death, which then swarms with life, 
all kinds of fish, while its shores are 
lined with fishermen from the north 
to the south. Along the banks of this 
river, this ever-swelling stream, are 
trees of life, ever bearing fruit the 
year around, the fruit thereof for meat 
and the leaf for medicine. There are 
still marshy places given to salt and 
death. It is this vision of Ezekiel with 
its magnificent prophecy for the fu- 
ture which John the revelator takes up 
in the Apocalypse and makes it the 
vision of the future life. In it only the 
temple is present, and there is no al- 
tar, no place of sacrifice; for the all- 
sufficient sacrifice has been offered, 
and therefore the stream comes from 
the throne of God and of the Lamb. 

I shall group together the lessons 
that bear directly upon the returns— 
lessons 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10 and 11, the ob- 
ject being to leave upon the mind of 
the reader a clear and distinct idea 
of these various returns. The first 





was in the year 536 B. C., due to a 
proclamation given by Cyrus through- 
out the land, that the Jews had full 
liberty to return, with the recommend- 
ation that those who remained should 
help those who saw fit to go with ev- 
erything that they needed. Then a 
number of the chiefs of the fathers 
of Judah and Jerusalem, together with 
priests and Levites, went up to re- 
build the house. It is calculated that 
the number was between fifty and six- 
ty thousand. That Cyrus was anxious 
for the re-establishment of the Israel- 
ites in their native land in the strong 
fortress of Jerusalem is evident from 
the fact that he gave back the vessels 
that had been taken from the house 
of the Lord, turning them over to the 
Jews, who were the leaders in this re- 
turn. It is quite possible that Cyrus 
had a political motive in promoting 
this return. The kings of the east had 
always been anxious to have Judea as 
a buffer state between them and 
Egypt. 

It was in the second year after this 
lesson that the work of rebuilding the 
temple was begun under the leadership 
of Jeshua, the high priest. The polit- 


“ical leader was Zerubbabel, called in 


the Persian language the Sheshbazzar. 
Nothing more was done, however, than 
the laying of the foundation. Samaria, 
the capital city of the ten tribes, was 
settled by a mixed population, all un- 
der allegiance to the Persian govern- 
ment. Being part Jews and profess- 
ing to worship the same God, they pro- 
posed to take part in building this 
temple. This proposal was most de- 
cidedly rejected by the Jews and those 
who pretended to be friends became 
enemies during all the days of Cyrus 
until the reign of Darius. When Dari- 
us ascended the throne the Samari- 
tans sent an embassy to him, protest- 
ing against the rebuilding of Jerusa- 
lem. He caused an examination to be 
made of the records, by which it was 
clearly established that this restora- 
tion was distinctly favored by Cyrus, 
king of Persia. Then, under the influ- 
ence of Hosea and Zechariah, the 
prophets of the time, the temple was 
rebuilt, but nothing else. 


There is a lapse now of sixty or 
seventy years, during which time Es- 
ther, the wife of Ahazuerus, the Xerxes 
of Greek history, together with her 
uncle, Mordacai, was the means of 
saving the Jewish nation from utter 
destruction. The book of Esther is 
evidently intended to show the marvel- 
ous way in which the nation was pre- 
served from destruction between the 
first and second return. 


Under his son, Artaxerxes, some six- 
ty or seventy years after the first re- 
turn, Ezra led a smaller company back 
to the land of his fathers. This man 
Ezra is one of the most remarkable of 
the Old Testament characters. He is 
the first critical Bible student of whom 
we have any record. It is to him that 
we owe the Old Testament. He be- 
came the first scribe, teacher, expound- 
er, authority on ancient documents. He 
was in high favor with Artaxerxes, 
who was probably the son of Esther, 
and was given a sum of money and 
other valuables, probably amounting to 
several millions, not less than six, in 
the value of that time. His caravan 
was thoroughly organized. He waited 
some time for priests and Levites, 
which were iacking at the organization 
—but so strong was he in the confi- 
dence that his God would lead them 
safely across the desert, infested al- 
though it was with robbers, that even 
with this vast treasure to transport 
he would not accept a guard from the 
king. 

Thirteen years afterwards another 
distinguished Jew, Nehemiah, cup- 
bearer to Artaxerxes, led another band 
of returning captives. The first thing 
he did (Lesson 9) was to rebuild the 
wall. Here he met the hostility of the 
neighboring tribes, especially of San- 
ballat, the governor of Samaria, under 
Persian rule, of Tobiah, an Ammonite 
chief, and of Gashmu, the chief on an 
Arab tribe. With them were joined 
some of the inhabitants of the Philis- 
tine plains. 


Lessons 10 and 11 tell of the differ * 





ent methods that were used to prevent 
the establishment of Jerusalem; first 
ridicule, then open hostility, then con- 
spiracy with their relatives of the 
priesthood and in other high positions 
in the city. Both Ezra and Nehemiah 
had important work to do in correct- 
ing the abuses—intermarriage, Sab- 
bathebreaking, usury—and they resort- 
ed to measures which in these times 
would be regarded as extreme to the 
limit. 

In the twelfth lesson we have Ezra, 
who does not appear in the building 
of the wall, beginning the thorough, 
systematic instruction of the people 
in the law. The method of his instruc 
tion may be learned from the eighth 
verse: “And they read in the book, in 
the law of God, distinctly; and they 
gave the sense, so that they under- 
stood the reading.” This is about as 
compact and clear a statement of first: 
class preaching as anything I have 
ever read. 

The final lesson, from the book of 
Malachi, is the last voice of Old Tes- 
tament prophecy. Its place is probab- 
ly in the generation after Ezra and 
Nehemiah. From this it appears that 
the Jews had forgotten the teachings 
of these great leaders; that the same 
abuses had crept in; that the people 
in their greed after wealth had re- 
fused to give the tithe to the support 
of the priests and Levites, as the law 
of Moses commanded; that even the 
priesthood was corrupt; and that men 
who indulged in great wickedness 
prospered apparenily then as they do 
now. It appears also that there was 
still a remnant of God-fearing people, 
in whom the whole future of the na- 
tion and race was bound up. It closes 
with a prophecy of the Messiah and 
of John the Baptist, who should pre- 
pare the way. 

To this period of the various re- 
turns belong many of the Psalms of 
thanksgiving, voicing the joy of the 
people as they returned once more to 
the land of their fathers, to the holy 
city. One of them, Psalm 85, is the 
subject of the fifth lesson. 





TOWNSMEN BACK TO THE FARM. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have just read your article, Towns- 
men Back to the Farm, and in the case 
of the man who has asked your advice, 
and you have none to give him, I can 
not resist giving my solution of this 
problem. In the first place, I would 
advise this man to stay with his engin- 
eering job that pays him $2,200 a year, 
and then cast around with the object 
in Wew of buying a small farm, say 
eighty acres, close to the town in which 
his job is located; pay his $1,500 cash 
down and put a loan on for the bal- 
ance. Now, if his wife will consent, 
move the family ta the farm at once; 
hire some good young man (a relative, 
if possible) to work the farm, and stay 
with the family. If this does not suit 
the wife, let him rent his place for a 
few years, applying his rental and as 
much of his wages as possible, on the 
debt, until such time ag it is cleared, 
and enough beside to start for himself. 
In either case, he could give some at- 
tention to the place at odd times, which 
would be a great pleasure as well as 
profit, both to the place in the way of 
improvement in many ways, and add- 
ing to his own knowledge of up-to-date 
farming. 

SUBSCRIBER. 








Judge this coffee 


on cup-quality alone. True, it is the 
most economical coffee—more cups to 
the pound—but give it the taste-test. 
You'll find that 


OLD GOLDEN 
COFFEE 


has that aromatic flavor, that fine full-body thet 
only real coffee can have. Only “old crop 

fees used in this famous blend. Carefully ‘milled 
to clear away the and dirt, roasted to the 
exact point necessary to develop the coffee oil, 
then into the box that 

holds the strength. 
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A CHRISTMAS REUNION 


How Johnnie Jackson Found a Brother and Jackie Johnson Found an Uncle 


BY HARRIET W. ASHBY 




















Johnnie Jackson and Jackie John- 
son stood at the gate, watching Johnnie 
Jackson’s daughter and her husband, 
who were Jackie Johnson’s father and 
mother, drive off for an over-Christmas 
visit with Mr. Johnson's folks. When 
the buggy was safely out of sight and 
sound, Johnnie Jackson slapped Jackie 
Johnson on the shoulder. “Lad,” he 
said, confidentially, “this visit is none 
of my planning, but I can’t say I’m 
sorry of a chance to do what I like and 
eat what I please. We'll have sausage 
and buckwheat cakes and coffee for 
supper tonight, and tomorrow you and 
I go to the city and get ready for 
Christmas.” 

Now fussy Mrs. Johnson's feelings 
would have been hurt had she heard 
this remark (as her father well knew), 
but he had reached 

he point where his 





fell a few months before the war closed 
—the very day I was wounded and tak- 
en to the hospital. When I came to 
myself and they told me Jim was miss- 
ing, I would not believe he was dead. 
Your grandmother and I watched for 
him for months after the war ended, 
but he never came. Then a brother 
ot mother’s died and left her his prop- 
erty out west, and we sold and moved 
out. Most of the old neighbors had 
left before we did, and mother couldn’t 
bear to be reminded of the old days. 
Jim’s body was never found, but if he’d 
been alive, he would have come home. 
When mother wanted to move, I knew 
she’d given him up. She didn’t live 
long after, and when your mother mar- 
ried and came here to Iowa, I came, 
too.” 





bulging with mysterious parcels. It 
was almost time to go home when 
Jackie stopped, entranced, before the 
window of a large department store— 
for the time being a glittering repre- 
sentation of Santa Claus’ home at the 
North Pole. Santa himself was just 
starting out with his reindeer and his 
sleigh. Over his head a sign invited 
Jackie to “Meet me in Toy Land, on 
the sixth floor.” Over his shoulder-was 
flung a full pack of toys. In the corner 
of the pack Jackie saw a toy bugle. 

“Oh, grandpa, let’s go in; let’s meet 
him,” a shrill voice rose pleadingly. 
“I’ve got ten cents. I bet I can geta 
bugle for that.” 

In front of the store with the Santa 
Claus window the driver of a taxicab 
waited impatiently for the signal from 








daughter’s constant 
cautions as to what 
a “man of his age” 
should and_= should 
not do were most 
distasteful remind- 
ers of the years that 
rested on him so 
lightly that he did 
not care to remem- 
ber them. He resent- 
ed the cereal substi- 
tutes for his coffee; 
he wanted to forget 
his digestion and eat 
what he liked. He 
longed to go to the 
city on the inter- 
urban cars, to be 
where things were 
going on—not to 
spend all his days by 
the fireside. Jackie 
Johnson was feeling 
also that the ties of 
his mother’s apron 
strings were becom 
ing irksome. He, too, 
pined to go to the 
city; he wanted pie 
instead of boiled 
rice; he wanted to 
drink pop, eat candy 
—and pay the piper 
if he had to. All of 
which explains why 
Johnnie Jackson and 
Jackie Johnson did 
not mind being left 
alone at Christmas 
time. In after years 
Jackie Johnson de 
clared that the best 
meal he ever ate was 
the supper that his 
grandfather cooked 
that night, and that 
never would buck- 
wheat cakes, fried 
sausage and coffee 
taste as they tasted 
then. 

The remnants of 
the feast were put 
away, the dishes 
washed, the chores 
done, and the fire 
fixed for the night 
long before the usual 
bed time; but to- 
gether they went to 








bed, to be rested for 
the morning's trip. 
Snug and warm un- 
der the covers, they 
planned where to go and what they 
would buy, and then, because they 
neither one felt sleepy, Jackie coaxed 
his grandfather to tell him once more 
about Uncle Jim, the twin brother his 
grandfather had lost during the war, 
and his grandfather told him of the 
pranks of their boyhood, of their mu- 
tual pleasures and punishments. 

“Whatever one had, the other had,” 
he said. “One summer, mother brought 
us each a bugle from New York, and a 
‘hand’ of ours taught us the army Calis. 
Mother said she’d made a mistake that 
time, for we kept the bugles going at 
all hours. The first one up would call 
the other with the ‘reveille,” and the 
last one in bed blew ‘lights out.’ If one 
played the call to breakfast, the other 
answered with the call to dinner. We 
took our bugles when we herded cattle, 
s0 we could call one another. 

We went to the war together, though 
it nearly broke mother’s heart. Jim 








MOTHER’S PUMPKIN PIES. 


His grandfather was still talking 
when Jackie fell asleep, and it seemed 
to him that he had just closed his eyes 
when the rattling of the cook stove and 
the smell of boiling coffee and frying 
potatoes wakened him. Neither of the 
two cared whether they ate fried pota- 
toes or “near-food,” whether they 
drank coffee or cereal that morning. 
Were they not going to the city to see 
the Christmas shops, to be part of the 
Christmas throng? 

More than one person turned to look 
at an old man and boy gazing into shop 
windows that Friday morning. Each 
wore a coon-skin cap, red mittens and 
comfortable gray overcoat; they looked 
almost ludicrously alike; they were 
thoroughly happy, for the day had gone 
well with them. Dinner at a restau- 
rant was all that even Jackie had 
dreamed it would be; his money had 
bought an astonishing number of gifts, 
and his grandfather’s pockets were 





the corner policeman to go on. His 
“fare,” an oid gentleman whose hand- 
some fur coat and silver mounted lug- 
gage, who looked as if he had money 
to spend and to spare, had told him to 
hurry, and he needed a good tip if he 
could earn it. 

“I’m sorry to delay you, sir,’ he 
turned to say, but his “fare” was get- 
ting out of the taxi. 

“Wait,” he commanded, and hurried 
towards the revolving door through 
which an old man and a small boy, 
each wearing a coon-skin cap, had just 
gone. 

In the store there seemed no end to 
the crowd of Christmas shoppers— 
men, women and children, laden with 
parcels. Keeping the coon-skin caps 
in view, the old gentleman made his 
way to the elevator, and up to the 
sixth story. Why he was taking up 
precious time in following a small boy 
who looked like he himself had looked 








years before, and an old man whose 
back reminded him of his own father, 
he could not tell. He only knew that 
the shrill voice he had heard, and the 
childish face he saw had aroused 
visions he had not seen for years. 
The coon-skin caps led him to the 
corner from wherce came sounds of 
drums and horns, and stopped there. 
From the shelter of a large Christmas 
tree the old gentleman watched the 
pair. Apparently they were pricing 
bugles; the small boy tried one, but 
his untrained lips barely made a sound. 
Coaxingly he held it up to his grand- 


father. “Play, grandpa; play the 
breakfast call,” the old gentleman 
heard. “You said you and Uncle Jim 


used to play it.” 

“Are you sick, sir?” A floor walker 
seeing an old gen- 
tleman, one _ sleeve 
of whose handsome 
coat hung’ empty, 
totter as if about to 
fall, came with a 
chair; but the old 
man did not hear 
him; the thin tones 
of a play bugle in 
the hands of an eld- 
erly man filled his 
ears. 

“Now play the call 
Uncle Jim answered 
you with, grandpa,” 
came the shrill voice 
again. 

From the limbs of 
the Christmas tree 
above his head the 
old man clutched a 
bugle. The other 
old man at the coun- 
ter again raised the 
toy to his lips, when 
the insistent notes 
of a bugle rang out 
from under the 
Christmas tree — a 
bugle blown by an 
elderly gentleman in 
a fur coat, the sleeve 
of which hung emp- 
ty. Jackie’s startled 
eyes saw his grand- 
father stagger to- 
wards the _ sound, 
saw another old man 
coming towards his 
grandfather. Two old 
men singularly alike 
gazed in one anoth- 
er’s faces; two bu- 
gles crashed to the 
floor; two brothers 
met after almost a 
half a century. 

And when Johnnie 
Jackson and Jackie 
Johnson went home 
that night they were 
not alone. An elder- 
ly gentleman whom 
the grandfather ad- 
dressed as “Jim” 
went with them. 

The story of the 
long months of fever 
and blood poisoning, 
followed by brain 
fever, from which 
Uncle Jim recovered 
only after his family 
had gone, leaving no 
trace of their loca- 
tion; his departure 
for Australia, where he made a fortune 
and lost his wife and only child, and 
the hurried business trip now which 
had led him to Johnnie Jackson and 
Jacky Johnson was soon told. When in 
early morning, the brothers reluctant- 
ly parted for bed, Uncle Jim looked 
in at Jackie, sleeping, with a new 
bugle on the chair by his bed. 

“It would be hard to say whether 
that’s the picture of you or me, John- 
nie,’ he said; “but between us we 
ought to give the boy a Merry Christ- 
mas this year.” 

When Mr. and Mrs. Johnson came 
home after Christmas, Uncle Jim was 
less of a surprise to Mrs. Johnson than 
was her father, for the remains of @ 
Christmas feast of mammoth propor- 
tions were in the pantry, a feast of 
which her father deciared he had par- 
taken of to the limit, and which had 
done him good. 

(Continued on page 1787) 
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Hearts ok Gene’ 





This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Addres# al) inquir- 
jes’ and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Meines, lowa. 








MERRY CHRISTMAS. 

“I can not buy it; I can not give it; 
but I wish it—and that sends it—a 
Merry Christmas,” said the little card 
which came to my door. So with the 
Christmas spirit: we can not buy it, 
and we can not give it unless we wish 
it; but when we wish it, when we 
have it in our hearts, we are sure of 
a Merry Christmas, for we take it 
with us. 

In some parts of Italy, as soon as a 
peasant girl is married, she makes a 
fine muslin bag. In this bag she gath- 
ers rose leaves, and year after year 
other rose leaves are added, until per- 
* haps she is an old woman. When she 
dies that bag of rose leaves is the 
beautiful, fragrant pillow that her 
head rests on in the coffin. 

Many of us have been too busy to 
gather rose leaves for the future, have 
been too easily discouraged by the 
thorns about the roses to cultivate 
the roses; have been too anxious for 
the morrow to take pleasure from to- 
day. You may remember the man who 
“hurried early and late, roughly push- 
ing ahead; pleasure he thought would 
wait; he would see it some day, he 
said. Old and wrinkled and gray, 
when a man should be at his best, he 
died on the dismal day when he meant 
to begin his rest.” 

His wife would doubtless have said 
yes had she been asked: “All the time 
say, were you missing just a little 
love and kissing—silly things that 
help to lighten many a dreary while? 
Never a word you say to show it; we 
may guess, but never know it.” 

If we wait to have a Merry Christ- 
mas until the day when there is noth- 
ing to trouble us, we will wait for- 
ever; if we neglect to cultivate the ca- 
pacity of being pleased, we will have 
“wasted the morning, the afternoon, 
and the evening, grubbing in the ken- 
nels for gold, and night will find us 
too weak and weary to enjoy that for 
which we have paid our lives.” We 
must take happiness from each day as 
it comes. We wish you all a joyous 
Christmas, a glad Christmas, a merry 
Christmas, which your children can 
remember in later years as full of the 
true Christmas spirit. 





HERE AND THERE. 


Not so very long ago a young couple 
were married by an old minister. After 
the ceremony, the minister took them 
to one side for the serious talk which 
it was his habit to have with each cou- 
ple he married. “John,” he said to 
the husband, “do you want me to tell 
you how to keep your wife happy, and 
stay out of the divorce court?” John 
said he did. “Court a little every day, 
John; make love to the wife as you 
made love to the sweetheart.” 

Then he turned to Jennie: “Do you 
want to know how to make your hus- 
band happy, and keep out of the di- 
vorce court?” he asked. “Trust your 
husband, make him comfortable, and 
remember there is no higher task than 
building up the strength of a good 
man.” 





The world seems to be waking up to 
the fact that to make the child an as- 
set and not a liability of the state it 
is neecssary to keep him employed in 











wholesome work, and amused by 
wholesome entertainments. 

“Let him learn to do by doing; let 
him learn to know by seeing; let him 
love to live with life that is alive,” as 
one educator says. Years ago the late 
Governor Seymour, of New York, said 
that the-best thing that can be done 
for this whole country is to attract 
men and women back to the farm. If 
the country boy but knew it, he has 
about him opportunities which edu- 
cators are trying to secure for city 
boys, to make of them wholesome, 
helpful men. At Dubuque, Iowa, Pro- 
fessor Horschem keeps his schoolboys 
on an attractive farm all summer, 
where they learn how to work, raise 
crops of fruits, grains and vegetables, 
take care of live stock, and spend a 
helpful, happy summer. The boys 
sleep in tents, do their own cooking, 
and receive instruciions from the best 
of authorities. They have congenial 
company, and work together. 





HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


To remove a stubborn glass stopper 
from a bottle, hold a lighted match 
under the neck of the bottle; this will 
expand the neck sufficiently to loosen 
the stopper. 





The shepherds vigils keep and watch by night their sheep; 
Upon the plains of Bethlehem what glory comes to them! 
Have ye from Heaven no glory felt, who all in prayer have knelt? 


All in the lowly place they find the Royal Grace, 
And lo! they fall a-worshipping before the new-born King. 
Have ye no worship for the Lord to give with one accord? 


jured person had been rescued, and 
every. three-quarters of a mile there 
would be the blackened ruins of a 
house in which someone had been 
burned to death.” 


On the opposite side of the slip was 
given. the cause and remedy of pre- 
ventable fires. First is given the cause 
and following the dash in each case is 
given the remedy: 

“Matches—Use only safety matches. 

“Oily rags, waste and other causes 
of spontaneous combustion—Keep all 
such material in safety metal cans and 
in safe places. 

“Waste paper and other trash— 
Clean up regularly, and burn where 
the wind will not scatter it. 

“Ashes—Never pile them in contact 
with wood. 

“Cigars, cigarettes and pipes—Care 
with matches and ashes. 

“Kerosene and gasoline—Keep in 
safety cans, never fill lamps or stoves 
while lighted. 

“Swinging gas jets—Should be care- 
fully placed and protected by wire 
guard. 

“Stoves, furnaces and flues—Should 
be carefully inspected each season. 

“Careless, the great American crime 
—Take all reasonable precautions to 
prevent fires.” 


Aas at a a a a a a a 


THIS IS THE WINTER MORN. 


This is the winter morn our Savior, Christ, was born, 
Who left the realms of endless day, to take our sins away. 
Have ye no carol for the Lord to spread His love abroad? 7 


—Osgood E, Fuller. 





“O, Holy Child of Bethlehem! 





If the layers of a cake are inclined 
to slide after icing, pin together with 
a long, new hatpin until the icing is 
set. 

To restore velvet, place a hot stove 
lid on a board; spread a damp cloth 
over it, and place the velvet over the 
cloth, the wrong side down. While 
the steam comes through the velvet, 
brush it with a clothes brush. Keep 
the cloth damp, but not too wet, or it 
will make the nap of the velvet lie 
down again. 

Crepe may be restored by holding it 
smoothly, but not tightly, over the top 
of a basin of boiling water. Fold while 
damp, and lay it between clean papers 
under a heavy book or board to dry. 

To make a tough steak tender, put 
three tablespoonfuls of olive oil or 
melted butter and one tablespoonful 
of vinegar on a platter; mix well, and 
let the. steak lie in it for an hour, turn- 


ing once. Cook as usual. Do not salt 
till steak is done. 
“Catmeal,” said our doctor, “is the 


best breakfast one can have, provided 
it is eaten with bread and butter. The 
reason oatmeal does not agree with 
some people is because it is eaten with- 
out chewing—slipped down the throat 
like liquid. Bread and butter with each 
spoonful insures chewing, and enables 
one to get the good of the dish.” 





FIRE PROTECTION. 


Tucked into each bill sent out by 
some of the Des Moines stores Novem- 
ber ist was a slip with the following 
warning: “Fire losses in the United 
States and Canada last year were 
$234,470,650. Over half of these fires 
were easily preventable. If all the 
buildings burned last year in the Uni- 
ted States were placed close together 
on both sides of a street, they would 
make an avenue of desolation reaching 
from Des Moines to New York City. 
At each thousand feet would be a 





building from which a severely in- 


Descend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin and enter in; be born in us today. 

We hear the Christmas angels, the great, 
O, come to us; abide with us; our Lord, Emmanuel!” 
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glad tidings tell; 





FOR A QUARTER. 


To Hearts and Homes: 
We found on the ten-cent counter a 
“handy package,” containing twelve 


different colored spools of -threac— 
not much on a spool, but enough for 
the occasional mend. A ten-cent bas- 
ket supplied with a “handy package,” 
a paper of needles and a thimble, both 
of which can be purchased for five 
cents, makes a convenient work bas- 
ket—a good gift for a child, and an 
acceptable one for anyone. 

A package of thirty paper bags for 
cooking can be bought for twenty-five 
cents, and are practical and useful. We 
had the finest chickens we ever tasted 
roasted in one of these bags, and the 
left-overs, with a cup of gravy, warmed 
up in a paper bag, was delicious. Di- 
rections for use are found with the 
bags. Only specially prepared bags 
can be used, but these are not expens- 
ive, and food cooked in them has a de- 
licious flavor. 

A “week end” box, supplied with the 
toilet articles required for a few days’ 
visit, is another twenty-five-cent gift 
which is always acceptable, contain- 
ing, as it does, soap, tooth paste, toilet 
water and cold cream. 

Tissue paper luncheon sets, contain- 
ing tablecloth, doilies and napkins, are 
to be had for twenty-five cents. Also 
a box containing supplies for two for 
a picnic supper, plates, sauce dishes, 
napkins, tablecloth and towels are in 
this box. 

None of these articles may be kept 
in stock by the storekeeper in a small 
town, but he can get them if his cus- 
tomers so desire, and the chances are 
he would be glad to have his attention 
called to acceptable gifts at a low 
price. It is worth while to read the 
advertising pages of periodicals, and 
keep posted on the little things which 
add to one’s comfort or convenience. 
A ten-cent gift which is needed may 
give more comfort than a ten-dollar 
gift which is not needed. 

STELLA HART. 


WASHING MADE EASY. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I must tell you about our home-made 
washing and churning outfit, as we 
have heard of only one brother wash- 
erman through Wallaces’ Farmer who 
has forsaken the “armstrong” way for 


the engine way of washing, although 
anyone who has the engine and the 
washing machine and churn might 
make a rig out of the junk pile that 
will do the work just as well as the 
expensive outfit you buy—as my hus- 
band did early this spring. 

Four back furrow wheels off of sulky 
plows, two three-foot lengths of one 
and one-fourth inch gas pipe for the 
axles, and an iron properly bent around 
these for a handle, made the trucks 
on which our engine, securely bolted, 
is easily moved by hand from one 
place to another for washing, churn- 
ing, pumping water, running two-hole 
corn sheller and wood saw already, 
and numerous other things as we get 
to them. 

All our belts are made from belting 
off of an old stacker rake. The jack, 
used to cut down the speed of the 
churn, is made from old heavy tim- 
bers, the wooden pulleys being covered 
with the belting. The churn wears 
the large wheel from an old washing 
machine, where the handle used to be. 
The little guide wheel on the porch 
floor for the belt from the engine to 
our old washer is the only part of our 
rig fastened down, and so “blue Mon- 
day” that is not blue any more finds 
these lined up doing the family wash- 
ing and churning at one time—the 
only extra expense a few cents’ worth 
of gasoline. 

Yours for more labor-saving devices 
like them. 

A FARMERESS, 

Calhoun County, Iowa. 





CANDIES FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Cream Candy: Two cupfuls of sugar 
and one-half cup of milk or cream stirred 
together. When dissolved boil ten min- 
utes. Take from fire and beat to a cream, 
~ to taste; add chopped nuts if de- 


ed. 

French Vanilla Cream: Break into a 
bow! the whites of one or more eggs; add 
to this an ge quantity of water, meas- 
ured in half an egg shell, then stir in 
enough confectioners’ sugar to make stiff 
enough to mold. Knead well. This is the 
foundation for all French creams. Add 
any kind of flavoring, nuts or chocolate, 
form into shapes, and lay on buttered 
‘paper until ready to box. 

Cocoanut Creams: Mix the French 
cream not quite so stiff as for other can- 
dies; then mix the cocoanut thoroughly 
through the cream and make inio balls. 


Stuffed Dates: Remove the seeds from 
dates and fill the cavity with French 
cream. 


Sugar Taffy: One pound of sugar and 
half a tumbler of water; one teaspoonful 
cream of tartar; one teaspoonful of vine- 
gar; lump of butter size of an egg. Boil 
without stirring twenty-five minutes; then 
drop in a little water; if it cracks it is 
done. Add vanilla to taste, pour on but- 
tered plates, and when cool, pull till it is 
white. 

Molasses Candy: One quart of molass-. 
es, one-half cup of sugar; boil fast, and 
when done stir in half a teaspoonful of 
soda just before taking from the fire. 





A CHRISTMAS REUNION 


(Continued from page 1786) 














“If I hadn’t taken such care of fath- 
er’s digestion all these years, he’d 
never have lived after such a dinner,” 
she told Uncle Jim, who winked at his 
brother, and replied: “He might as 
well get used to high living, for I’m 
going to see that he and Jackie have 
the best that’s to be had from now on.” 











A GOOD SHOT. 
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Take Your Choice 


of these 


32 Special Books 


Let us show you free of all cost or obligation 
exactly how you can save money on everything 
you buy to eat or wear or use in any way. 

Here are a number of the special books we 
fssue. In the entire list there may be but one 
or two or three that will interest you at this 
time. But by all means get that book or books 
ip which you are interested. 

You owe it to yourself, to your family to at 
least investigate this big opportunity f-w saving. 


Check Over the List Now 
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Each of these books is nicely 
Send To-Da 3 iMustrated. The ilustra- 
ons are true to life. The descriptions are abso- 
utely accurate, and bebind every article there isan 
anconditional guarantee of satisfaction or money 
refunded. The titles of these various books tell you 
the nature of the contents Pick out the book or 
books that interest you, write their number in 
coupon below end mail to us to-day. 


Sign and Mail Coupon NOW 
—awees oe eee ee eee eee oe 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
te sedicompeen goons Chloe, hoses Date 





addroes below booke Nos... ....... 


Plense send to m 
cost. 


absolutely free o 
Post Office ....005..csseececcseeecescesesecessscres eeeeee 


BUate 2c ccccccccccccceccccceeecsccseseesoesessess eccccccoce 


Send coupon to the address nearc:* you 
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ae Antomobile Chanffeur, Repaitman, Demon 
strator or Salesman. 

Learn the Automobile Business Complete 
Come direct to the largest and oldest in the 
business, Large training shops. Al! practical & 
experience. Many makes of Automobiles. Com- 
plete equipsgen® of Accessories and Machinery— 
Lathe, Drill Prees, Forge, Tire Repair and Vulcan- 


izing. For particulars address 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Omaha, Nebraska 








LEARN TO RUNAND 
REPAIR AUTOMOBILES 


‘We teach you the automobile business.) 
@erough!y in the largest, most practical and 
best equipped automobile school in the world. > 

Opp i ble business 
Qauluoe wa ee coe One of our students made over 
SEZD FOR OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 

Tt tells all about thods of tea 

oe wpe > ching, our equipment, our 
KANSAS CITY AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 
‘Tee Peer Astemobie Behoot of ihe Wert 
2102 @ast Fivreerre ereeer 








RANSAS CITY, ea 








[efoya tated 2202 srupenrs 


BUSINESS 





Owns and occupies entire 
buildin;;. Teaches al! Com- 
mercial Branches, Bookkeep- 
ing Shorthand,Typewriting, 
English,Telegrapb 7. Official 
Training School U. P. R. R. 


Telegraph Dept. Positions 


1805 HARNEY ST. secured, 1y work for 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA $02"). | Write today for big 
























CHAUTAUQUA COMBINATION 
SLATE DRAWING BOARD, WRITING DESK 
helps educate your child- 
ren, training eye and hand, 
Good for Christmas. Lasts 
10 years. Prof. Childs says: 
“It cost me 620 to prepare 
drawing apparatus not 
nearly as good as this.” 
Prepafd express, 85.75. Or- 
der early. W. Box 14, 
Boone, Towa. Sales- 
men wanted. 











Automobile School 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF MOTORING, 1619 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., is the 
oldest, largest and finest equipped automobile school 
in the country. We give practical experience in re- 
pairing and driving cars. Write for illustrated cata- 
log No.5. F. E. Epwarps, Educational Director. 


Fresh Frozen Herring. Pike and Pickerel For Sale 





tn 100 ib. lots, $3.50 per 100 tbs. 

\ In 500 Ib. lots, 3.30 per 100 tbs. 

in 1000 Ib. lets, 3.20 per 160 Ibs. 
Pike $10 per 100 Ibs., Pickerel $7 per 
100 Ibs. Cash with order. Reference, St. Louls County Stale Bank. 
8. SEVERTSON, 7 N. 19th Ave. W., Duluth, Minn. 


Choice Fall Honey 


Fine flavor, put up in 60 Ib. cans @ 8} cents f. 0. b. 
this station. Orderatonce. This ad. will not appear 
again. 

THOS. KERNAN, 


MARVEL SOLDER instantly Mends All Leaks 

Solders Without Heat all kinds of House- 
hold Utensile—Enameled Tin, Iron, Copper 
Brass, etc. Patches all Machinery—Fine for 
Motorists. Send 10 cents for trial tube. 


MAARYEL SOLDER CO., 1937 Broadway, Dept. 44, New York qucs sass tis raores 
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Poultry Department 
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Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








A CLEAN POULTRY HOUSE. 


When the farmer cleans out his sta- 
bles it doesn’t matter much if some 
‘of the manure remains on the floor; 
the chances are that he will get it the 
next time, or the bedding will cover 
the odor which might arise. In clean- 
ing the chicken house, this question of 
droppings adhering to the floor and in 
the corners, and beijing overlooked, is a 
more serious matter, for neglected cor 
ners offer breeding places for mites, 
which live and breed in cracks and 
crevices; the dirtier, the more favor- 





the mite works at night, the hen hasn’t 
much chance to help herself, and must 
depend on our keeping her quarters 
clean. 





PORTABLE FENCES. 


Here and there about our farm are 
big rolls of discarded poultry netting, a 
reminder of loss that might have been 
avoided had we but bought straight 
wire fencing that would last in the 
first place instead of the delusive poul- 
try fence, which will not stand up- 
right, which is easily broken, and a 
poor investment for any but tempo- 
rary fencing. The best use to which 
ordinary poultry netting can be put is 
making portable fences. 

Sections of portable fence should 
not be -longer than fifteen feet, for 
convenience in handling; eight feet is 
better. For baby chicks the netting 











FAINT HEART NE’ER WON A FAIR LADY. 


able for their multiplication—for the 
first few days of their existence the 
young mites feed upon filth. They are 
full grown at ten days, and ready to 
do their part toward propagating the 


“mighty mite,” probably the worst en- 


emy chicken-kind has to fight. 
A clean poultry house is not only 
entirely free from filth, but it is also 

















can be stretched on frames; the bot- 
tom board should be a foot wide if 
wide mesh is used. If it is desired to 
use two widths of netting, put a rail in 
the middle of the frame, use the nar- 
rowest mesh at the bottom of the fence 
and omit the top board. The omission 
of the top board has the advantage of 
removing the temptation for the birds 

’ 





NONE BUT THE BRAVE DESERVE THE FAIR. 


free from parasites and germs of dis- 
ease. To insure freedom from disease 
germs it is necessary to use a strong 
disinfectant about the place. The ex- 
periment stations use what is known 
as cresol soap very largely. To make, 
shave or chop one ten-cent cake of 
laundry soap into one pint of soft wa- 
ter. Heat until a soap paste is formed. 
Stir in one pound of commercial cre- 
sol and heat until soap paste is dis- 
solved; then stir in one gallon of ker- 


osene. For use, dilute with fifty parts 
of water. Use this solution freely 
about the chicken house, roosts and 


floors, but do not allow it to reach the 
nest boxes or come in contact with the 
eggs, as it will spoil the taste. 

Keep the nest boxes clean by scald- 
ing with hot soapsuds or salt water, 
and keep the hens clean by using a 
good brand of lice powder, and sup- 
plying a big dust bath where they can 
help free themselves from lice. Since 





to fly to the top of the fence and jump 
down. Some breeders point the posts 
for the same purpose. 

The height of the fence depends on 
the breed it is supposed to confine. 
Leghorns require a_ six-foot fence; 
Brahmas are confined with a four-foot 
fence. Where the fence is set in the 
same place each season and removed 
for the winter, as in pasturing a win- 
ter wheat stubble field, posts can be 
set permanently and the wire cut in 
suitable lengths, from 36 to 48 feet, 
and fastened to a board at each end. 
The wire is placed against the posts 
and fastened securely by nailing a 
lath over it to the posts; the nails are 
not driven in very tightly, and the 
fence can be taken down and rolled 
up for the winter with little trouble. 

We note in a mail order catalogue 
what is called “wire netting anchors,” 
for holding down the strand of wire 
netting and doing away with the base- 





board. The anchors are sdid to be 
barbed so they hold firmly in the soil, 
and sell at from $2.35 to $3.50 per 100, 
from eight to ten inches long. We 
have not used these anchors, but it 
seems that they would be very useful 
in constructing a portable fence. 

For a temporary pen for ducks last 
year we enclosed a plot of sunflowers, 
fastening the netting to the sunflower 
stalks. This year we expect to plant 
sunflowers on boundaries where we 
want to use a portable fence, and let 


our moulting hens harvest the sun- 
flower seeds. It was amusing last 
year to see the wise ducks go up 


against a sunflower stalk and shake 
or hammer it with their beaks till the 
seed shattered down. Chickens learn 
the same trick, but they fly up and jar 
the stalk instead of working at the 
base. 

The portable fence saves many steps 
and enables us to use land for the ben- 
efit of both chicks and land, which 
would otherwise be of no use to the 
poultry keeper.| It is also a saving of 
chicks in keeping them out of the 
reach of hawks and varmints and near 
the house if desired without being all 
over the yard. 





THE SAME THE WORLD OVER. 


Recently a lady who has interested 
herself in the chicken business asked 
us why her hens did not lay. “Our 
chicken house cost $500,” she said; 
“our feed bill last month was $25, and 
my hens don’t lay a single egg. I’ve 
given them everything I could think 
of—eevn bought bologna sausage and 
onions for them! My husband makes 
so much fun of the way I thought my 
hens would lay and the way they are 
laying. Can’t you help me out?” 

That same evening we picked up @ 
copy of The Irish Homestead, and 
found in it a wail from a correspond- 
ent, who signed her name Dejected, 
over the behavior of her hens in re- 
fusing to lay. The editor answered 
her lament as follows: 

“Dejected has probably demoralized 
her hens by overfeeding them, until 
they have got liver disease, or dys- 
pepsia and have no interest in life or 
in perpetuating their species. She 
seems to have given up her whole 
house and land and garden to them. 
No doubt the whole poultry yard 
turned in at Dejected’s breakfast and 
diner table, and were received with 
crumbs because they were ‘hungry, 
poor things!’ or looked pretty in their 
feathers, or perhaps because she had 
heard of the indestructibility of mat- 
ter and had applied it to food, and 
thought ‘The crumbs I feed my hens 
with are indestructible food, and will 
only change in form and be converted 
into eggs and chickens.’ What we be- 
lieve is wrong with her hens is that 
they are over civilized. Lief is a hap- 
py dream for them with a kindly soul 
attending to their wants, and there is 
no struggle for existence. The hens 
of Dejected, getting food easily, think 
it of nc account, and do not set them- 
selves to produce food. Give your 
hens less to eat; let them have some- 
thing like a struggle for existence; 
and they will produce eggs and bring 
up families.” 

We quoted this to our inquirer, and 
she set her hens to working for their 
board. The eggs have not yet come, 
but she tells us the hens are taking 
more interest in life, and singing a bit, 
so the chances are the eggs are on the 
way. 


Pll Start You 


in the POULTRY Business 


My Wortld-famous high-quality incu- 
bators and brooders, and my Free¥ 
Poultry Lessons make success easy and 


iivalal INCUBATORS 


SUCCESSF UL AND BROODERS 


are made right and with the free advice and lessons 
lgive my customers no one can possibly fa!l to make 
biggest hatches of strongest 
chicks. Write me. 
—— allfacts, book, 
nd proposition 
Care and Feeding of Chicks 
Ducks and Turkeys— sent 
fori0c J, 8. Gilerest, Pres. 
Des Moines incubator Co. 
d St 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


7 PURE-BRED Chickens, 
; AA BREED Ducks, Geese, 
$ Turkeys, also In- 

cubators, Supplies, and Collie 

Dogs. Send 4c for large Poultry Book, 

Ineubator Catalog and Price List. H. H. 

HINIKER, Box 36, Mankato, Minn. 


350 BARRED P. ROCKS FOR SALE 


Large. nicely marked, sires scoring 90 to 92% In 
A few rgood M. B. turkeys, large boned, nicely 
In 7 showings I won 38 ists, 19 2ds, 4 3ds, 3 
Nothing but first class stock shipped. 
W. WAGNER, Monroe, lowa. 












4ths, 2 5ths. 
Prices reasonable. J. 


A CHOICE LOT 
R. C. B. Leghorn, R. C. Rhode island 
Red and Light Brahma Cockerels 


at $1.25 each, or $1.00 each !f five or more are taken. 
¥F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Kockford, lowa 


BUFF ROCKS Cockerels and pullets, good 
A size and quality, from high scoring, 
trap-nested proven winter yo oor gl 7 

toms, sired by a 35-lb. young 
M. B. TURKEY tom. Good, heavy-boned stock. 
D.S. Polled Durham bulls. Prices reason- 
able. M. J. HENNINGSEN, R. 1, Dike, lowa, 











OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds—200 bigh 
scoring ckls, and pullets scored by Shellabarger, 

also some good utility stock at a reasonable price. A 
few Indian Runner ducks. MRS. HARLAN MACY, R.2,Searsboro, Ia. 


5 Thi hoi kerel 
WHITE WYANDOTTES foro cr more, #1 cach. 
Three M. B. turkey toms, $5 each. MRS. A. L. 
SURFUS, Bristow, lowa. 








RONZE turkeys—Iowa King and Giant strains. 

Big monsters of high show quality. Toms weigh 

24 to 27 pounds, only five months old. They have 

plenty of bronze, clear cut wings and pure white 

edging. Also have choice Barred Rocks to offer. 
Grant Gallaher, Spencer, Iowa. 





ARGAINS next few days. M. B. turkeys, Single 

Comb Brown Leghorns—red, single comb—both 

sexes; yearlings and springs. Mrs- Geo. Manning, 
Birmingham, lowa, 





| gene Toulouse geese $7.00 per trio, single 

birds $2.50. Cayuga ducks @4.00 per trio, single 
birds $1.50. Mammoth Pekin drakes $1.50. J. W. 
Bloom. DeWitt, Iowa. 





LACK Langshans—200 cockerels and pullets—vig- 
orous, beautiful birds. Bourbon Red turkeys— 








toms, $5; pullets, #3. Mrs. Jess Hainline, Cam- 
bridge, lowa. 
XTRA large pure White Holland turkeys, also 
Buff Rock cockerels. Mrs. T. R. Funk, R. 9, 
Ottumwa, lowa. 
Rhode Island 


YOCKERELS— Mottled Anconas, 
/ Reds, Indian Runner drakes. 
lace, Weldon, lowa, Route 1 


Mrs. Frank Wal- 





hens and pullets; White 


ww Holland toms, 
Roy Atwood, Grand 


Wyandotte cockerels. 
Ridge, Illinois. 





yer ree oo R. C. White Leghorn cockerels, 
Sleach. Rouen ducks, $1.50 each. M. I. Page, 
Gilmore City, lowa. 





WINE, large R. C. Red cockerels and pullets, $1 and 
$2 each. Also pure White Holland turkeys. 
L, 8. Reeves, Ottumwa, lowa, R. 3. 





ILVER and Golden Wyandotte and R. C. Rhode 
Island Red cockerels Buy early, get first choice. 
Walter F. Saville, Salem, Neb. 





IGHT Brahma pullets and oon ono $2 and $3. 
Harry Johnson, Piper City, Ill 





pr RE a White Holland turkeys and —— 
geese. Mrs. J. L. Goddard, Waucoma, Ia., R. 





wa Langshan, Dark Brahmas and Buff Rock 
cockerels and pulleta. Prices right. Call or 


write. J. W. Bott, Murray, Iowa. 





i" AMMOTH Bronze turkeys, Single Comb Rhode 
Island Reds and Col. Wyandotte chickens and 
Indian Runner ducks. Mrs. Chas. Howell, Rockford, 


Iowa. 





IGHT Brahmas—Choice birds, old and young. 
Circular. Schreiber Farm, Sibley, Iowa. 





OURBON Red turkey toms, #3 and@4 each. 58. C. 
Rhode Island Red cockerels, $1 each. Mrs. W. 
B. Meeks, Martelle, lowa. 





_——- White Rocks and Kellerstrass White Or- 
pingtons—cocks, cockerels, bens and pullets 
from ¢1 to $3. Carl Scharpff, Clarksville, lowa. 





LEGHORNS. 





eee 


R. 6. Brown Leghorn Cockerels 


At Pike Timber Stock Farm 
A fine lot of cockerels now ready to ship—single 
bird #2.00, two or more #1.50 each, six for $1.00 each. 
T. A. DAVENPORT, Belmond, tlowa 








OR SALE— 8. C. Brown Leghorn cockerels. 
Good ones at $1 each, 6 for’5. Mrs. Jobn Erick- 
son, Kirkman, lowa. 





~ C. WHITE Legaorns, 89 to #12 per dozen. Mrs. 
\ ‘Geo. Roe, Bellevue, lowa. 





R C. W. Leghorn cockerels, #1 each. Isaac Thorn- 
burgh, Perry, lowa. 
OSE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, fine large, 
healthy birds from scored pen, @l each. L. A. 
Hodsdon, Clarksville, lowa. 











‘INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels. Indian 
\) Runner drakes. Mrs. Essie Nelson, Berming- 
ham, lowa. 





‘INGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels at farmers’ 
WC prices. Emil Koth, Galva, lowa. 





_ C. Brown Leghorn cockerels. Prize winners. 
OO. Bargain prices. E. A. Baily, Jr., Central City, la. 





TURKEYS. 








i AMMOTH Bronze turkey toms, #5; pullets, $3.50. 
Mrs. W. R. Allee, Searsboro, lowa. 





FS SALE—Full blood White Winged Buff turkeys. 
Wm. Oakland, Blairsburg, lowa. 





7OUNG Bourbon Red turkey toms forsale. Mrs. 


Jesse Alexander, Altoona, lowa. 


Vy 7 HITE Holland toms. 
R. 1, Chapin, Iowa. 





Inquire of W. E. Crawford, 





URE White Holland turkey toms @4. Mrs. Will 


Clayton, Oakland, Iowa. 





RONZE turkeys—Fine birds,toms a nd hens. Write 
i for prices. Mrs. 8. O. Carson, Crawfordsville, 
owa. 





LOOSE LINE BREEDING. 


Systematic, careful line breeding 
produces good birds that are not lack- 
ing in vigor; loose line breeding, which 
is merely “in-and-in” breeding, is apt 
to produce weaklings. Birds of spe- 
cial excellence which reproduce their 
good qualities are the result of care- 
ful selection; the result of breeding to- 
gether the same or similar good quali- 
ties. The more generations behind 
such qualities, the higher the breeding 
value of the birds, hence a line-bred 
bird is of greater value in the breed- 
ing pen than a bird of merely individ- 
ual excellence. 

The systematic line breeder decides 
the point he wishes to fix and breeds 
for it; the in-and-in breeder mates son 
to dam, and daughter to sire, without 
any object in view aside from that of 
securing chicks, and saving the pur- 
chase price of new males. The man 
who expects to practice in-and-in 
breeding mates as many females with 
his fine, new male as he thinks is safe 
—thus giving him many females for 
his next years’ breeding pens; the true 
line breeder may have a large mating, 
but he marks the progeny of his best 
hen, the hen that he has chosen his 
male to mate with. He knows that a 
poor hen mated to a fine cockerel may 
produce a bird which is apparently 
the equal of that produced by a good 
hen mated to a poor cockerel, but the 
progeny of the poor hen will not equal 
the progeny of the good hen, and he 
can not afford to lose time by mating 
such birds in line. He knows that 
many a good-looker has turned out to 
be a poor breeder. 

The careful line breeder breeds for 
vigor; the in-and-in breeder is apt to 
forget that vigor is a quality which 
can be bred. So in buying breeding 
stock, it is well to inquire whether the 
breeder is a line breeder, or an in-and- 
in breeder; and to find out what the 
breeder expects his birds to produce, 
as well as what they are. 





POULTRY NOTES. 


In attending the poultry shows this 
winter, look for the pattern you want 
to shape your flock by. Get the points 
of a good breed fixed in your mind; 
make yourself familiar with the ideal 
type, and work towards that. Exhibit- 
ors are always glad to dwell on the 
merits of their breed, and to answer 
sensible questions. 

At the state show this year each ex- 
hibitor is to be asked to put a price 
on his birds. We regret that the price 
can not be on the front of the coop. 
There is nothing more annoying than 
to be interrupted while talking to a 
prospective customer by someone who 
want to know the price of a bird sim- 
ply because he wants to know. You 
see your prospective customer drift- 
ing towards your competitors’ coops, 
but the inquisitive one is anxious to 
tell you that he asked Exhibitor So- 
and-So what his bird was worth, and 
he said $500; and “do you really thirk 
he meant it,” ete., ete. The modern 
poultry show is a place where busi- 
ness is transacted; often between peo- 
ple whose time is limited. All possible 
information should be given in the 
premium list and catalogue, and thus 
save the time of the exhibitor. Birds 
that are not for sale at the state show 
will have a prohibitive price put on 
them. At the close of the show an 
auction of sale birds will be held. 

To know the benefit of a standard 
of perfection, one must study its work 
ings in the show room. Take your 
standard with you, go over the prize- 
winning birds section by section; 
study the different shades of color, 
the character of barring, penciling, 
spangling, etc. You will be surprised 
at the questions arising in your mind 
that the standard will answer. 





THE DAIRY VS. THE POULTRY 
INDUSTRY. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please give me statistics upon the 
income of poultry #hd dairying in the 
United States for the last year.” 

The recent census credits the dairy 
industry with producing products to a 
total value of $274,558,000 in the year 
1909. In the same year the total value 
of all poultry was $153,00,000. We have 
not seen figures on the total inconie 
for poultry for the yaar, but would ex- 
pect them to be not very far below 
the total value. 

It surprised us to see how favorably 
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Send m 
address now and I'll send you a proposition that will certainly open 
write me now, There isn’t a better 
engine made at fz price—no higher quality possible—no better 
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William Galloway Co. 
Wm. 
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the magnitude of the poultry industry 
compared with that of the dairy. Many 
thousands of dollars have been spent 
in experimenting with the best meth- 
ods of handling milk, churning butter, 
making cheese and testing cows. Ex- 
perimenting with the best methods of 
handling the poultry industry has just 
begun. More attention should be given 
to this industry, which ranks not far 
below the other branches of live stock. 








DOGS. 


False Report 


that we have sold all our 
pedigreed Scotch Collie pup- 
pies from farm raised and 
working parents. Have 20 
beauties for sale. Several 
white Pomeranians of qual- 
ity. Also Shetland ponies 
of all ages and colors. 


Cassidy & Thompson, 
Jamaica, lowa 














OUN DS—Coon, Fox and Wolf hounds. Pedigree, 
Guaranteed to please. Young and old stock. 10 
days trial allowed. R. F. Johnson, Assumption, IIl. 


MAS ppies—Beautiful white Collies from 

d white ancestors, purest strain in U.S. Buy a Morse Collie 

with brains and beauty. Morse Collie Kennels, Oxford, Ind. 
W YANDOTTES. 


Sliver Laced Wyand 


G. H. BURGE, 











100 cockerels 
at S1 each. 
Mt. Vernon, lowa 





es Golden Wyandotte cockerels for sale. 
J . Hall, Central City, lowa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Norway Spruce Barred Rocks 


Cockerels, Bred from prize winning strains. Prices 
from $2 up. Write — wants and [ will guarantee 
to please you. Eggs in season. 

EMMETT EK LDRIDGE, 


Elm Hill Farm Rocks 


200 B. a aeokceweta, 
with great size and’ AR, by Be with best of shape 
and color. Send for catalog and prices. New blood 
for former customers. i J, Maquoketa, lows 


XTRA choice, well developed Barred Rock cock- 
erels @ $2.50 each (two or more birds 10% off). 
Above are the J. W. Parks (bred-to-lay) and E. B. 
Thompson (New York prize) strains. Sired by one 
$15.00 pedigreed bird, and the other one equally as 
well bred. Ordernow. G.W. Romberg, 1123 Boundry 
St., Red Oak, Iowa. 


HITE Plymouth Rocks raised 15 years exclu- 

sively. Large, extra quality cockerels, $2 to 85; 

yates $1 to@2each. Mrs. W. H. Smith, Metamora, 
» R.1, 


bo gm Barred Rocks, Park and Pittefield 
strain. Choice cockerels, $2.50, M. A. Riggs. 
Cabery, Illinois. 


ARRED Plymouth Reck cockerels for 
sale. L. L. DeYoung Sheldon, Iowa. 





Sac City, lowe 




















ARRED Rock cockerels, prize winning stratn. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Three, $2.50. Mrs. 
Paulson, R. 5, Harlan, lowa. 


were Plymouth Rock cocker«'s with good bone 
and barring, scored by Shellabarger, #2 to $5. 
Alta Trease, Lynnville, loway 








ARM raised Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels for 
sale, bred for utility. Price $1.50 per bird. K. 
A. Fricke, State Center, Iowa. 





ILVER Laced Wyandotte cockefrels, hens and pul- 
h lets for sale, $1 each. Herm. Ransom, Ionia, Ia. 





Vy 7 HITE Wyandotte cockerels, good ones, $1 to 63. 
Eiza Nolin, R. 3, Monroe, lowa. 





URE bred White Wyandotte cockerels for sale, $2 
to¢5 each. Roy Barnum, Gowrie, lowa, 





oe SALE—White Wyandotte cockerels. Price $1 
each. H. H. Schaper, State Center, lowa. 





‘ILVER Laced Wyandottes for sale from prize win- 
ning stock. Scored and unscored. Also M. B. 
turkeys. R. R. Shields, R. 3, Ogden, lowa. 





w= HI 4 BE Wyandottes; well bred; 60 cockerels, $1.50 
two cocks, a few hens ‘and pullets. E.G. 
Brockway, Indianola, lowa. 





LANGSHANS. 





wee 
cockerelis—Large, pure bred. 


B. LANGSHAN Single birds $2, three or more $1.50 


each. MES. A. L. MASON, Early, lowa 





LACK Langshan cockerels for sale, price $1.25 
each. Miss Carrie Blodgett, R. 4, Downing, Mo. 





) ee Langshans of size andquality. Write your 
wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. R. E. West, 
Altoona, Iowa. 





ORPINGTONS. 


( 1OOK and Kellerstrass 8. C. White Orpington cock- 
erels for sale at $1.50 to $3 each. — kn 
. 8. 





guaranteed. Cari Christensen, Monmouth, IIl., 





‘ C, thoroughbred Buff Orpington cockerels, $1. 
WO. Mrs. Milly Bond, Walnut, Iowa. 





WOR SALE—Good utility 8S. C. White Orpington 
cockerels, $1.25 each, while they last. Bolser 
Farm, Le Mars, lowa. 





DUCKS. 


‘OLORED Muscovy ducks of standard size and 
/ color. Circular free. Fred E. Zwemke, Galva, Ia, 








ISHEL strains White Rocks. Good cockerels and 
; — $1.50 each. W. L. Seibert, Mt. Carmel, 
ll. . 3. 





; Plymouth Rocks. One hundred cockerels 
and pullets, $1 each. E. N. Woody, Newton, Ia. 





Fishel 
Otis Allensworth, Hastings, lowa. 


URE bred snow White Rock cockerels, 
strain. 





bgt Rock cockerels for sale. Price $1.25 each. 
Miss Carrie Blodgett, R. 4, Downing, Mo. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Wilson's “Red Red” Strain 


R. 6. R. 1. REDS 


Orders coming in fast from last week’s ad.. so write 
me your wants for utility or fancy cockerels. Have 
some beautiful birds—typical shape, style and color. 
My cockerels are winning the ribbons at the winter 
shows. Some —_—— ets. —_ offer—i2 pullets 
and cockerel to amet no akin, $15.00. 


Marrison quan 7 


S$. €. Rhode Island Reds 
Write for iareu civouler. 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, 


C. RHODE Island Reds; scored or unscored. 
: « Prices reasonable. Mrs. A. C. Lanham, Aurelia, 
owa. 


C. R. I. Reds—Cockerels, pullets, trios and pens. 
« Scored cockerels ot — £1.50. Un- 
scored $1. H.M. Gracey, Truro, I 


INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds, Tompkins 
strain. cockerels, brilliant red, 
$1.50 to $5; femaies $10 and $12 per dozen. Mrs. 
Francis Culver, Culverdale Farm, Red Oak, Iowa. 





N 
Cainsvile, Missouri 





lowa 














NDIAN Runner ducks at $1 to make room. 
O. P. Tyler, Yan Horn, lowa. 


Mrs. 





GEESE. 
(“SS out my Toulouse geese; $5 pair, $7 trio. 
Mrs. J. O. Kennedy, Arenzville, Ill. 








O8E Comb Rhode island Reds, cockerels and pul- 
lets for sale, good stock at reasonable prices. 
Mrs. Joba 8.. Pinkerton, Viola, Il. 


Fas blood R. C. Rhode Island Red cockerels and 
pullets, 6 for’5. Also prize winners. Mrs. Henry 
Osterfoss, Hedrick, Iowa. 








V AMMOTH Toulouse geese, 82 each. Indian Run- 
ner drakes, $1. Pearl McKibben, Hazelton, Ia. 





. I. Red cockerels $1 each, 6 for $5. H.H. 
owa, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Dec. 22, 1911. 





Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soll and 
how it was made; how plants grow in it; about farm 
animals—the cows, the horses. the pigs, etc.—how 
they eat their feed and grow. We want w study all 
these things and many more. and any time anyone 
wants to ask a question, or doesn't understand, or 
wants to tel! us something which he has noticed, we 
hope he wii! write us. 





Last week we judged the fat steers. 
It wasn’t hard, you remember; sim- 
ply a matter of knowing that the best 
meat of the steer is found over the 
back, ribs, loin, rump and thighs, and 
then finding the steer which carried 
the most good meat on these parts and 
the least weight on the legs, head, 
neck and other parts which must be 
thrown away. 

Why bother about judging fat 
steers? That is the butcher's busi- 
ness. True, but since all steers go to 
the butcher in the end, you must know 
what he wants in order to sell for the 
most money. 

We will judge feeder ,steers this 
week. Thin steers are harder to judge 
than fat ones. When judging them 
you must look into the future, trying 
to see what they will look like three, 
six or nine months from now, when 
they are fat. This is something like 
trying to figure what kind of a mana 
certain boy will make. But there are 
many cattle feeders (perhaps your 
father is one of them) who can tell 
by looking at a thin steer almost ex- 
actly what he will be like when fat. 
Of course, neither you nor I can do 
this until we have practiced selecting 
and fattening feeder steers for several 
years. There are some things, though, 
about feeder cattle that you and I can 
learn about without much practice. 
Suppose your father gave you $800, 
telling you to buy for him within the 
next twenty days the best twenty 
head of feeding steers you could get 
for the money. Of course you have 
heard cattle feeders talk, and have 
been around feed lots more or less, 


but I will wager that unless you are | 


an unusually bright boy you wouldn't 
know exactly how to go about it. I 
am not going to tell you where to buy 
your feeders, for that depends upon 
where you live. Perhaps you should 
go to one of the big markets—Omaha, 
Kansas City or Chicago—or if there 
are a number of good cattle breeders 
in your locality you may be able to 
pick up good steers here and there 
among them, and thus save the 
freight. The thing which I want to 
tell you is how to know-a good feeder 
when you see one. 

These are some of the points of a 
good feeder: He has a short head, 
wide between the eyes; large muzzle, 
mouth and nostrils; large, full, bright 
eyes, which are neither restless nor 
nervous; short neck; broad, deep 
chest; widely sprung ribs, and a large 
barrel; short legs; hind flanks well 
let down; straight top and bottom 
lines; thighs that will round out in 
good shape when the steer is fattened, 
and, in fact, everything you can think 
of which goes to make a steer which 
will eat lots of corn and hay and turr 








it into the most flesh over the back, 
ribs, loins and thighs. “And what 
does a large mouth and nostrils and 
a full eye have to do with that?” some 
of you may say. Large mouthed steers 
generally have large stomachs, and 
consequently eat more. Large nos- 
trils generally mean a large chest and 
well-developed lungs. A_ steer 80 
equipped will take more fresh air into 
his body, will stay on feed better, and 
will keep in better health than will a 
steer with small nostrils and a nar- 
row, shallow chest. The full, bright 
eye which is neither restless nor nerv- 
ous goes with a steer which takes his 
food to put on flesh rather than to 
spend it running around the lot, as 
will a steer with a small, mean eye. 
What a short head has to do with the 
feeding ability of a steer is more than 
I can tell you, but I know that in all 
kinds of animals, human beings in- 
cluded, the long-headed ones are poor- 
er feeders than the short-headed ones. 
Some cattle feeders say they can tell 
a good feeding steer just by looking 
at his head. If it has the points I 
have just described, being short and 
broad, with large mouth and nostrils 
and a full eye, they would expect the 
steer to be good all the rest of the 
way through the body. 

I believe that these men are at least 
partly right; but for my part I like to 
look over the whole steer and see that 
the rest of the body backs up what the 
head indicates. I want a short neck, 
for I know that the long-necked feeder 
will finish into a long-necked fat steer 
that the butcher will not like. I want 
a broad, deep chest, to furnish room 
for the strong lungs which a good 
feeder must have. A medium large 
barrel and belly (not pot belly) is a 
fine thing in a feeder, for here is where 
he stores away his food. All of these 
points, though, are worth little unless 
the steer is built so that he will take 
his food and make it into flesh over 
the back, loin and hind-quarters. For 
this reason you want to see him wide 
over the back, loin and rump, well 
filled out over the ribs and down in 
the thighs. Pick up the hide of a 





feeder. Is it pliable, soft and loose, 
or heavy and tight? A coarse, tight 
hide indicates a feeder which will put 
on slow gains and send a large propor- 
tion of his feed out into the manure. 
It takes a steer with a mellow hide 
and soft hair to put on the best gains. 

You will probably not find a steer 
which is first-class in all of these 
points. Some will be down in the 
back, others high in the flank; some 
will be long-legged, long-headed brutes 
—while others will be shallow chested 
and narrow over the back and loin. 

I haven’t told you just how to buy 
your twenty steers yet, and I am not 
going to, for even if I could tell you 





er. You should commit this picture 
to memory. The broad, short head, 
full eye, large nostrils, short neck, 
short legs, deep chest, and large bar- 
rel, all tell of a wonderfully good feed- 
er. I felt the hide of this steer just 
before this picture was taken, and 
found it wonderfully mellow. It was 
loose, and could easily be pulled away 
from the ribs. During all last year 
this steer gained in flesh, and rapidly 
outgrew his feeder condition, until two 
weeks ago he was declared to be the 
best steer in the United States, and 
Was grand champion at the Interna- 
tional Stock Show at Chicago. His 
picture as a finished fat steer was on 
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GOOD FEEDING rYPE. 
The 1911 International Grand Champion as a calf. 














FAMOUS SHORT-HORN BULL. 


Notice how the burley head and crested neck are combined with quality of bone and wide 
back. loin and hindquarters. 
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SHORT-HORN COW 
Note wide bindqwarter and sweet, 


feminine head. 





just how to go about it, I would rather 
have you use your own judgment when 
it comes to deciding just what steers 
to buy and how much to pay for them 
Remember, though, to get a lot of 
steers which are even, that is, which 
weigh about the same, which have the 
same general type, and which you 
think would take about the same 
length of time to fatten. It might be 
a good thing if, while you are buying, 
you would say to yourself, “What 
ought those sieers to bring per pound 
when they are fat?” After you figure 
what you think they will bring when 
fat, subtract the price which you are 
te pay, and see what the margin is. It 
should not be much less than two 
cents if you are to make money, with 
corn and hay at present prices. Feed- 
ers have found by long experience 
that they must have a larger margin 
with poor cattle than with good ones. 
For instance, if they bought poor feed- 
ing steers at three cents per pound, 
they might need to sell them for about 
six cents when fat, to come out even 
—while if they bought good steers for 
four and a half cents a pound, they 
might have to sell them for only six 
and one-half cents to come out even. 
Look at the picture of the Angus 
steer on this page. He is a fancy feed- 





the front page of last week’s issue of 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Judging breeding beef cattle is dif- 
ferent from picking out a carload of 
feeders or judging a fat steer. Breed- 
ing cattle are grown because they can 
produce feeders which will make good 
fat steers. For this reason the judg- 
ing of breeding cattle is much like 
that of feeders. We want the short, 
broad head; large nostrils and mouth; 
short, thick neck; short legs; and 
broad body, loin and _hind-quarters. 
The skin should be mellow and pli- 
able and the hair soft and silky. The 
covering of flesh need not be so very 
deep, for we are growing them not 
for meat themselves, but to produce 
animals which will make meat. 

You boys who have fathers owning 
pure-bred beef herds might ask them 
to describe an ideal breeding animal. 
They would tell you, I think, most of 
the things which I have already told 
you, and then would go on to say some 
other things which have to do with 
breeding animals alone, and not with 
feeders or fat steers. They would ex- 
pect their bulls to be strong, vigorous 
and masculine looking, with a “bully” 
head, heavy breast, crested neck and 
rather heavy shoulders. Looked at 
from in front, the bull is expected to 
be heavy and impressive. And why 
do we want the breeding bull of beef 
breeds to be this way? Simply be- 
cause breeders have found by many 
years of experience that a bull of this 
sort produces better calves than will 
a refined bull whose head, neck and 
shoulders are light and feminine look- 
ing. But although breeders want their 
bulls to appear vigorously masculine, 
they do not want them too coarse, for 
if they are, those of their calves that 
are made into steers will probably 
have too much waste in the form of 
bone, heavy neck and coarse hide. 

The cows, from the front, should be 
just the opposite from the bulls. The 
head ,should be smaller and have a 
sweet, feminine expression rather 
than the heavy, coarse appearance of 
the bull. The neck, though short, 
should not be heavy. It is important 
that a cow should be wide through the 
hips and the hind-quarters generally. 
A cow which is not broad in these 
parts rarely produces calves that make 
good steers. Cows all the way through 
shouki show greater refinement than 
bulls. In brief, though, it may be 
said that the special points in a beef 
cow are a refined, feminine head and 
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wide hind-quarters, while those of the 
bull are a burly, vigorous, masculine 
head and heavy front-quarters. In con- 
nection with these points we want the 
best possible beef form, for you know 
the one thing we want in judging 
breeding cattle of the beef breeds is 
to pick out animals which will produce 
the best fat steers. To do this, they 
must be of such a shape that they 
would make good fat animals them- 
selves if properly fed. 

Breed type, the one thing more that 
we look for in breeding animals, is 
hard to describe. The Short-horn has 
a certain type which is looked upon 
as the very best. The Hereford has 
another type, the Angus another type, 
and the Galloway still another. A 
Short-horn must be red, white or roan 
in color. No Short-horn breeder would 
use a black animal in his herd. Some- 
times a Short-horn calf comes which 
has black inside its ears and a black 
muzzle. No breeder would use a calf 
of this sort, because it does not meet 
the regulation Short-horn type, and he 
is afraid it will break up the good 
points which long years of breeding 
have impregsed upon the Short-horn 
so strongly. All Herefords have a 
white face and legs, but occasionally 
large amounts of white occur back of 
the shoulders. Hereford breeders do 
not like this, and often make steers 
out of bulls which have too much 
white on them. Five years ago the 
grand champion steer at the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Show was a Here- 
ford which was made into a steer for 
this very reason. If he had been left 
a bull, he would have made one of the 
best in the breed except for th® point 
of having too much white on his body. 
All Angus should be hornless and 
black in color. Sometimes, however, 
there are scurs on the head in place 
of horns, and occasionally a reddish 
or brown calf is dropped. Bull calves 
which show these pecularities are al- 
most always made steers. Color is 
not the only point in breed type, al- 
though it is the easiest to tell about. 
The best breeding Short-horns, for in- 
stance, have a type of head and horn 
which is characteristic but can not 
easily be described. There are a hun- 
dred and one of these little things that 
have to do with breed type. Neither 
the steer feeder nor the butcher care 
anything about these points. Breeders 
say they are important, but they can’t 
tell you exactly why, for no man 
knows. It seems best, though, in each 
breed, to keep close to a particular 
color or combination of colors, the 
standard shape of head, the turn of 
horns, as well as all other of the little 
points which are characteristic. Breed- 
ers have found if they do this they 
stand more chance of getting a good 
lot of uniform calves, which, if fat- 
tened, will make the best carcasses. 
Some day, if you wish it, we will 
study this matter more in detail. 





OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 


Chicago, December 18, 1911.—The year 
will close with the banks throughout the 
middie west in a strong position, country 
banks being well supplied with funds, 
and good investors in high-grade bonds. 
Interest rates are lower than in recent 
years, and banks are unable to keep most 
of their funds employed in the usual 
manner. Farmers are in good financial 
circumstances generally, the principal 
complaint being from sections where hog 
cholera has prevailed disastrously, cut- 
ting down whole herds of pigs and young 
hogs, although in some lowland districts 
wet weather during the fail damaged a 
good deal of corn. Recently weaker con- 
ditions have prevailed in the grain mar- 
kets, and maintaining the former ex- 
tremely high prices has been found to 
be impossible, although wheat still sells 
a few cents above the prices paiu a year 
ago, while corn and oats have both sold 
around 15 cents higher than at that pe- 
riod. Rye and bariey are bringing very 
high prices, recent sales of malting bar- 
ley of superior quality having been re- 


ported as high as $1.22 per bushel, while 
No. 2 rye has brought 94 cents. Buyers 
are paying high prices for flax, clover 


and timothy seeds, and hay is extremely 
dear because of its unusual _ scarcity, 
prime timothy hay wholesaling for $22.50 
per ton, and choice Iowa, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska and Dakota prairie hay for $16 
to $16.50. Straw is active at high prices, 
rye selling at $10.50 to $11 per ton, oats 
at $9.50 to $10, and wheat at $8.50 to $9. 
In the butter market a reaction has taken 
piace, as the late boom in prices to al- 
most unprecedented prices caused a 
marked falling off in consumption, forc- 
ing dealers to grant sharp reductions in 
prices in creer to work off their accumu- 
lations. Eg too, were less active, and 
potatoes oa jower because of larger of- 
ferings. The best eger have been whole- 
saling for 28 to 30 cents per dozen, while 
the choicer lots of creamery butter sold 
at 31 to 33 cents a pound, and the better 


lines of dairy butter at 28 to 31 cents. 
Cheese is advancing, “Americans”: bring- 
ing 16% to 16% cents a pound. Potatoes 


are selling at 70 to 83 cents a bushel, 
with large supplies received from Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, 





The great depressing influence so far 
as wheat is concerned is the unusually 
large visible supply in the United States 
and its rapid increase, the mills failing 
to come anywhere near keeping pace with 
the fresh offerings. Both in the south- 
west, where the crop of winter wheat is 
grown, and in the northwest, where the 
spring wheat is grown, heavy marketings 
have been the rule all along, and, un- 
fortunately, prices remain much above 
an exporting level. Corn is moving to 
market in increasing volume, and reports 
from the interior are that elevators in 
many instances are full. Were it not for 
the comparatively good offerings of wild 
hay, prices for timothy hay would rule 
considerably higher. The wide difference 
between the two in values has caused 
many buyers to turn to wild hay, there- 
by effecting a large saving in feed bills. 
Under these circumstanees the offerings 
of timethy hay, while only moderate, suf- 
fice to meet the trade requirements. 
Country offerings of clover seed are 
bringing $13.50 to $20.25 per hundred 
pounds, while cash lots of timothy seed 
sell at $12.50 to $15. 

Receipts of hogs at western packing 
points have continued on a liberal scale 
most of the time of late, and they are 
mostly light in weight, indicating plainly 
that farmers do not cure to feed high- 
priced corn to 6-cent hogs as a rule. 
Since the decline in prices started some 
time ago this has been an influence in 
the hog market, hog products selling at 
greatly reduced prices compared with 
those paid a year ago, but much of the 
time a good eastern shipping demand for 
choice heavy and prime light shipping 
hogs has been a powerful influence in 
checking a downward movement. The 
Chicago packers have had their greatest 
success in depressing values for classes 
of swine not popular with the out-of- 
town buyers, and declines have usually 
started in coarse, heavy and mixed pack- 
ing grades. One year ago and two years 
ago hogs sold at unusually high prices 
because of their great scarcity, but with 
these two conspicuous exceptions, recent 
sales have compared very favorably with 
ruling prices in most former years. The 
well-finished, heavy barrows are selling 
much the most readily, and command a 
substantial premium over the choicest, 
strong, light weights that tip the scales 
around 190. to 195 pounds, with coarse, 
mixed packing lots going at a big dis- 
count, and common light hogs the cheap- 
est of all, if little pigs are excepted. The 
average weight of hogs coming here is 
around 213 pounds, comparing with 203 
pounds several weeks ago, when the av- 
erage was the lowest of the season. The 
average stood at 232 pounds a@ year ago, 
and at 218 pounds two years ago. Hogs 
have been selling on a basis of $5.45 to 





$6.30, with the best light hogs, weighing 
around 190 to 195 pounds, going about 
20 cents below the top quotations. Pigs 
sold at $4.60 to $5.50 

The great International Live Stock Ex- 
position attracted all of the best live 
stock in the country, and this was par- 
ticularly true of cattle. From now on 
there will be meager offerings of well- 
fattened cattie, especialiy those that have 
been on feed a long time and are heavy 
in weight, but encouragement should be 
found for stock feeders in the preference 
shown by most killers for fat little year- 
lings, some having sold within a week as 
high as $9 per hundred pounds. It is 
everywhere admitted now that there is 
a great falling off in the amount of cat- 
tle feeding carried on throughout the 
feeding districts, this being due in part 
to the ravages oi hog cholera in many 
places, that resulted in wiping out entire 
herds of young hogs, :nd farmers who 
have no hogs to follow cattle are very 
apt to shut down on the cattle feeding 
proposition. Strictly prime beef steers, 
as well as the best grade of female cat- 
tle, are still bringing a ljberal premium 
over the next best grade of cattle, and 
it pays stock feeders well to finish off 
their well-bred cattle in good shape. It 
is well to.remember that the prize win- 
ners at the I..ternational were carefully 
fed by experts in that line, and instead 
of receiving only grass and corn, they 
were usually fed on several articles, em- 
bracing such feeds as oil meal, cotton- 
seed meal, roots, etc. The aggregate 


cattle supplies offered last week proved” 


to be unexpectedly liberal, a big run 
showing up Wednesday, while the Mon- 
day receipts were also large. The result 
was overloaded markets and the biggest 
kind of a slump in prices, especially for 
medium-grade cattle, which comprised a 
large share of the offerings. Beef steers 
sold during the week largely at $5.75 to 
$8, with a very fair showing Monday of 
$8.25 to $9.10 cattle, yearlings bringing $9 
in several instances. On Wednesday no 
sale of car-lot cattle took place above 
$8.85. The commoner light weights sold 
at $4.60 to $5.75, while good steers sold 
at $7 and over, with medium grade cattle 
offered freely at $5.80 and over. Butcher- 
ing cows and heifers failed to share in 
the big break in prices, as they were in 
much smaller supply than steers, sales 
ranging at $3.35 to $7, and a fancy 1,000- 
pound heifer brought $7.50. However, not 
much was done above $6, while cutters 
sold at $2.80 to $3.30, canners at $1.75 to 
, bulls at $3 to $5.75, and calves at 
$3. to $8.30. There was a fairly good 
stocker and feeder trade at moderate re- 
ductions from previous prices in the 
greater part, but the best feeders sold 
higher, going at $5.80 to $6. From these 
prices feeders sold all the way down to 





%0, whila stockers brought $3.25 to 

15, stock and feeding heifers $3.10 
to $4.10. Beef — declined 25 to 40 
cents durin ng the week. 

Sheep and lambs have fluctuated won- 
derfully in values recently, depending on 
the volume of the offerings mainly, al- 
though the genera! demands of local buy- 
ers and shippers has been quite variable. 
The demand has, as usual, run much 
the strongest on fat lambs, which have 
invariably sold at extremely high prices 
compared with anything else in the live 
mutton line, fat little yearling wethers on 
the lamb order coming second in popu- 
larity with killers, followed by fat weth- 
ers and then by fat ewes. The fact can 
not be too strongly impressed upon the 
minds of sheepmen everywhere that there 
is no profit whatever in marketing par- 
tially fattened stock, killers discriminat- 
ing strongly against such consignments. 
Lambs have been selling at $4 to $6.25, 
yearlings at $4.50 to $5.60, wethers at 
$3.65 to $4.25, ewes at $2 to $3.60, and 
bucks at $2.25 to $3. Some big bunches 
“ western feeding lambs brought $4 and 


During the International stock show the 
usual horse auctions were abandoned, be- 
ing resumed immediately afterward, but 
there was no large attendance of buyers, 
and it was not easy to get gvou bids. 
There were too many common and mid- 
dling horses on sale, and not enough good 
ones, prime, extra heavy drafters being 
so scarce as to be pretty nearly nominal, 
although a fair number could have been 
disposed of. High-class feeders had a 
fair outlet, sales ranging usually at $175 
to $300 per head. Drafters were quotable 
at $175 to $225 for ordinary to good ones 
weighing ‘from 1,550 to 1,650 pounds, with 

draft horses weighing 1,700 pounds and 
upward quotable at $250 to $325. Wagon 
horses sold at $150 to $200 as a rule, and 
inferior animals were hard to sell at $65 
to $145. Ww. 





WHY DON’T YOU ENJOY A WINTER 
IN CALIFORNIA? 


This wonderful winter resort country is 
placed within easy reach by the excellent 
train service of the Chicago and North 
Western railway. Four through daily 
trains, ——— equipped in every detail. 
The San Francisco Overland Limited, Los 
Angeles Limited, Centennial State Spe- 
cial, China and "Japan Mail. For rates, 
reservations and descriptive booklets giv- 
ing full particulars, apply to ticket agents 
of the North Western line. 








OSITION WANTED—German, married, 2, 
wishes all year round position for owner on farm 
where wife don’t need to work. One year’s expert- 
ence in lowa. Richard Minnig, M6 Maple Avenue, 
Greenwich, Cona. 
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Denver 
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After working and worrying to get a bunch of stock ready for market, don’t 
sacrifice any of the profit. You cannot afford to consign -to any but the 
best salesmen. You cannot afford to experiment. 
name for a quarter-century has been the synonym for top-notch salesman- 
ship, financial responsibility, and the “‘square deal.” 


Bill Your Next Consignment to 


CLAY ROBINSON & €o. 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 


South Omaha 
South St. Paul 


Sioux City 
East Buffalo 


Kansas City 
East St. Louis 


Ship to the firm whose 
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I want to tell you all about these 
Spike Tooth Harrows, Grain Drills, M 
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a better plow. 1 say to you that the 


will prove easier for you to handle, easier on your horses and will do your wore 
better tham any plow you can buy, regardless of price, 
plow that actually carries the beams en of the frame. 
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Get My Price—FIRST 


Freight Prepaid—30 Days’ Free Trial 
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don’t sell to jobbers or dealers. You save those 
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SEE AN EDE HORSE OR COW 
HIDE ROBE OR COAT 


before sending hides to any other 


have 
led in custom tenning, so natur- 
ally we can five you the best. 
The EDE processis not new and 
unproved---no ee, use of 


show that no other Conses pro- 
duce ind coatslike mace 


loway Coats pey 
for EDE tanning then any other 


ay no more to have your 
PDE tenned than eny other 
tener asks for poor wor 
Write for catalog and name of 
pes agent near you. 


ee thet does not expire before 
‘a defects con show op. Our guar- 
antee lasts as long as the garment. 


Eves Rose Tanmnc Co. 


Originators of Custom Tanning. 
boque, Iowa. St. Paul, Minn. 
Sioux Fells,S.D. Omaha, Nebr. 











HIDES TANNED FOR 


COATS AND ROBES 


Send us your horse and cattle 
hides, as thousands of other 
farmers and stockmen ~~ dana 
and let us tan and make them 


dollars; ke 
worth $10 to $15 to you. 
The great savings we make 
our customers, which makes 
every customer a pleased one, 
has built os up the largest 
custom tanning business in 
the country. © name is 60 
well and favorably known to 
farm and stockmen as the 
name COWNIE, which for fifty 
years has stood for fair and 
vare dealings. 
© will be pleased to send 
_ an attractive booklet giv- 
ng prices for doing our work, 
nd showing the saving we can make you; also, tell- 
ing you how to care for hides, how toship, and much 
other valuableinformation. Sent Free. rite today 
D i la. 

















warm, serviceable 
. fur coat made 
P\ from your cow or horse hide 
y that will onl for years. 
We tan and make them up 


moth and 
waterproof and guarantee the 
work. Write us today for our 


FREE BOOKLET 
It tells you all about hides. 
Des Moines Tanning Co., 
Dept. © Des Moines, Iowa. 

















Globe Tanning & Mfg. 
Company 
222 S. E. First St., Des Moines, lowa 


You send us the hides; we will tan them 
and make them into coats and robes. 


All Gur Work Guaranteed 


Write for shipping tags and free catalogue. 




















You can be sure of the highest 
possible price for 


Hides, Furs, Pelts, Etc. 


ifyou ship to the old reliable 


Northwestern Hide and Fur Co. 
Est. 1890 


Mins.eapolis, Minnesota 
Send for quotation price list and catalog of 
Trappers Supplies. We give a good luck watch 
fob free for every shipment or purchase of $5.00 
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procured that protect. Send rough 


PATENT sketch for free opinion aa to patenta- 
bility. Patent obtained or fee returned. Address 
CLaRence J. Lorrvus, Crocker Bldg., Des Moines, la, 





AN IOWA FARMER IN THE EAST. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been in the east for some 
weeks, and my mind is running back to 


my home and friends in Iowa. In com- 
paring the two sections, I thought it 
might perhaps be of interest to some 
of your readers to know how eastern 
conditions appeared to a western man. 
i left my home in Washta, Iowa, Octo- 
ber 18th, had a very pleasant and con- 
tinuous trip with the exception of a 
few hours when “they put me off at 
Buffalo,” and arrived in Ithaca, New 
York, at 1:30 p. m., October 20th. I 
had not gone a half-dozen blocks when 
I met an old schoolmate. Neither was 
looking for the other, and it seems a 
little strange that after a lapse of thir- 
ty-four years we should recognize each 
other at first glance. On learning that 
I wished to get up to my old home, he 
insisted on taking me, and I very will- 
ingly consented. I never enjoyed a 
ride better. Some of the old places 
looked natural; on others I found new 
buildings had been erected, and still 
others are going to decay. One of the 
pleasant surprises was a nicely kept 


macadam road all the way (nine 
miles). Men with horses and wagons 
are employed. Each has so many 


miles to look after and keep in repair, 
the same as section hands on the rail- 
road, except that they are employed 
by the state and receive considerably 
better wages. 

Of course many changes have taken 
place, both in the country and towns, 
but this is still more noticeable in the 
people. Many of the “old timers” have 
gone to their reward. The talk we 
hear in the central west of the “aban- 
doned farms” of the east, while it is 
true to a certain extent is, at the same 
time, misleading. I have driven many 
miles, both along the more level and 
hilly sections, and I find the latter is 
where the talk comes from. It is true 
many of these farms have that “tired 
look,” and the weeds are growing 
and the buildings and fences are going 
down, and some of them are actually 
deserted; but I believe that it is also 
true that the mistake occurred when 
they undertook to make farms and 
homes of them. There are men from 
Iowa, Nebraska and other western 
states who have recently bought farms 
within a few miles of my old home, 
and in about every case they have 
taken the hilly land. I thought this 
very strange, but upon investigation I 
find them to be mostly men of small 
means. They can buy these lands at 
a small price, and about on their own 
terms. Some of the farms back in the 
hills have been sold as low as $8 and 
$10 per acre. I believe, however, they 
are making a mistake, as lands can be 
bought along the level and well-kept 
road, with good, commodious buildings, 
plenty of fruit, the finest of spring 
water, constantly running at the house 
and barn without the use of windmill, 
engines or elevated tanks, for from $25 
to $40 per acre, and from two to six 
miles from the railroad. 

While we do not see as many autos 
and fine rigs as in lowa, I believe the 
people will compare favorably with 
those of other localities. They have 
rural delivery, telephones and their 
own farm insurance companies. 

Their “long suit” appears to be dairy- 
ing, but many are making good by di- 
versifying. Most of the grain fed 
comes from the west. Hay and pota- 
toes are successfully and _ profitably 
grown. The former is now selling at 
$20 per ton and the latter at 75 cents 
per bushel. Buckwheat is grown in 
large quantities, and good money is 
being made in the poultry business. 
While to me there is a painful absence 
of our large corn fields and herds of 
hogs, to the cattlemen this might be 
overcome by the fine herds of Holstein 
cows that are to be seen on nearly 
every farm. I have seen more of these 
in a half day’s drive than I ever did 
in my life before. Both these and 
sheep seem to thrive here, as clover 
and alfalfa are strongly in evidence. 

In this little village of Slaterville 
Springs, where stood a cider mill when 
I went away, there is now a creamery 
employing a dozen men, where large 
quantities of milk are delivered each 
day, for which the farmer receives 
$1.60 per hundredweight. This is run 
through the separator, the skim-milk 
and cream going in the same vessel. 
It is then put in quart bottles, cooled 
and shipped to Jersey City. They have 
good shipping facilities and good mar- 
kets for all farm produce, being with- 
in easy reach of Scranton and other 


mining and manufacturing towns of 
northern Pennsylvania. 

Ithaca, the county seat, lying on the 
head waters of Cayuga lake, is a beau- 
tiful city of 15,000. It is also the seat 
of Cornell University, founded in 1868. 
This was quite a tame affair when I 
left to what we find it today, for where 
farm crops were then growing is now 
the campus, covered with hundreds of 
fraternity and other elegant buildings. 
The total enrollment of students is 
now about 4,000. As I remember Ith- 
aca, there was less than a mile of pav- 
ing, and no street railway. Today there 
are fifteen miles of paving and eight 
miles of street railway. 

Regarding the subject of where the 
person of moderate means st2in‘4s the 
best chance of securing 2 home and 
living for himself and family, while 
Horace Greeley’s advice was no doubt 
good at the time it was given, with the 
high price of western lands and rents, 
I very much doubt the wisdom of it 
today. It seems to me bets would be 
in favor of the east. The land is as 
a rule productive, markets are of the 
best, in most cases the buildings and 
water supply are already here. To be 
sure, the eastern farmer, as elsewhere, 
is up against the dark side of the pic- 
ture. Among the most noticeable is 
the way he is held up by the manu- 
facturers of commercial fertilizers. 
The same crew who have been graft- 
ing the western stockmen, by dressing 
it up in a new suit and calling it tank- 
age. This can be overcome in most 
places by simply “cutting it out.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that this 
country looks good to me, and I be- 
lieve there are golden opportunities 
for the person who is willing to work 
to secure a good home and living for 
himself and family, I have a huge re- 
spect for Iowa, its resources, its peo- 
ple, and in spite of its cyclones, hot 
weather, cold winds, drouths, grass- 
hoppers, and republican administra- 
tion, I can truthfully say: “With all 
thy faults I love thee still,” and expect 
soon, like the course of empire, to 
“westward take my way.” 

H. F. HOFFMAN, 

Cherokee County, Iowa. 





EXPERIMENTS IN ARMY HORSE 
| BREEDING. 


The public generally knows that the 
government has outlined a plan te en- 
courage the breeding of horses for the 
army whereby mare owners in suit- 
able sections will have command of 
service to first-class stallions free, in 
return for which they agree to give 
the United States options on resulting 
foais at a fair price. The plan was 
taken up as a means to provide a good 
supply of horses, such as the army 
needs, which, strange as it may seem, 
is rapidly becoming more and more 
limited. An appropriation was sug- 
gested at the last session of the sixty- 
first congress, but no action was taken, 
one objection being that the plan was 
not practical—that farmers would not 
enter into such agreements with the 
government. 

Fortunately, funds were available to 
make an experiment to determine this 
point. Mr. August Belmont, of New 
York, presented to the government two 
of his best known stallions, Henry of 
Navarre and Octagon, ang the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture placed them at the 
command of farmers in the vicinity of 
Front Royal, Virginia, on exactly the 
terms outlined in the government plan. 

By the approval of the War Depart- 
ment, the price to be paid for the re- 
sulting foals at three years of age was 
$150, and no difficulty whatever was 
experienced in getting farmers to breed 
their mares under these terms. About 
fifty mares were bred, the stallions 
reaching Virginia somewhat late in the 
season, and Octagon’s usefulness be- 
ing curtailed by a severe attack of dis- 
temper. 

The interest of the Virginia farmers 
is keen, and already fifty additional 
mares have been offered for the sea- 
son of 1912, and the services of more 
stallions could easily be utilized if 
available. 

Circular 178, of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, explains the department’s 
breeding plan, and may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. 








ANTI-FRICTION FOUR-BURR MILL 


Two-horse mill has 24-ft. grinding burrs (two sets), all grinding at once, and grinds from 25 to 50 
- per hour. Four-horse mill grinds from 60 to 80 bu. 

= “double the capacity and double the durability of other mills. 
img. Will earn cost price in three days. 
facture the most durable and fastest line of mills 
sold, including our Famous Iowa No. 
$12.50. The largest ears of corn to these milis are 
like popcorn to other mills. Send for our free catalog. 


BOVEE WESTERN pings 


For Cooking Feed, Slaughtering, 
Laundry Work, Heating Tanks, 


DOUBLE THE CAPACITY 
OF GEARED MILLS 


r hour. Two complete mills in one; 
Absolutely no friction or gear- 
We manu- 


2 for 


Steaming Milk Cans, Etc. 

















Has water jacket, return flue 
and dry steamdome. Requires 
only a small part of fuel nec- 
essary to do same work in any 
other manner. Burns long 
wood, cobs or coal—all fitted 
with coal grate. Ask for cir- 
cular. It gives full information 











BOVEE GRINDER & FURNACE WORKS, !95 8th St., WATERLOO, IOWA 











THE NEW JUMBO FANNING MILL 


is the most wp to date mill youcan buy.. For separating wild 
. Of tame oats from wheat or barley. ‘Grading your grain of 
Il kinds for seed. The best timothy and clover cleaner 
ade, or any other grass seeds. The only perfect flax cleaner. 
he Jumbo is the only machine that will take out all the 
Focitte from wheat. 30 days free trial offer. You can’t be 
ithout this cleamer. Don’t buy until you write us for catalog. 
‘Capacity 60 bushels per hour. 


MINNEAPOLIS SEPARATOR CO. 


332 Erie Street, 8S. E., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


pers! Get Your Share - 
[these Big Extra Prizes Free! 


quick for test pouty. -making offer ever made. We are giving away, 
aheolately GIV ING AW $1,000 in gold each month for best quality skins. 
You might as well go olor thes fi. cash prizes. Costs nothing to getthem. Send 
tal and learn how we make such an astounding offer and how to enter Prize 
ntest free. Names of winners wil! be sent to everybody on poy Are Fag 
Cash prizes are al! = 

Highest Cash Prices— Prompt Returns! ferries Se Sudition. top-market 
prices, ose returns. No fake commission charges. We send back all 

— money. e pay ——e pe You can't lose in desling with SILBERMAN. We 

ave been in m1 45 years—are the largest Fur and Wool House in America. The world’s 

bigrest fur manufacturers buy of us. So we can always psy highest prices. Postal brings 
latest Fur Market Reports and $1,000 Prize Contest Circular. Hold your furs till you hear from us. 


” $. Silberman & Sons Scvccitievesinamence Desk 45, Chicago 














*~FURS:HIDES 


more moe i d Hides to us than to 
for, at Rt cock. Wie for Ma tons arket Report, Ld shy pber eres about our va 


‘HUNTERS’ & TRAPPERS’ GUIDE $10,000 back 


es, leather bound. Best thing on the subject ever written. Illustrating all Fur Animals. Al} 
peppers’ Secrets, Decoys, Traps, Game Laws. pagans whee 0 an, and to become a suc- 
evssfal trapper. It's a regular Encyclopedia. Price, $2. To our cui $1.25. Hides tanned —_ 
beautifal Robes. Our Magnetic Bait and and Decgy attracts apimals gy vey 00 bottle, Shi 








Bides and Furs to us and get 
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DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


are as much superior to other sep- 
arators as other separators are to 
gravity setting methods. Why go 
but “half-way” when buying a 
separator? Why not insure satis- 
faction by getting a DE LAVAL? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165-167 BROADWAY, 29 E. MADISON ST. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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PRESCRIPTION 
USED ATTHE NATIONAL 
‘ Dairy Snow. 


{ The final result of twenty yoars’ study and experience. 

Tt has never faiied me as Wiseonsin State Veterinarian, 
Official Veterinarian of The National Dairy Show, Inter- 
national Dairy Show,etc. This prescription enabies live 
stock breeders to overcome constipation, paralysis or stop- 
page of the bowelsincattle. I personally guarantee 


LAXOTONIC 


Tt should bein every barn. If notin yours, go to your 

a gist and getacan, When a cow gets sick she needs 

quick relief, If rour druggist does not have Laxotonic, 

send me fifty cents ~nd receive a can prepaid, together 

with free copy of my 184-page cloth-hound “Practical 
Home Veterinarian.” Be prepared. Act to-day. 

Dr. DAVID ROBERTS, President, 

Dr. David Roberts Veterinary Co., ik 

Makers of complete line of live stock prescriptions. 
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Gets a Calf 
Every Time 
Easily given in the feed. 
For aborting and barren 
cows or heifers. If Nomiss is given 
jj every cow will come fresh and deliver 
a sound, fully matured calf. Delays 
are dang . Start now. 
rs Thie remedy hae never failed and mon- 
ey refunded without di i it it 

i: does not get a calf. Write us if you 
have any aborting or barren cows. Sent 
























hs “Fi postpaid on receipt of price, $2.00, 
NOMISS REMEDY CO., 2921 Fulton Street, CHICAGO, ILI. 








KELLOGG’S CURE 


FOR ALL NON-BREEDING 
AND ABORTING STOCK 


A guaranteed remedy 
for horses, cows, 
hogs and sheep. En- 
dorsed by thousands 
of breeders and dairy- 
4 men as the only satis- 
" factory treatment. On 
4 the market for over 
4 2 years. Write forthis 
§ 48 page booklet. 


H.W. Kellog¢ Co. 
952 Carroll Ave. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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HM Will be saved this winter tothe 

mm 15,000 users of Indiana Silos. Are 
you getting your share? There 


im is another winter coming. Our 
i best salesmen are the 15,000 
US indiana Silos now in use. 


a SILO PROFITS 


Written by over two hundred of the best breeders, 
feeders and farmers in the world. “Tells how they 
greatiy increased their profits.” a3” thie 
valuable book and our new catalog 
Licensed under Harder Patent No. 627,732. 
INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
The largest manufacturers of Silos in the world. 
nearest factory . 
8384 Union 8 Anderson, indiene 
Indiana Dee Moines, lowa 
* Silo Bidg. City, Mo. 


iz-Sood Agents wanted everywhere. | 


Our guaranteed **Pur- 

ity Brands” of timo- 

thy, clovers, etc., have 
for 15 years been recognized as the highest quality 
obtainable in lowa. Write for free samples and 
prices of any variety of seed you need. 


THE ADAMS SEED CO., Box 2, Decorah, Iowa. 














Please mention this paper when writing. 





| THE DAIRY | 


Renews 1a ee te OE UE URE 

Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
@nce tothisdepartment. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered 








WET VS. DRY BEET PULP. 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“I noticed in an article on a dairy 
cow ration without clover hay or sil- 
age, in your issue of December ist, you 
refer to dry beet pulp. What is the 
difference between dry and raw beet 
pulp? I was told today that you could 
get raw beet pulp shipped here for $3 
per ton. Is that as good as the dried? 
If not, what is the difference? What 
must I feed in connection with corn 
fodder and oat straw to milk cows? I 
have never used any beet pulp, so 
come to you for advice.” 

The chief difference between wet 
and dried beet pulp is that ninety out 
of every hundred pounds of wet beet 
pulp is water, while ninety out of every 
hundred pounds of the dried beet pulp 
is dry matter. In addition to the wa- 
ter there is, in every hundred pounds 
of wet beet pulp, one-half pound of 
muscle builder and eight pounds of 
heat and fat formers. Three dollars a 
ton is rather expensive for wet beet 
pulp, but we think it would pay to feed 
it at that price where neither silage 
nor roots are available. Wet beet pulp 
furnishes the succulence in which corn 
fodder and oat straw are lacking, but 
does not balance the ration in muscle 
builders. To remedy this deficiency, 
clover or alfalfa hay must be fed for 
roughage, or else such feeds as bran, 
cottonseed meal, or oil meal added to 
the grain ration. 

A thousand-pound dairy cow will eat 
as much as fifty pounds of wet beet 
pulp daily with relish. In addition to 
this she will eat ten or fifteen pounds 


‘of hay; corn fodder, or oat straw. Her 


principal grain will be corn, because 
that is cheapest, but corn, beet pulp, 
corn fodder and oat straw are all lack- 
ing in muscle building material, which 
is one of the most important constitu- 
ents in producing milk. To supply the 
muscle building material we must now 
add considerable amounts of oil meal, 
cottonseed meal or bran to the ration. 
We do not know which our correspond- 
ent will find cheapest, but suspect that, 
everything considered, cottonseed meal 
will be the most satisfactory for him. 
To a 1,000-pound cow giving twenty 
pounds of milk and receiving a rough- 
age ration as given in the foregoing 
we would give a grain ration of about 
three pounds of corn and two pounds 
of cottonseed meal. 





LOUISIANA DAIRY RATION. 


A Louisiana correspondent writes: 
“Please give me the best feeding ra- 
tion for dairy cows averaging three to 
four gallons of milk a day. I-brought 
cows from the north down here, and 
they have fallen off about 75 per cent 
in milk production. The prices of feed 
stuffs here are as follows: Alfalfa 
hay, $20 per ton; peanut hay (whole 
vine and nuts), $20 per ton; bran, $28 
per ton; corn chop, $1.66 per hundred; 
cottonseed meal, $30 per ton; cotton- 
seed hulls, $11 per ton; ship stuff, 
$1.78 per hundred. I wish an econom- 
ical ration suited to my cows. What 
quantity should I feed to get the best 
results? The average price of butter 
the year around is 35 cents a pound.” 
A palatable, yet fairly economical 
ration for 1,000-pound cows giving from 
three to four gallons of milk daily, un- 
der conditions mentioned in the fore- 
going, would be twelve pounds of al- 
falfa or peanut hay, ten pounds of cot- 
tonseed hulls, six or seven pounds of 
corn, one pound of bran, and one-half 
pound of cottonseed meal. This would 
cost about 30 cents per day, but with 
prices mentioned in the foregoing, it 
is impossible to compound a cheaper 
ration which is equally palatable and 
at the’ same time contains sufficient 
amounts of ¢he muscle-building and 
fat-forming materials to enable a thou- 
sand-pound cow to produce twenty-five 
to thirty pounds of milk daily. 
Alfalfa and peanut hay are very sim- 
ilar in composition, and if both can be 
had at the same price, and of good 
quality, we would not know which to 
choose. Our correspondent must de- 
cide for himself, afterinspection of the 
two hays, whether to feed either or 
both. . For the sake of variety, it might 
be well to take both. Cottonseed hulls 





are added to the ration because they 
are a cheap roughage, having value 
quite similar to oat straw and corn sto- 
ver. Corn chop is used in such large 
quantities because, even at the high 
price of $1.66 per hundred, it furnish- 
es the fat-formers at less cost than 
any other feed. A pound of bran is 
added to the ration mainly for the 
sake of palatability, and the good ef- 
fect upon the digestive system. Cot- 
tonseed meal is used because it is a 
cheap source of muscle builders. 

As we see it, the greatest chance of 
cheapening the ration which we have 
given in the foregoing would be by 
increasing the cottonseed meal, cot- 
tonseed hulls and corn; at the same 
time decreasing the alfalfa hay or pea- 
nut hay. A ration similar to the fol- 
lowing might be formed: Alfalfa or 
peanut hay, five pounds; cottonseed 
hulls, fifteen pounds; corn chop, seven 
and one-half pounds; cottonseed meal, 
two and one-half pounds, and bran, 
one pound. Such a ration is slightly 
cheaper than the one given above, but 
we do not consider it nearly so good. 
The increased amounts of cottonseed 
meal and cottonseed hulls in the ration 
are hard on the digestive system, and 
unless fed with care may cause poison- 
ing. In feeding cottonseed products, 
the greatest watchfulness must always 
be used. 





WYOMING DAIRY COW PROBLEM. 


A Wyoming correspondent writes: 

“I have a problem in feeding which 
seems to me an unusual one—how to 
get the best results from three aver- 
age cows giving twenty pounds of milk 
daily. I have seen only one ration that 
was adapted to my needs, and by feed- 
ing the amount of mill feed required 
it would cost me 16 cents more per day 
than it does now. I have plenty of 
oat straw for all winter and plenty of 
good Wyoming grass. I have millet 
straw (cut somewhat green and 
threshed), and over a ton of mangels; 
also have a little corn and milo maize 
fodder (no grain on it). Bran and 
shorts are $1.50 per hundred, corn chop 
$1.70 per hundred, oats $2 per hundred 
and oil meal $3. What would you do? 
I am making the millet straw the main 
feed, but do not know how it compares 
with clover or alfalfa. My alfalfa was 
too young to cut this season, but F hope 
to buy some at $15 a ton by the time 
the millet is fed out.” 

Alfalfa hay is the cheapest and best 
dairy cow feed which this correspond- 
ent has at the prices given. A cheap, 
good ration for a 1,000-pound cow giv- 
ing twenty pounds of milk under these 
conditions is the following: Alfalfa 
hay, twelve pounds; corn stover, milo 
maize fodder, millet straw, oat straw, 
or Wyoming grass, eight pounds; man- 
gels, eight pounds, and corn, five 
pounds. This ration should cost about 
23 cents per day. It furnishes the 
proper amounts of the muscle build- 





ers and the heat and fat formers; it 
is succulent and palatable, and should 
have a good effect upon the digestive 
system. A possible objection is that 
the corn chop will lie -heavily on the 
stomach. This might be overcome by 
mixing the chop with the sliced man- 
gels. 

Our correspondent is not feeding al- 
falfa hay at present. At $15 a ton, al- 
falfa hay is the cheapest source of the 
muscle building materials which dairy 
cows must have to produce milk. If 
he does not use alfalfa, he must buy 
the muscle-building material in bran 
and oil meal, which are far more ex- 
pensive. The cheapest and best ration 
he can make without alfalfa costs 
about 29 cents a day. 





WATER FOR COWS. 


The ordinary milk cow should drink 
from ten to fifteen gallons of water a 
day. For each gallon of milk a cow 
requires about four and a half gallons 
of water. In cold weather some cows 
will not drink water enough necessary 
for the maximum milk flow. Cows 
which do drink enough must take con- 
siderable of the energy of their food 
to warm the water up to the body tem- 
perature. Dairy cows fed for records 
in cold weather generally receive their 
water with the edge taken off of it. It 
is thought to be cheaper to warm wa- 
ter with coal and wood than with feed 
at the present high prices. 

A Vermont experimenter found that 
when cows were comfortably housed 
it did not pay to warm water for them. 
Other experimenters have been led to 
believe, however, that when cows are 
kept in cool barns the water should 
either be warmed for them or else they 
should be given an opportunity to 
drink several times a day. 





DAIRY COW RATION, 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Please balance a ration for dairy 
cows from the following feeds: Alfalfa 
hay at $19 per ton; prairie hay at $15 
per ton; clover hay at $16; bran at 
$25; ship stuff at $27; cottonseed meal 
at $32; crushed corn at $18. I have 
Jersey cows that weigh about 800 
pounds each.” 

For a Jersey cow weighing about 800 
pounds, and giving twenty pounds of 
milk daily, one of the cheapest rations 
with feed at the above prices would be 
ten pounds of alfalfa, ten pounds of 
prairie hay, and five pounds of crushed 
corn. Most cows, however, would find 
such a ration lacking in palatability 
and variety, and would produce better 
if the crushed corn were reduced by a 
pound or two, and a pound of bran 
and one-half pound of cottonseed meal 
or oil meal were: added to the ration. 
This correspondent might find it well 
worth while to send to the Missouri 
experiment station at Columbia for the 
circulars issued there on dairy feeding. 





730 TIMES A YEAR—Youw’ll Be 
Mighty Glad That You Selected a 
GREAT WESTERN Separator 


Twice a day—730 timesa year—fora 
lifetime — you'll be mighty glad you 
chose a Great Western Separator in- 

stead of any other. 

Whenever neighbors are around while 
you skim—or when you happen to be at 
your neighbor's when he is skimming 
with some other make—you'll feel proud 
of your judgment in selecting, 
a Great Wesuern. You'llrealize 
then, what Great Western 


Quality 


means to you. You'll realize 
what it means in close skim- 
ming, easy turning, easy clean- 
ing and in bigger profits from 
quality cream and butter. Let 
us tell you the facts. 


The Great Western dowd fol- 
lows nature’s laws by deliver- 
ing the cream from the top and 
the skim milk from the bottom. 
There is no chance of their 
mixing—so you get the utmost 
in quantity and quality of 
cream—even when skimming 
COLD milk. 

The bow! of the Great Western is self- 
draining and self-flushing. There are no 
long tubes, no minute slots, nooks, cor- 
ners, crevices or ragged edges to hold 
milk and collect dirt. 













Write for our fine book today. 


Rock Island Plow Co., 


The Great Western is ball-bear- 
ing throughout. The balls we use are 
absolutely uciform in size and test 
50% to 100% harder than balls others use. 


The ball races in the Great West- 
ern are tempered so hard that you can- 
not cut them with a file. That is why 
the Great Western beats them all for 
easy running and long serv- 
ice—why it is positively the 
greatest and undisputed 


Value 


ever offered in a cream sepa- 
rator. We will arrange to give 
you any kind of atrial you want 
on any size Great Western. 


Testit yourself on every point, 
close skimming, ease of turning, 
ease of cleaning, sanitary con- 
struction, quality of cream, qual- 
ity of butter and feature that 
means durability—the most cow 

_profits for the longest time. 

Our 5 year guarantee and Se- 
curity Bond prove our confidence 
in the Great Western. 


Write Us Now 


Let us send you our big book on more dairy 
ts. See how youcan make from $10.00 

0 $15.00 more each year from every cow you 
See the only separator that follows 
natural laws. The only tor cleaned 
in a jiffy. Skims warm or cold milk to a trace, 





Rock Island, Iilinois. 
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“Experiment?” said Mr. Smith, 
*‘there is no experiment to it at all. 
It’s an established farm business 


now. I secured 1,200 acres of 
uncleared land at $10 per acre 
about three years ago. Last year 
I put 90 acres to rice—this year 
160 acres. The profits from these 
two crops will cover the cost of the 
entire 1,200 acres and leave some 
money besides. I am getting 25% 
on $100 valuation (about 75% on 
actual investment). Back home, 
at LaPorte, Ind., the best I could 
make from farm property was 5% 
on $100 actually invested.” 


M. F. Smith was talking toa man in the 
ming, Se who was on his way (via 
Cotton Belt Route) to the Arkansas rice 
fields, to (as he said) ‘‘investigate things 
down there and then, maybe, try out a 
small tract.’’ Neither man knew the 
other. They just ‘‘got to talkin’’’ as 
men will in a smoking compartment, 
As I write, it’s too early to know much 
about this year’s yields, but I just re- 
ceived this first report: 
- “Oct. Ist, 1911. 
Dr. A. D. Bane, | Hum aw yy Ark., had 
up to Sept. 28 threshed 40 acres of his 
rice field. 9‘: acres made 1,000 bushels 
and 30 acres brought 2,880 | beshole “all 
selling Sop Sass per bu. at the thre 
bringing him $89.72 per acre.’ 


Let me tell you more 


Write to me—foday—then I can send 
you our 50-page book, filled to the brim 
with the experiences of corn and wheat 
farmers, who went to this wonderful Ar- 
kansas rice section to ‘experiment’’ and 

stayed there because they made many 
times more money than they did ‘‘back 
home.’’ Scoresofpictures. Writemetoday! 


E. W. LaBEAUME, 
Te12 Pierce Bide., St Louie +TONCA 
¥ Bt, ) 

The FARMER’S.SON’S 

REAT OPPORTUNITY 


Low fares twice each month 
Why wait for the old farm to become yvurin- 
heritance 


















via Cotton Belt Route to the 
Ack or ¢:..13 . 
1 Begin now to prepare for 


your future prosperity and inde- 
pendence. A iy Be portunity 
awaits you Manitoba, Sas- §- 
katchewan or Alberta, where 4 
ye vam > Homestea 
buy land at nabile prices. 


NOW’S THE TIME 


crops 
ley, as well as cattle raising are causing a 
steady advancein price. Government re- 
turns show that the number of settlers 
in Western Canada from the U. 8, 
during the last tint wasupw ardsof 
125,000 and —~preenes is con- 





y faciifet 
low freight rates; wood, wate 
lumber ony ae obsained. 
For pamphlet est,”"particulars 
as to locations & settiers™ rate apply Supt. 
Immig., Ottawa, Can., or Can. Gov. Agt. 


W. V. Bennett, Bee Bldg., Omaha, Neb, 
E.T. Helmec. 315 Jackson 8t., 


it. Paul, Minn. 
Meadowlaris 


GM MINNESOTA nc Fncswoes 


Sosomente, St. Louis County, near 
Farmers, Gardeners, Dairymen 
, ™ climate, rich soil, abundant rain- 
Home of Red Clover—on our 
Best markets 
Home- 





















a 4 
fall, great crops. 
own line—frequent train service. 
in America. Prices low—terms easy. 
seekers assisted. Illustrated literature free. 
Write LAND COM'R a & 1. R. R. R., 186 Wolvin 
Bidg., DULUTH, MIN 

















SACRAMENTO. VALLEY] 


LITERATURE WILL BE SENT TO ANY ONE 
interested in the wonderful Sacramento Valley, the 
richest valley in the world; unlimited opportunities; 
thousands of acres available at right prices; the place 
for the man wanting a home in the finest climate on 





earth. Write to a public organization that gives 
reliable information. 4. 0. MILLER, Secretary, SACRAMENTO 
WALLEY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA, 











WHAT IS THE MATTER? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of November 17th, Mr. 
Sam Singleton, of Keokuk county, puts 
a few pertinent questions, under the 
heading: “What is the matter?” In 
substance, this is what he asks: 

Why is it that with increased prices 
for farm products, other conditions 
continually adjust themselevs so that 
the average farmer is no better off 
than before? Why is it that with in- 
ventions that multiply the productive- 
ness of labor many fold, the average 
laborer derives no greater benefits 
than before? What must we do to 
save the farmer from the powers that 
prey? 

Brother Singleton, it is not only the 
farmer’s shoe that pinches. The la- 
borer without capital, the small capi- 
talist in all lines of human endeavor, 
asks the same questions with equal if 
not greater cause for anxiety. 

What is the matter? I lay no claim 
to any superior qualifications for an- 
swering this question, but allow me 
to offer a suggestion: 

All natural resources—the land, the 
forests, the running streams, the oil 
and the minerals in the earth are free 
gifts from nature to all mankind. They 
belong of right to you and me and the 
rest of us, to be used for the greatest 
possible benefit of all. But we allow 
them to be privately monopolized for 
the extortion of profits. They have 
been bought and sold again and again, 
always at an increased price, until a 
great capitalization or unearned in- 
crement has grown up around them, 
upon which dividends must be paid in 
ever-increasing amounts. 

When we reflect that the raw mate- 
rials for all things manufactured are 
draw in some way from nature’s freely 
given resources, we can form some 
idea of the extent of this unnecessary 
burden on our shoulders. 

What are we going to do about it? 
Bust the trusts? “Unscramble” the 
eggs of industrial combination? Take 
a long backward step into the previous 
century and re-establish competition? 
Certainly not. This is the favorite 
grandstand play of the scheming poli- 
tician, recognizing the general and 
growing discontent of the masses, and 
seeking to obscure the real issue. To 
do this, even if it were possible, would 
be directly opposed to the trend of 
industrial evolution. We should ex- 
tend trust methods to include all lines 
of human activity, because they econ- 
omize and eliminate waste. But let 
us be sure that the benefits are be- 
stowed where they belong—upon all 
who participate in useful occupations 
by the exercise of their physical or in- 
tellectual powers. 

However, I did not hope to elucidate 
the remedy in the space at my com- 
mand. If I succeed in stimulating a 
few daring minds into thinking a few 
independent thoughts, and investigate 
farther, I shall feel amply repaid. I 
shall merely set forth a few significant 
facts as food for reflection: 

There are no more Americas to be 
discovered; no further outlet for the 
dispossesed to evade the tyranny of 
the “owners of the earth.” 

Ownership of the basic opportuni- 
ties to which all must have access ir 
order to live, gives virtual ownership 
of the lives, and control of the desti- 
nies, of those that own not. 

The benefits of all improved condi- 
tions gravitate always into the hands 
of the owning masters. 

What makes the price of land? I 
ask you what makes the price of a loaf 
of bread among men who are starving? 

What makes the “price” of labor? 
I ask you how much oil does it take 
to keep the human machine working 
to its full capacity, and reproduce 
workers for the future? 

All the wealth in the world is pro- 
duced by labor applied to natural op- 
portunities. Capital does not produce 
wealth. Money does not breed money. 
Pile up money as high as the moon, 
and it will never produce anything. 

We support an idle and worse than 
useless population—the hobees and 
those parasites who live on interest, 
profits and rents, and live in heedless 
extravagance. Then we wonder why 
we are always hard up. 

Concentration goes merrily on, in 
spite of all the fool legislation to hin- 
der it. No power on earth can stop it. 
Competition is dead. It has outworn 
its usefulness. Monopoly in all indus- 
tries is becoming more complete all 
the time. And the end is not yet. 





Shall we have private monopoly for 
private profit. or public monopoly for 
public good? Which? There is no 


other choice. 
E. A. SCHENKEN. 
Washington. 





DOES NOT FEAR SOUTH AMERICA 
OR TRUSTS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There were three very interesting 
articles in your issue of November 10th 
—one by Mr. Singleton, and the edit- 
or’s comments on “What Is the Mat- 
ter”; also the “Do or Pay” article, the 
Poplar Grove Farm article on the 
“Menace of South America,” and many 
others as well. It was a fine issue. On 
the subject of South America, the 
greater part of that country is under 
the equator, Brazil especially. It is 
very largely a timber country, and 
not over-populated with a very per- 
severing class, so I do not feel that 
there is occasion for very much worry 
over what South America will do to 
us. If I were going to that country to 
make a living farming, I would want 
to go young, while I was still full of 
ambition. 

We read and hear a great deal these 
days about the various trusts. It was 
my lot to be born before that old hen 
hatched and raised her numerous 
brood. Among the first of the trusts 
was the steel trust, and I consider it 
one of the most useful. Its influence 
is now felt around the world. It has 
not been a great many years since we 
had no railways worthy of the name. 
Now we have 237,000 miles. This mile- 
age does not need duplicating. All it 
needs is to be kept in repair, so the 
hands employed in building must seek 
new fields. All along these railroad 
lines manufacturing sprang up as by 
magic, and agriculture spread out on 
all sides. Yankee genius invented im- 
proved machinery to lessen the need 
and burden of human toil. I find that 
trusts made goods are usually the 
cheapest to the ultimate consumer. 
Why? Because the trust buys raw 
material in large quantities and buys 
it cheap, and because it manufactures 
in large quantities much is done to- 
ward eliminating waste and reducing 
the cost to the minimum. 

Take the sugar trust, for example. 
Sixty years ago we bought and used 
dark-colored sugar of a kind we would 
not look at now, and we paid 12 and 
14 cents a pound for it. Last spring I 
bought our year’s supply of sugar laid 
down at our station at $3.25 per hun- 
dred for nice granulated sugar, which 
went to the country farmer and was 
probably produced in Cuba. It is not 
many years since I could not have 
shipped that amount of sand for the 
total cost of the sugar. 

Then there is the packers’ trust, an- 
other of the most useful. No differ- 
ence how hot the weather is, the pack- 
er gives us a fresh market every day 
in the year. We did not have this 
thirty or forty years ago. He utilizes 
everything up to the squeal of the hog. 
He follows demand, and if demand 
pulls hard, up go prices. 

What is the trouble with us? We 
do not have enough to sell. Too many 
of us are in the same boat with the 
Irishman who said it always rained 
mush when he had no spoon. There 
are a great many things in this day 
and age that ought to be corrected, but 
I do not think any of us would willing- 
ly turn back the clock fifty or sixty 
years. We should divide our attention 
between the trusts and the jobbing 
and retail trade. Our greatest waste 
is in our methods of distribution. 

D. RININGER. 

Sac County, Iowa. 


320 Acres For Sale or Exchange 


half in cultivation and irrigated from the best reser- 
voir in Colorado; rich soil; 80 acresin wheat. A bar- 
gain. For particulars write Box 341, Geneva, Neb. 


Minnesota and Dakota 
Farm Lands, 88 to $125 = = ng 
LAMM & HOHMANN LAND COMPANY, 














Alfalfa Lands 


You can secure an income from thestart on 
a ten acre improved alfalfa tract at Attalia, in 
southern Washington, in the famous Colum- 
bia River Valley, where hog raising and dairy- 
ing bring the biggest profits in the United 
States. 260 days of sunshine; winter only 4to 
6 weeks; thermometer below zero only 4 times 
the last 11 years; climate very healthful; ex 
cellent water supply. Four big crops of al- 
falfa each year. Close to good market, good 
schoolsand good creamery. Electric light on 
farms. Three railroads, 19 passenger trains 
daily. Actual settlers wanted. Terms very 
reasonable. Write for further information. 


The Fred B. Grinnell Company 
Spokane, Washington 


Established 1887. Reference: Dun and Brad- 
street, or any bank in Spokane. 














Fine Southern lowa Home, 280 Acres 
FOR SALE ON EASY TERMS 


On account of having more work than we can do 


we have decided to sell our fine home farm. This 
farm is known as Maple Heights, and also known 
as one of the best improved homes in-Clarke County, 


large barn, 2 hog houses, cattle sheds, stock scales, 
corn cribs, hen house, good dwelling, fine grove and 
orchard, lots of woven wire fence, cement supply 
tank, water piped to different lots and barn, close to 
school, 1% miles to town. Everything up in good 
shape and ready to make money. We will sell for 
$125 per acre and give long time on a large part of 
purchase price. This is a splendid place. Our cattle 
and horses are running on our bluegrass pasture now 
and are putting on flesh every day. Might take a 
smaller place that we could rent as part pay. See this 
farm if you.want a good home—#125 per acre. 

BOSSERMAN SEED CO., Murray, lowa 


A FARM BARGAIN 


For sale—265 acre farm in Webster Co., 2 mi. from 
town; owner must sell at once; 140 acres cultivated 
and all level land: 75 acres level land which is tim- 
bered and will yield #3,000 worth of timber and will 
make fine agricultural land; 50 acres pasture and 
rolling; living water; farm completely tiled, except 
about $150 more needed: corn averaged about 65 bu. 
this year; 240 acres principally fenced and cross 
fenced with 4 ft. woven wire, new last year; good 
6-room house with furnace; new barn 40x40 with ad. 
40x20; cattle barn 16x60; 2 granaries will hold 5000 
bu.; cement milk house, work shop, 2 hog houses, 
chicken house, corn cribs, 140 ton silo; all buildings 
in fine condition; never failing well. Price, $110 





peracre. F. J. BLAKE, Ft. Dodge, Lowa. 













For quick sale—@5,000 cash, balance like you pay 
rent; no hills; 260 acres good black prairie; pro- 
duces good corn, wheat, oats clover and bluegrass; 
all buildings good; two railroads—Kansas City 90 
miles St. Louis 200 miles—main lines. Where can 
you do better at any price? EUGENE T. THOMSON, 
404 Ohio Street, Sedalia, Mo. 


Well improved Farms 


for sale and rent in the counties of Madison, Adair 

and Guthrie, near Stuart, lowa. No better land in 

the state. og reasonable. Send for circular. 
MONAHAN, Agent 

Office over First Nat. Bank, Stuart, lowa 


Southeastern Missouri Lands 


If you want to become independent, buy a farm in 
Scott County. Missouri, in the rich drained lands that 
Taise any thing = raise it certain, All we ask is a 
chance to ."* Prices are very reasonable. 
Write me for fen. ¥F.S. BICE, Oran, Mo. 


Missouri Farm Bargains 


Splendid 200-acre farm near town, well improved, 
rich soil; snap at $85. 160 acres, 1¢ miles of Mendon; 
big house, 2 barns, etc.; bargain at $100. Other good 
farms farther out at $60 and up. Write me. GEO. 
L. GARDNER, Mendon, Chariton County, Missourt. 


lowa Stock and Grain Farm 


for sale in S. E. lowa of 1494 acres, 24 miles from good 
railroad town: good soil, good buildings, plenty of 
fruit, fine location. Is offered at $90 per acre. Pos- 
session March ist. A bargain. 

c. H. MARTIN, 


FOR SALE—IMPROVED FARMS 


and cut-over timber lands in the heart of the drainage 
district of southeast Missouri, where we raise the big 
crops of corn, wheat and alfalfa. For information 
and lists address 

LEE-BUTLER-HURST LAND COMPANY, 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 
We sell our own lands. 
Write for list and map. 














Salem, Iowa 





Charlesten, Missour 








Buy an Iowa farm now before prices 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 
advance. We have a few bargains 
left and want you to write us today 

HERN 


10 for illustrated list. NORT 


IOWA LAND CO., Independence, Iowa 


OR SALE—Exceptionally fine dairy farm; big 
house, stock, equipment, silage. flowing wells, 
orchard; on lake, stream: near city, town, cream- 
ery; 70 acres; fields, meadows, pasture. INGERSOLL, Buffalo, Minnesota. 


FO a SAL E 880 acres of good farming 

jand with good improve- 
ments, close to the city of Dillon. Very reasonable, 
on easy terms. Address H.J. Setway, Dillon, Mont. 


lowa Lands For Sale & Mors:s 
to $90 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, fia. 


UNNY SOUTH FARMS for sale in the vari- 
ous southern states. For free list ask B. F. Mc 

















Burney & Co., Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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See this 
Buckl 





Ask Your Dealer For 
Brody Made 
Work Clothes 


The self-adjusting buckle 
is a strong point in the Brody 
Overalls. It is easy to fasten 
and unfasten but cannot acci- 
dentally loosen. This buckle 
does not make our Overalls 
cost any more but it saves a 
whole lot of inconvenience 
and annoyance. It’s one of the 
numerous features that make 


BestFitting Overalls 


The best garments you can buy at any price. 
They are tailored and fit perfectly at every 
point. No chafing or rubbing. No tightness 
when you stoop orclimb. A full line of per- 
fectiy fitting boys’ sizes. 

Brody Overalls are made of the best 
Denim. They will give you as much wear 
as the best Overalls you ever bought and as 
‘much solid comfort as the best trousers any 
tailor ever made. Best quality elastic sup- 
porters and pull-proof buttons are two more 
ene my, 4 reasons why you should buy 

Overalls from your dealer. 


Ask Your Dealer Today 


If he hasn’t Brody Overalls and work 
clothes, write us for our free style book and 
information showing where you can get this 
matchless line froma dealer. Stop fussing 
with ill-fitting. exasperating work clothes. 
Look into the Brody linc today. Take the 
boy in and get him fitted 


a Brody & Sons 
317 Court Ave., Des Moines, lowa 



























Save Your Hogs 
—TEST “Mee for 10c-— 


It’s no experiment—it’s a time-and-again 


demonstrated fact—if your hogs have worms 
1OWA WORM POWDER 
will remove them. No worms—no harm. 
Won't hurtanyhog. ThisI.W.P. Test Tube 
contains enough Worm Powder to test five 
hogs. Test Tube may save your entire 
herd. A hog has worms and you often can’t 
detect it. Them you are losing money — 
cause the hog’s system doesn’t assimilate 
ne full food value of his feed—he Joesn’t 
atten to capacity. You know—''stitch in 
time,” etc. One day’s delay may lose you 
100. Have it on hand. Take no chances. 
ull information, no cost. The test price 0! 
the I. W. P. Test Tube is ‘0c. Slip 10c in 
stamps or a dime into an envelope and mail 
ittous. Use ond ag ge 4 saliright. (2) 
OWA STOCK FOOD CO., Dept. B Jefferson, lowa 


FUR COAT, $12.50 


We tan the hide and make your coat for 
only #12.50. Complete coat (we furnish 
hide) $18.0. A square deal with no regrets. 
We are expert tanners of cattle and horse 
hides for coats, robes, rugs, harness, lace 
leather, etc. Write for free booklet of in- 
formation on handling and shipping hides; 
also price list. 

BAYER TANNING CO. 
1118S. W. 9th St., Des Moines, Ia. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


150 acres, all in cultivation except 15 acres in 
native grass; 50 acres wheat. 


























30 acres alfalfa; 3 
Fair 4-room house; barn for eight horses; corn 
crib; granary. All first class river bottom. 14 
miles to two shipping points and good trading 
point. Price €10,000. 


Also 145 acres first class river bottom; 16 acres 
alfalfa; all in cultivation; good 7-room house; 
good barn and out-bulildings; W acres wheat; one 
mile from good town of 800; good shipping point. 
Price ¢12,000. 

Also 240 acres; 4-room house; small stable and 
corn crib; 80 acres good river bottom, balance 
upland; 80 acres in cultivation; 30 acres wheat, 
balance native grass. A fine stock farm. Two 
good shipping stations and trading points two 
and four miles from land. WI!) give terms if 
desired. Very cheap; no trade; no incumbrance. 


W.C. HARRIS, EMPORIA, KANSAS 


FOR SALE 


A Fine 320-A, Black Soil Farm 


in Cook County, Illinois, 25 miles from Chicago, with 
excellent suburban service by the Chicago & North- 
‘Western Rallroad, will be sold on reasonable terms 
to the right party. The low price will surprise you 
when you consider the tremendons future possibil- 
ities for advancement. Write om, peepee. 
RORT. W. RES 
2413 Park Piace, 


IMPROVED FARMS 


Located near good markets, good soil, abundance 
of pure water, low taxes and very cheap. Why 
yy more, when splendid farms can be bought here 
or $50 an acre? Catalogue free. 
W. i. HAZARD & CO., Main Street, SALAMANCA, Ki. Y. 


Money-Making Farms 
Throughout 16 eastern and southern states, #15 to 














~ 
en anston, fllinois 








an acre; live stock and tools included with many 
to settle estates quickly. Big illustrated catalogue 
No. 34 free. We pay buyer's rallroad fare. E. A. 


Strout Farm Agency, Station 2687, Old Colony Bidg., 
Chicago, I11. 


FARMER WANTED Young married man, cap- 

able and willing to handle 
farm whether proprietor is present or not. 
salary toright man. Good six-room house, free wood, 
etc., etc. Giye full particulars and references in first 


letter and address 
‘BR. R. FISHER, Mount Morris, Illinois 




























SHORT COURSE IN FARM DAIRYING 
AT AMES. 


During the regular short course which 
is offered at Ames from January ist to 
13th, the animal husbandry and dairy 
departments will offer a course in farm 
dairying, which is intended for operators 
of dairy farms, their wives, sons and 
daughters. This course may be taken 
exclusively, or in connection with the reg- 
ular course in farm crops and animal 
husbandry, aithough the course is very 
compiete in itself. Each forenoon will be 
taken up with lecture work, while the 
afternoons will be devoted to practical 
demonstrations and laboratory work con- 
nected with some phase of dairying. Dairy 
practice, six afternoons per week; but- 
ter-making and testing, five lectures: 
feeding and breeding dairy stock, six lec- 
tures; judging dairy stock and swine, four 
lectures; scoring butter, cheese, cream, 
two lectures; dairy bacteriology and care 
of milk and cream, six lectures; sanitary 
barn construction, one lecture; ventilation 
of barns, one lecture; silo construction, 
one lecture; tuberculosis and obstetrics, 
four lectures; our record testing associa- 
tions, one lecture; steam and gasoline en- 
gines, two lectures; poultry, two lectures. 
Other subjects connected with dairying 
will also be taken up and discussions car- 
ried on. Laboratory work will consist of 
practical work in testing milk, cream and 
other dairy products, examination and 
testing of different farm separators found 
on the market, judging and scoring dairy 
products, actual practice in butter-mak- 
ing, and such other work as may seem ad- 
visab'e. 

If anyone wishes to specialize along any 
particular line, they will be given the 
privilege, and all assistance possible will 
be given them. Or should anyone desire 
to take the stock judging and corn judg- 
ing in connection with any portion of the 
dairy work, plans may be made accord- 
ingly. <A fee of $4 will be charged, 
cover laboratory expenses. 

During the short course a 
considerable interest was taken in the 
farm dairy course, and it is hoped that 
there will be an increased attendance and 
interest this year. We feel thét any man 
who is connected with dairying to any 
extent at all can not afford to miss the 
opportunity this course affords. Any fur- 
ther information regarding the same will 
be gladly furnished by addressing R. G. 
Jones, Dairy Department, Ames, lowa. It 
would also be greatly appreciated if those 
who anticipate coming would drop a line 
to that effect, in order that ample pro- 
vision may be made for all. 


MINNESOTA STOCK BREEDERS. 

The annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Live Stock Breeders’ Asociation will be 
held in the old state capitol, at St. Paul, 
on Thursday, January llth. An interest- 
ing program has been prepared, and it is 
hoped that there will be a large attend- 
ance. There will be a banquet on the 
evening of January 11th, to which all vis- 
itors are invited. Any further information 
may be obtained by addressing Professor 
Andrew Boss, St. Paw, Minn. 


year ago 








Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who de- 
sire to purchase a satisfactory carriage 
heater will find it in the Clark heater, 
made by the Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 
of 629 La Salle Ave., Chicago, Ili. This 
heater sells at prices ranging from 90 
cents to $10, depending on the size and 
style. The 90-cent heater wiil heat sat- 
isfactorily, but it is of course a small 
heater, and not cov d with cloth as are 
the other heaters selling at more money. 
This heater is the result of ten years’ ex- 
perience in the manufacture of carriage 
heaters, and the Chicago Flexib.e Shaft 
Ce. know that it gives satisfaction. They 
have issued an attractive booklet describ- 
ing the various styles, and they invite 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers to send there- 
for. 


THE BEST ALARM CLOCK TO BUY. 

The best thing in the way of an alarm 
clock is the Big Ben, made by the West- 
ern Clock Works, of La Salle, Ill., This 
clock is considerably larger than the or- 
dinary alarm clock, and it has an alarm 
that will waken the hardest sleeper. You 
can set this alarm to ring steadily or in- 
termittently, as desired, and it is not only 
a good alarm clock, but a reliable time- 
keeper, being much better made than the 
ordinary alarm ciock; in fact, one Big Ben 
is worth a half dozen of the ordinary 
alarm clocks, and it will outlast a half 
dozen of the ordinary kind, as it is sub- 
stantially made to stand the service an 
alarm clock must give. An excellent idea 
of the clock can be gained by referring to 
the advertisement on page 1779, and our 
readers can quite likely see the clock at 
their dealer’s. If their dealer does not 
have this clock, send the Western Clock 
Manufacturing Co. $2.50, and the clock 
will be forwarded by express, prepaid. If 
you would like to know more about the 
clock, they refer you to their dealers, or 
they will be meased to send you full in- 
formation on receipt of postal card or let- 
ter request. Look up-the advertisement. 


AN OBJECT LESSON ON THE VALUE 
OF THE MANURE SPREADER. 


Two shocks of grain are illustrated in 
the advertisement of the International 
Harvester Co. of America, Chicago, Iil., 
on page 1780. The small shock represents 
grain grown on ground where the manure 
was spread thereon with a pitchfork. The 
larger shock where the manure was spread 
with an I. H. C. manure spreader, of 
which there are three different kinds, the 
Kemp 20th Century, Corn King and Clo- 
ver Leaf. Any one of these spreaders will 
give satisfactory service. here is no 
question but that a manure spreader pays. 
You can spread much better than you 
can in the ordinary way, it goes much 
farther, and it gives better results. These 
are facts and not theories, and any read- 
er of Watiaces’ Farmer who is spreading 
manure with the old-fashioned pitchfork 
way will find it greatly to his profit to 
buy a spreader and use it. International 
spreaders are sold through dealers in 
practically every town, but if you would 
like to secure a catalogue telling all about 
them and the work they will do, just 














Startling Silo Sensation! 


New Saginaw Feature 





complete the stave silo. 






e™ 5 








Li eennell aned 
Harder Patent No. 627732 tests, a device wonderfully effective and remarkably 
simple in design and construction, and like all great inventions, “It’s a wonder 
it wasn’t thought of before.” This invention will be known to the world as 


the Saginaw. 


Des Moines 
lowa 


Saginaw 
Mich. 


To make Silos 


equipped with oy 
Saginaw Silos. 


y desi 


the Saginaw Silo is made, you'll bry a S 





Eventually all silo users will recognize the perfect 
ping qualities of the stave silo; and to overcome 
the last objection, the fear of the stave silo 
blowing down, and to make an even better and 
stronger silo, we have been eagerly searching 
for new ideas. 
oped the Saginaw All-Steel Door Frame, 
adding convenience, solidity and great 
strength to the entire structure. : 


The same enterprise, together with keen foresight, 
developed in 1911, the 


Saginaw Inner Anchoring Hoop 


» one of the great successes in modern silo construction. 
And now—1912—with all wondering what possibly 
could be added to the Saginaw Silo, our engineering 
department bas created and proved through exhaustive 


The Saginaw Base Anchor 


Like all important silo improvements, you get the Base Anchor only in 
Write us about this wonderful improvement, and wit» our 
reply we will send you your copy of the Saginaw 
us or simply drop a postal today to the factory nearest you. 


FARMERS HANDY WAGON Saree 
Minneapolis 


big modern factories are required. Our four large factories, 
machinery, are kept busy szpplying the demand for 
invite you to visit any of our factories; or, 
you a Book showing dozens of interesting views of our plants. 
naw. 





Anchoring the base of stave silos as the giant roots 
anchor for centuries the great oak—the final step in making 


Many years ago we devel- 


ilo Book "FREE. Write 


Minn. = 


request, we will mail 
f you see where and hf 


















and lessen labor for yourself and your horses. 
where it takes you three with the average carrier, you can fill 

our loft, automatically dump at any height and scatter the 
hay evenly without working in a hot loft, if you use the 





Save Money on Hay Carrier 


With two lifts 


Triple Draft 


ADVANCE HAY CARRIER 


Fits Any Track 





side pulls. 


scaffolding. 


venient dealer. 


200 Olson Street 


It is easily adjustable to any standard width or style 
of steel track. Will not tip or rg eg od by jolts or 
It has an Automatic 

rope grips or clutches to cut or wear rope. 
now while your loft is full of hay and you'll need no 


all Trip, and no 
Instali it 


Write for catalog and give name of your most con- 


The Olson Mfg. Co. 
ALBERT LEA, MINN. 











price, or send mill 


in 
Ghathnan Mil Mill actually grades 
da mixtures — —— 


Geane see 


Borrow. My New Ww Mill 


Clean and Grade 
Your Grain FREE! 


Use 30 days, free, my 1912Chat- 
ham Mill. No freightto pay. No 
money down. Clean and grade 
all your grain. Then take your 





er and 














it, Corn, Barley, Files, s Choven, 
from 
1 


Tinoche: etc. Takes 
Buckh f — or, ‘Borte Cs Corn for 
orn fro 
anter. Takes out al! dirt, dust, cheff 


and 
in. Handles 8) bushels hour. Hand or 
rom any grain sole per hone. 


© Outfit I joan 


far Ly sr Attachment, Corn Grading A 





Name on postal sent to n add. 


16) Detroit—Kansas City—Min: 


oo 





y, Pres Book— 
“The Chatham Gyetom of reoding Big freon” 
nearest rings 





THE MANSON CAMPBELL CO. 
neapolis 





drop them a postal card or letter request, 
to the International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, fil., mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 
and it will be forthcoming by return mail. 
If there are any questions you desire to 
ask with regard to the spreading of ma- 


nure, the value thereof per ton, etc., the 
International Harvester Bompany Service 
Bureau is at your command, and they will 
give you the results of careful experiments 
and the practical experience of men on 
the farm. They invite you to write them. 
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POLAND-.CHINAS. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 





BIG BONE HERD OF 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Twenty 275-1b. gilts, bred to Chief Longfellow 183058, 
one of the biggest and best boars of the big type 
for sale. Two of these gilts took ist and 2d at the 
What Cheer District Fair, over 200 hogs on exhibition. 
If you can,come and see them; if not, write me 
for close description and prices. 


B. D. PALMER, What Cheer, lowa 


Poland-China Boars 


Fall and spring boars of the large medium 


Easy Feeding, Good Quality Kind. 


Write, or call on us before buying. 
Farm adjoins town. 


Held Bros., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 


Henning’s Poland-Chinas 


90 Head of Spring Pigs 
Boars now ready to ship sired by the big type boars 


Bone and Stretch and 1 Am Surprise. The 
latter an 800 Ib. hog. Herd is mainly of big breeding. 


Pigs are good lengthy fellows. 
Sac City, lowa 








W. W. HENNING, 
Big, Stretchy Poland-China Boars 


2% tip top, big type spring boars sired by Smooth 
Wonder Again 177353, Columbia Chief 
Ba 167419 and Colosse. Also a half dozen big 
yearlings—genuine herd headers. They are re- 
corded as follows: Chief Price 24, Jr.,178495, 
Walnut Chief 178493, Chief Price's Won- 
der 175501, Jumbo Chief 178409, Blake's 





Best 178503 and Blake’s Chief Price 
178497. If you want something choice at moder- 
ae 4 rices write 

.- BLAKE, Dallas Center, lowa 





Tillinghast’s Big Polands 


The big, prolific Poland China for the past ten 
years has been and is now our hobby. If they can be 
rown any bigger and better we are anxious to learn 
ow it is done. 
YOUNG BOARS FOR SALE 


For particulars address 


SAMUEL TILLINGHAST, 


Grand View Herd Poland-Chinas 


Herd headed by Miller's Chief Price 24 
165269, Maid’s Longfellow 1438909 and 
King Leader 156067. boars forsale of strictly 
big type. We also breed Hereford cattle. 


H. W. MILLER, Peterson, lowa 
BIG BOWED TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


Gerstdale Poland-China boar pigs of the very best 
breeding, such as the Peter Mouw, Ellerbroek, Crow 
and Miller big boned types. Also a bunch of gilts for 
sale. Address 
3. C. H. GERST, 


Peterson, lowa 








Alton, lowa 





POLAND.CHINA fall boars, sired by 

Crow Surprise 159063, and 3 by F. M.’s Dude 165583. 
25 Duroc Jersey boars of fall and spring far- 
row. Among them are several exceptionally good 
ones, carrying some of the most popular blood. One 
9 mo. Scotch Collte; price #10. F. M. F. CER- 
WINSKE, Rockford, lowa, 


C.M. PEDERSON, DUNLAP, IOWA 


breeder of leading strains of Poland.Chinas. 
Herd headed by Big Madley 34 and Golddust 
Wonder. Fall and spring boars for sale. We will 
give you full value for your money. Try us. 


FIVE CHOICE POLAND-CHINA 


spring boars and a few gilts of good 
scale and quality are offered cheap by 


W. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
Poland-China Boar Pigs 


At Pike Timber Stock Farm 
A few good, large, long bodied, big boned, smooth 
Poland-China boar pigs by Jumbo 170495 and out of 
sows by the great boar, Jones 136653. 
T. A. DAVENPORT, Belmond, Iowa 


30 Growthy, Big Boned Poland-China Boars 


and 30 gilts. From large litters. Mature parents 
of best breeding. Have pleased customers past 20 
years in 23 states. Write or call. 

PrP. Ss. & S. BARR 
Box W. F., KR. 4, Davenport, Iowa 


POLAND-CHINAS 


One hundred pigs of both sexes, sired by 
Standard Tecumseh (165433), Big Surprise 2d (154139) 
and Big Thickset (168249) and out of smooth sows. 
Can furnish pairs and trios not akin. They are the 
big, smooth kind. HUBERT J. DAWLEY, Charles City, lowa 


of spring farrow and 
Poland-China Boars of excellent character 
for sale, sired mostly by my great yearling, Crow 
Prince, a boar of great width and depth and of big 
oreeding. A few fall boars to offer, also the herd 
boar, W.S. Mastodon, 143477. 
W. Ss. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 


Poland-China Bred Gilts 


to offer, also a few fall gilts and spring yearlings that 
are tried breeders. They are natural flesh carriers of 
the medium type and as heavy as the so-called big 
type. Good hogs at moderate prices. A. J. BROWER, 
Morningside, Sioux City, lowa. Farm 4 blocks from street car line. 


20 Good Poland-China Boars 


at S20 each. Heavy bone, medium length, broad 
backs and good quality; weigh around 200 pounds. 


A. O. DINSMOOR, Austin, Minn. 


ARGEST breeding of Poland.Chinas. 

25 bred gilts, mostly sired by Long Chief 24 

£45127 and Lowa Chief 155257. Dams are of 

Mouw breeding and other large strains. We ship on 

approval and guarantee satisfaction. Also 4 good 

Short-horn bulls of milking strains. J. F. DaLONa, 
Bristow, lowa. 
































For Black Woodlawn Angus 6 Cattle and a Square Deal 


P. J. BONONDE, 
HOLBROOK, 


Four great herds close tog {ppt 





_Bevooide Nerds M1 BORONOE, Prop. eke tere 
DONOHOE, Giento! | Nerd. 


IOWA, ANGUS CATTLE es 


or PATRICK LEARY, ‘ong Gonmere Herd, Willameburg. 
poin. = oa Milwaukee Ry. 





Plain Dale Angus 


SPECIAL PRICES 


on 15 big cows from 3 to 6 years old, bred in the pur- 

pe and safe in calf to the great breeding and show 
ull, Black Ivanhoe, weight 2300 ibs. All the 

popular tribes represented. Prices good 30 days. 


R. J. GODFREY & SON, Osage, lowa 
Au GUS BULLS We are offering a superior 
_ a ~y" of best breed- 

m 


ricing them to 
sult the man with the iy herd. Our berd is 
headed by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 28158 and we are 
offering —- ‘5 heifers bred to him. We invite in- 
spection. . WILKINSON & SON, Mitchellville, Ia. 











ANGUS FEMALES terse ver 


and nine head of yearling bulls, sired by Zara the 
Great and Eric 9th. Twoof the bulls are Blackbirds 
and should please those looking for a good herd bull. 
My herd is large and [ wish to reduce it, and can 
spare a choice carioad of Angus heifers that will 
start some one right in the breeding of Angus cattle. 
Bargain prices will be quoted to a quick buyer. For 
breeding, prices and further particulars, write 


M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Illinois. 


Coldbrook Stock Farm 


ANGUS AND PERCH ERONS 
The Trojan Erica show bull. Brookside Erin (by 
Black Woodlawn), heads Angus herd. Helix, grand 
champion Percheron at last International heads Per- 
cherons. Address BROWN & WALKER, Clarinda, lows 








20 ANGUS BULLS 20 


By Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Prileno 91606. 
you want the smooth, low set quality kind of a 
blood lines, write me for full description and prices. 
JOMUN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, iowa 


Angus Bulls and Shropshire Rams For Sale 


Three Angus bulls, yearlings, 1 (Blackcap) Black- 
bird and 2 Prides; bred right and good enough indi- 
vidually to head some good herd. Price $75 to $100 
each. 5 yearling rams 615 each and big ram lambs $12. 
Come and see them or address JNO. H. FITCH, Lake City, towa. 





Seeley Doddies 


Eight choice young bulls, sired by the champion 
Blackbird Ito, for sale at bargain prices. Come and 
see them at Springdale Stock Farm. 


WwW. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 





Duroc Pigs and Angus Bulls For Sale 


Pigs mostly sired by R. B. Crimson (by Crimson 
Wonder Again, dam Ruberta Queen) and some by 
Mode! Chief 20th (by Mode! Chief. dam by Advancer. 
Also three good Angus bulls for sale. Inspection 


invited. R. J. HADLEY, Grinnell, lowa. 





SHEEP. 





BRED SHROPSHIRE EWES 


We offer a few young registered Shropshire ewes bred. Their individuality and blood lines will 


make your flock more profitable. 


CHANDLER BROS., 


Our selections stand at the top in the Shropshire world. 


“Clover Hill Farm,” 


CHARITON, IOWA 





ELK GROVE SHROPSHIRES 


Thirty head of ewes for sale. 


from 1 to 4 years old, and are good type wool-mutton Shropshires. 
Acton Reynolds and Wardwell’s Low To The Ground. 
I guarantee satisfaction on mall —_ 


will per for them by next fall. 
Farm 1¢ miles east of town. 


These are A 1 good ewes and are bred to lamb in March and April, in ages 


Bred to my two prize-winning rams, 


Am pricing very low, as I need room. Their lambs 


RANK RAINIER, Logan, Iowa. 





Imp. Shropshires 


We are offering 7 yearling rams and 15 or 20 year- 
ling ewes just recently landed from the flocks of the 
noted English breeders, T. & 8. J. Simon and Alford 
Tanvei. They are the top yearlings of their flocks. 
Also a number of home bred ram lambs, 


HELD BROS. 
Plymouth Co., Hinton, lowa 


Grand View Shropshires 


Rams and Ewes for Sale 


sired by the best of imported Buttar rams and out of 
imported and home bred ewes with size and quality. 
Prices reasonable. Correspondence solicited. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


C. J. WILKINSON, R. 2, Colfax, la. 
To The Farmers of lowa 


I have some extra fine Oxford Down breed. 
ing ewes—large, great producers both as to wool 
lambs—that I wish to sell to reduce my flock. 
They have averaged 13 lbs, of wool each for the past 
five years. They are not subject to registry, though 
they are really pure bred. Also some fine ram lambs 
for sale, both registered and grades. Write me your 
needs 


C. A. NELSON, 








Waverly, lowa 





OXFORD DOWN SHEEP 


Largest registered flock west of 
the Mississippi; all sired by im- 
ported rams as good as money 
™ will buy. 75 yearling rams and 

100 ewes for. Write us, or call. 


Jno. Graham & Son, Eldora,la. 


25 Yearling Shropshire Rams 


AT PIKE TIMBER STOCK FARM 


All sired by my imported flock ram, Minton’s 89th 
and out of ewes sired by imported rams and directly 
descended from imported ewes. One imported year- 
ling ram forsale; also three 3-year-old rams and 
fifty ewes now being bred to Minton’s 89th. These 
sheep all have plenty of size and quality and are 
priced worth the money. 
T. 4A. DAVENPORT, 


imi Boogieshallow Shropshiresis 


Can supply 200-Ib, yearling and 100-lb. ram lambs. 
Heavy shearers. Best of breeding. 


JAMES WELSH, Halfa, Emmet Co., lowa 


Shropshire Rams 


One and two-year-old rams, $15 and $20 each; also 
two flock rams, one imported, 


0. S. Carpenter, lowa Falls, la. 








Belmond, lowa 











POLAND.CHINAS. 








BIG TYPE, BIG LITTER, BIG QUALITY 


POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


Attractive prices on one good fall yearling by Smooth Wonder 24 145501 
and several spring boars sired by Smooth Wonder 2d, Colosso and Dry 
A number of these are such as most breeders would select to 

Others are a bit plainer but of none the less value for swelling 
You may rest assured that we will give you 


Creek Wonder. 
use in their herd. 
the weights in pork production. 
your money's worth. 


mM. P. HANCHER, 





Rolfe, lowa 





GOOD LUCK HERD POLAND-CHINAS 


Fifty strong, husky, heavy-boned March and April boars for sale—sired by Fisher’s Expansion 154079, 
Fisher's Chief Price 173025, Extension 169711 and Giant Standard 158499. The large, prolific type, with quality. 


Will ship C. O. D., express prepaid. 
L. S. FISHER & SON, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Phone 8 on 1, Route 1, 


Write your wants to 
EDGEWOOD, IOWA 





HENRY’S POLAND CHINAS 


Four big type spring boars whose sire and dam were both first prize Sioux City winners. 
Should make prize winners themselves. 
These are good, strong boars. Fifteen April boars. 


every respect. 
sire of State Fair champions. 
strong in feet, backs and in character. 


They are A-1 in 
Six Nov. boars sired by Matchless Perfection, the 
My herd is particularly 
WILL A. HENRY. Marcus, lowa 





Escher’s Big Poland-Chinas 


Don't you need one? They mature as large as you want. 


Breeding, size, bone and quality equal to any 


need. Have been selling this kind for 13 years, and now have to offer spring gilts to ship on approval bred to 
Chief Price 24 48865, Monarch’s Wonder 52651 and Mable’s Hadley. The must please our 
ED. 


customers. 


F. ESCHER, Manning, lowa 





OAKWOOD FARM POLAND-CHINAS 


March and April boars to offer weighing 215 to 280 pounds each and not fat. 
Our boars will please you—we are not guessing at it. 


Cc. H. PORTER, 


Eagle Grove, lowa 





Poland-Chinas For Sale 


One yearling, two fall and 30 spring boars, out of 
big, smooth sows; also two extra March pigs. 
bays | mad — = of quality and will be priced so 

y bargains here. W. A. BISSON- 
NEIT. C Charles city, Iowa, R. 1. 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


ing now at reduced prices to close them out, Fall 
ars, 12 or more of them to select from,at $25 for 
chotce; spring boars, about same number, at $20 for 
choice. First order gets firstchoice. Send at once to 
JNO. H. FITCH, e City, lewa 








Poland-China Boars 


Strictly BiG TYPE Breeding 


Buy your boar where you are sure of getting what 
the words Big Ty imply. Both fall and spring 
farrow to offer. Prices right. Write or call on 


RUEBEL BROS., Marathon, lowa 


GREGORY FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


We have a 
lot ofyoung 
boars now 
ready for 
sale. 


Write us. 
White Hall, Ill. 


HAMPSHIRES. 











See” 
W. S. CORSA, 





———— — ees 


HAMPSHIRES 


Thirty bred gilts of spring farrow tooffer. Tle big, 
smooth, stretchy kind; bred for early March farrow. 
Our boafs were good sellers. You will like the gilts. 
F. O. PETERSON, Galva, fFowa 








MISCELLANEOTS. 


———————————————eeeeeEeeEeEeEeEeEeEOEEeEeEeEeeeeaeee 


BOARS, BUCKS AND BULLS 


March Durce boars with length, bone and quality. 
Shropshire rams, Short-horn bulls. 
Believe we can save you some money. 

A.M AVERY & SONS, Mason City, lowa 





RED POLL. 


~~ eee 


LOGAN 


the noted show and breeding Red Po | Is 


bull pow heads our herd of 
We offer aa bulls at right prices. 
Cc. W. HU Mondamin, lowa 


Red Polled Bulls 


A number of classy young bulls for sale, sired by the 
Internationa! and State Fair first prize bull, Rowdy 
Staff? 16503. 
MWYWRON SCHENCK, 








Algona, lowa 





POLLED DURHAMS. 


eer 


GOOD D. S. POLLED DURHAMS 


for sale—6 extra my bulls from 10 to 13 months old. 
W. DUNLA® Elwood, lowa 


~~ 








AUCTIONEERS. 


eee 


Missouri Auction School 


(Largest in World) 
Ninety-paged 1911 catalogue free. 


w. B. Carpenter, Pres., — Pres., Trenton, Mo. 


H. S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, lOWA 


Fine Stock Auctioneer; also instructor Missouri 
Auction School, the largest and best in the world, 
Trenton, Mo. Write today for free catalog or dates. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING! 


AT THE WORLD’S GREATEST SCHOOL 
AND BECOME INDEPENDENT 


Write for catalogue today. You can become 
a first class auctioneer. We have fourteen noted 
instructors and lecturers 


CAREY M. JONES, President ORVAL A. JONES, Manager 
2856 Washington Bivd., CHICAGO 


J. L. MolLRATH 


GRINNELL IA. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Makes a specialty of pure bred \ 
sales of horses, cattle and hogs. 
My customers my references. 
Ask them. Write me. 
Also breeder of registered Bel- 
gian horses. 


OLIVER S. JOHNSON 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


TIPTON, IOWA 
i" Write for terms and dates. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


MARYVILLE, NO. 


LEARN TO BEAN $/5 T0410) 
AUCTIGNEER EARN. Ft DAY. 


Thoro, Scientific mail 
course. Ca Free. Nationa! Auctioneer: 


talog 
ng School of America, Dept. C .Lincoln, Neb. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 

1 0 nsto 22 years experience 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa 
SILAS 1GO—Auctioneer 
Indianota, Ea. Successful sales in all breeds of 
live stock—cattle, hogs and horses. Write for dates. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. ~ 
SHORT-HORNS. PR xy A Rnd dE AF Y 


Jan. 9—Philip StaJcup, Lorimor, Ilowa, 

Jan. 16—Geo. Zink, Buda, Ill. 

Jan. 24—W. R. ciakes, Owens Bros.,.and 
J. A. Daniels, Williamsburg, Iowa. 

Jan. 25—A. C. Lanham, Aurelia, Iowa. 

Feb. 22—-Geo. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

Jan. 23—Ainsworth Short-horn Breeders’ 
Association, Aingworth, Iowa. 

Mar. 13—G. A. Bonewell, Grinnell, Iowa, 
and F. H. Ehlers, Tama, Iowa; sale at 
Grinnell. 

Mar. 14—Ed Morgan, Kanaranza, 
sale at Luverne, Minn. 

May 28—Ira Cottingham, Eden, Ill. 

SHORT-HORNS AND POLAND CHINAS. 

Feb. 23—E. C. Forest, Miles, Iowa. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Feb. 20—M. H. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa, 
Feb. 21—Wm. Cash, Williamsburg, lowa 


Minn.; 


Mar. 6—Breeders’ sale, Wall Lake, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS. 
Mar. 5 and 6—Funkhouser, Gabbert and 


others, Kansas City, Mo.; R. T. Thorn- 
ton, manager. 
Mar. 26 and 27—Hereford Breeders’ sale, 


Kansas City, Mo.; R. T. Thornton, 
manager. 
PERCHERONS. 
Feb. 6 and 7—H. G. McMillan & Sons, 
Rock Rapids, Iowa; sale at Sioux City, 


Iowa. 

REGISTERED DRAFT HORSES, SHET- 
LAND PONIES AND TROTTING 
HORSES. 

Janu. 23, 24, 25 and 26—Breeders’ sales, 

Bloomington, Ill. 
CLYDESDALES. 
Mar. 13—Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, Ia. 
L. H. Lamar, manager. 
JACKS AND JENNETS. 
Feb. 26 and 27—G. G. Roan, “a Plata, Mo. 
Mar. 6—W. J. Findley, Higginsville, Mo. 
POLAND CHINAS. 


Jan. 20—R. W. Halford, Manning, Iowa. 

Jan. 22—R. A. Jefferis & Sons, Rock Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 

Jan. 23—H. W. Miller, Peterson, Iowa. 

Jan. 24—Sam Tillinghast, Peterson, Iowa. 

Jan. 24—J. G. Long, Harlan, Iowa. 

Jan. 25—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 

Jan. 25—G. J. Bloemendaal, Alton, Iowa. 

Jan. 26—Fred Dralle, Yankton, S. Dak. 

Jan. 29—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Ia. 

Jan. 30—Chas. H. Krumm, Postville, Ia. 

Jan. 30—G. A. Castile and E. J. Syverud, 
Inwood, Iowa. 

Jan. 31—John Miller, Rock Valiey, Iowa. 

Feb. 1—Ruebe! Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 

Feb. 1—E. Gritters, Hull, lowa. 

Feb. 1—L. A. Robinson, Correctionville, 
Iowa. 

lkeb. 2—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 

Feb. 2—Wm. Grooters, Boyden, Iowa. 

3—Peter Ellerbroek, Sheldon, Iowa. 

. 3—W. J. Crow, Webb, Iowa. 

Feb. 5—Peter Mouw, Orange City, Iowa. 

Feb. 6—J. H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa. 

Feb. 7—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 

Feb. 7—Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. 

Feb. 7—W. M. Wright, Allen, Neb. 

Feb. 3—J. M. Nesbitt, Aledo, IIL, 

Feb. 10—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 

Feb. 13—W. C. Lookingbill, Sac City, Ia. 

Feb. 13—H. G. McMillan & Sons, Rock 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Feb. 13—Owen Cottingham, Trivoli, Ill. 

Feb. 14—C. A. Davis, Galva, Iowa. 

Feb. 14—E. S. Barker, Doon, Iowa, 

Feb. 14—Henry White, Trivoli, Il. 

Feb. 15—Tyne Bros., Doon, Iowa. 

Feb. 15—Ira Cottingham, Eden, Il. 

Feb. 16—J. M. Peery, Alvord, Iowa. 

Feb. 16—J. F. Cox & Son, Keithsburg, II. 

Feb. 17—C. F. Barrett, Doon, Iowa. 

Feb. 17—Frick & Wickett, Keithsburg, Il. 

Feb. 19—Frank Douglas, Rockwell City, 
lowa. 

Feb. 20—Snyder & Lee, Sac City, Iowa. 

Feb. 20—Farver Bros., Ocheyedan, Iowa. 

Feb. 20—O. C. Nicholson, Lohrville, Iowa. 

Feb. 21—C. L. Thuirer, Fostoria, Iowa. 

Feb. 22—Geo. Glynn, Sioux Rapids, Iowa. 

Feb. 23—A. J. Podendorf, Logan, Iowa. 

Feb. 26—Ed Hickey, Gretna, Neb. 

Feb. 27—Henry Lauer, West Union, Ia. 

Mar. 4—A. D. Jones, Dunlap, Lowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS. 

Jan. 9—J. F. Kerns, Holstein, Iowa. 

Jan. 13—A. J. Haugland, Story City, Iowa. 

Jan. 16—List Bros., Granville, Iowa. 

Jan. 17—C. A. De Vaul and A. H. Moen, 
Inwood, Iowa. 

Jan. 17—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 

Jan. 18—Peter Jacobs, Elisworth, Minn. 

Jan. 18—S. P. Freed, Ames, Iowa. 

Jan. 19—R. A. Jefferis & Sons, Rock Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 

Jan. 26-—-Hoffman & Chapman, Washta, 
Iowa; dispersion sale. 

Jan. 27—H. Bigelow & Son, Aledo, II. 

Jan. 29—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 

Jan. 30—Edmunds, Shade & Co., Kingsley, 
Iowa. 

Jan. 31—A. L. Mossman, Mason City, Ia. 

Jan, 31—Jas. Wililams, Marcus, Iowa. 

Feb. 1—Balmat & Son, Mason City, Ia. 

Feb. 1—I. H. Graham & Sons, Cherokee, 





Iowa. 
Feb. 2—A. Lentz & Sons, Pierson, Iowa. 
Feb. 3—Geo. T. White, Dallas Center, Ia. 
Feb. . J. Janssen, Meservey, Iowa. 
Feb. 6—M. W. Eddy, Fontanelle, Iowa. 
Feb. 7—F. M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, 


Iowa. 
Feb. 8—Cahill Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 
Feb. 8—F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 
Feb. 9—P. Gorman, Dougherty, iowa. 
Feb. 9—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—M. S. Moats & Sons, Missouri 
Valley, Iowa, 
Feb. 14—C. W. Huff, Mondamin, Iowa. 
Feb. 15—Lewis Prestin, Kiron, Iowa. 
Feb. 15—John R. Tupper, Woodbine, Ia. 
Feb. 16—O. S. Larson, Logan, Iowa. 
Feb. 17—W. L. Hull, Logan, Iowa. 
Feb. 27—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES. 
Jan. 18—W. E. Huffman, Aledo, Il. 
Feb. 8—G. H. Tutt, Marathon, Iowa. 
Mar. 5—C. W. Maynard, Elk Point, S. D. 


W. J. Findley, who held a very suc- 
cessful sale of jacks and jennets last 
Spring, announces March 6th as his date 
this year. ll particulars concerning 

offering will be given in Wallaces’ 
amen prior to the sale. Watch for 
em, 
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notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
laterthan Wednesday o the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to adv rtisements requiring class- 
ification or special positien. Our pages begin togo to 
theelectrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
Mente, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 
ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS. 


Armagh Farm Jersey bulis are offered 
for sale in a new announcement elsewhere 
in this issue, which should not fail to in- 
terest our readers looking for a good Jer- 
sey herd bull, backed by a pedigree that 
will look good to the discriminating buyer. 
The bulls for sale are sired by Imp. “<mi- 
nence Combination, a son of the great 
Island champion, Combination, and they 
are out of tested dams, of American and 
Island breeding. Eminence Combination 
was personally selected by Mr. M. G. See- 
vers to head their Armagh Farm herd, 
and he is breeding very satisfactorily, they 
now having a fine lot of heifers by him, as 
well as the good young bulls they are ad- 
vertising. The importation made by Mr. 
Seevers also included some very choice 
heifers, among them Golden Cyrene, a 
grand prize winner on the Island in 1905. 
They now have a daughter of this cow at 
Armagh, w.ich they consider better than 
her dam at the same age. In the herd will 
also be found descendants of such noted 
cows as Diploma’s Brown Lassie, Eurybia, 
Diploma’s Brown Bessie (all World’s Fair 
winners), and they also have descendants 
of Merry Maiden, sweepstakes cow at Chi- 
cago. A visit to Armagh Farm, which is 
a large, well-improved farm adjoining Os- 
kaloosa, convinces the visitor that this is 
a Jersey farm that is a great credit to the 
state, and that it is in good hands. See 
attractive announcement elsewhere in this 
issue, and if interested in buying Jerseys 
be sure and write or visit Armagh Jersey 
Farm, Oskaloosa, Iowa. Kindly mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 

PETERSON’S HAMPSHIRES. 

Mr. F. O. Peterson, of Galva, Iowa, who 
has been having such a good demand for 
his Hampshire boars, is now offering 
spring gilts, litter mates to the boars, 
bred for early March farrow, that will 
weigh at the present time (December 15) 
from 200 to 250 pounds. They are bred 
to the two good boars, Jasper King and 
Cherokee . The former hog came 
from the F. T. Quire herd, of Sully, Iowa. 
Mr. Peterson has two February boars left 
that were among the best of his entire 
1911 crop. Anyone wishing a first-class 
herd boar can find same here at a reason- 
able price. Note Mr. Peterson’s card in 
this issue, and write him for full infor- 
mation and prices. Mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 

A PRACTICAL STUMP PULLER. 

Any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer having 
stumps to pull or hedge rows to grub out 
should be sure to secure the very interest- 
ing booklet and special price offer which 
the Hercules Manufacturing Co., of 257 
Seventeenth St., Centerville, lowa, make 
at this season of the year. The Hercules 
puller is made of steel, has triple power, 
and is sold on thirty days’ free trial, and 
under a three-year guarantee. There is 
no question but that it will do the work, 
pulling stumps, standing timber, hedge 
rows, etc., in a quick and effective way. 
The Hercules Manufacturing Co. have is- 
sued a very interesting booklet which 
tells about their special price offer, their 
thirty days’ free trial plan of selling the 
puller, and their three-year guarantee, as 
well as giving information concerning the 
puller in detail, and the work it has done 
and will do. They urge Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers to ask for this booklet, and to 
mention the paper when writing them. Be 
sure and look up their advertisement on 
page 1778. 

A PRACTICAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 

HARD COAL. 








A good many farm folks have found 
that Milwaukee Solvay coke takes the 
place of hard coal and saves considerable 
money on the fuel consumption during the 
year. It is a specially prepared coke, and 
it is smokeless, sootiess and clinkerless, 
being practically pure carbon, It is much 
cheaper than hard coal, and it is a de- 
for household use. The 
sales agents, Pickands, Brown & Co., of 
the Colby-Abbott Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis., 
have issued a very interesting little fold- 
er, giving particulars concerning Solvay 
coke, and they will be glad to send a 
copy thereof to any reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer on request. Unlike ordinary gas 
cokes, Solvay does not burn out fire pots 
or grates, and it can be used in any fur- 
nace, range stove or grate suitable for 
coal, and for cooking as well as heating 
purposes. The little booklet above men- 
tioned will be forwarded on request, and 
tells all about it. Ask for a copy thereof 
if you have trouble in getting satisfactory 
fuel. 

OF INTEREST TO EVERY FARMER. 

There is not a single reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer but that is interested in 
plows, as plowing has much to do with 
the crop raised. It is unquestionably a 
fact that some plows do better work than 
others, turning the furrows more evenly, 
plowing with less draft, etc., and being 
easier to operate. Plows that have made 
a wonderful record in plowing contests 
are the Janesville, and in their special 
half-page advertisement on our inside 
front cover page this week, the Janes- 
ville Machine Co., of 34 Center St., Janes- 
ville, Wis., manufacturers of these cele- 
brated plows, reproduce a sample of 
Janesville plowing, and give particulars 
concerning the magnificent record they 
have made in the plowing contests of the 
past ten years. Janesville plows have won 
more prizes in these contests, which are 
the big plowing contests of the country, 
than any other plows, and they have been 
persistent winners, carrying off the high- 
est honors nearly every year. They have 
not been plows entered by the factory, but 
plows in the hands of Janesville users, 
showing beyond any question the satis- 
factory service Janesville gang and sulky 
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American Steel 
Fence Post Cheap- 
er than Wood and 
More Durable. 
Get Catalog. 











$200.00. 


chase price. 


MERICAN FENCE is made 
of large, stiff wires, galvan- 
ized heavily, having the 

American hinged joint (patented), 


giving buyer the benefit. 


Send for copy of * American Fence News,” 
als book **How to Make the Farm Pay,”* 
profusely illustrated, devoted to the interests 
of farmers and showing how fence may be 
employed to enhance the earning power of a 
farm. Furnished free upon application. 





HE Fence adds value to 
the farm. Keep fences in 
order and the house painted. 
It indicates prosperity. 
Here’san instance: Not long 


ago a little farm with shabby 


buildings and fences rotted down, 
sold for a song. 
had the right idea. 
painted. Wire fences were erected 
to divide the farm into small fields in order to 
change pastures and rotate crops systematically. 
Then circumstances compelle 
The cost of painting and fencing was less 
The farm sold for four times its pur- 
Appearances do count. 


Dealers in Every Place 


where farm supplies are sold. Shipped to them direct from mills in carload 
lots, thus saving freight charges and enabling dealers to sell at lowest prices, 


RI 
rE | 








The new owner 
Buildings were 


him to sell out. 
than 


a fabric most flexible and wear- 
resisting. A square mesh fence of 
weight, strength and durability— 
three great needs in farm fences. 





F. Baackes, Vice Pres. & Gen. Sales Agt., 
AMERICAN STEEL& WIRE COMPANY, 
Chicago, 72 W. Adams St.; New York, 30 
Church St.; Denver; U. S. Steel Products Co., 
San Francisco,Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 








plows have given to users. The Janes- 
ville Machine Co. does not ask any reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer interested in buying 
a good plow this season to take their word 
for what the Janesville will do, but to 
investigate, and to ask the man who owns 
a Janesville plow how he likes it. If you 
will do this, they will cheerfully accept 
your verdict. They have issued some in- 
teresting literature with regard to their 
plows, and the record they have made, 
which they want to send to every reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer, and they hope that 
a good many of them will fill out the cou- 
pon which their advertisement contains, 
or else that they reproduce this coupon on 
a postal card or in a letter, and mail to 
them at once. Janesville plows are made 
in two-gang and three-gang, as well as 
the sulky, and the Janesville Machine Co. 
are also makers of walking and riding cul- 
tivators, walking plows, the famous Janes- 
ville corn planters, the popular Janesville 
Budiong disk harrows, and a new combi- 
nation disk and surface cultivator, which 
they believe will give the most service of 
any cultivator manufactured. They want 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers to find out 
about ail of these implements, and they 
trust that our readers will not fail to 
mention any particular implement in 
which they are interested. That new cul- 
tivator of theirs attracted a great deal of 
attention at the recent Implement Deal- 
ers’ Convention, at Des Moines, and it is 
bound to be a most popular cultivator the 
coming season, embracing features that 
are not embraced in any other cultivator. 
Be sure and read their advertisement, as 
it will give you an excellent idea of the 
advantages of Janesville plows, etc. 


SOUTH BEND WATCHES FOR BOYS. 


The South Bend Watch Co., Dept. 271, 
South Bend, Ind., manufacturers of the 
famous South Bend watch, known quite 
generally as the watch which is adjusted 
to the user, call particular attention in 
their advertisement on our inside front 
cover to the desirability of giving the boy 
a South Bend watch. They invite our 
readers to look up their suggestions, and 
to read about the South Bend watch and 
their explanation of why it is a good 
watch. They have issued a very inter- 
esting and instructive booklet under the 
title of ‘“‘How Good Watches Are Made,” 
which they advise us ne will be glad to 
send to any reader of allaces’ Farmer 
who is enough interested to mention the 
paper when asking for it, The South Bend 





watch is certainly a beauty, and an ex- 
cellent time-keeper, and you can buy it in 
a solid gold case for $75, or in gold filled 
cases at less cost than this. If you write 
them, telling them just what kind of a 
watch you want, as to the case, they will 
be glad to give you advice in regard to 
the matter, and will tell ~ just where 
you can see a South Bend watch. They 
hope that a good many readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer will look up their adver- 
tisement, and write for their booklet, as 
they are satisfied that it will be well worth 
the while of the folks on the farm to read 
this book. ‘ 


“THE KIND OF BOOKS THAT LINCOLN 
LONGED FOR.” 


This statement, made by the Western 
Newspaper Association with reference to 
their Ridpath’s History of the World, is 
certainly a true one. While it was not 
possible for Lincoln to have these mag- 
nificent volumes, it is possible for every 
ambitious boy nowadays, almost without 
exception, to have them, and they are 
worth making a sacrifice on the part of 
the parents to secure. They give in an 
entertaining, interesting and accurate way 
history as it really occurred, and impress 
the important facts on the reader’s mind 
in such a way as to insure their being re- 
membered. Doctor Ridpath has a mar- 
velous faculty of making even the most 
common facts interesting and readable. 
There is not a single person in the home 
who will not be interested in the magnifi- 
cent volumes of Ridpath’s History of the 
World, as they are beautifully illustrated, 
and we know of no more desirable pur- 
chase in the line of books for the home. 
The homes into which Walliaces’ Farmer 
goes who do not have a reliable history of 
the world should not fail to read carefully 
the full-page advertisement on our back 
cover this week, and fill out the coupon 
for sample pages of this great work which 
the adv tisement contains. Mr. Sever, 
president of the Western Newspaper As- 
sociation, will be glad to send the sample 
pages at once, and you can either use the 
coupon in the advertisement, or you can 
reproduce the form thereof on a letter 
or postal card, and it will answer the pur- 

The sample pages give an excellent 

of the e illustrations which 

the ten volumes contain, and they can 

not fail to be of interest. We make 

as ial request that Wallaces’ Farmer 

readers mention the paper when writing 
the Western Newspaper Association. 
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DUROC JERSEYS. 


SHORT.HORNS. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 





GOLDEN MODEL 22d 


Fall and Spring 


Duroc Jersey Boars 


by our above named herd boar and by Crimson Chief 
Again, Crimson Wonder, Jr., Model Chief 7th, Achiev- 
er’s Best and C. H.'s Special, for sale. 

Don't be afraid to ask questions. 


A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia, Cherokee Co., lowa 


Mossmans’ Durocs 


Prince of Cols. 13571, Model Advancer 71031, High 
Chief Col. boars to offer of both fal! and spring far- 
row. They are out of Ohio Chief, Tientsin, Keep On 
and Cols. Prince bred sows. Boars offered are good 
representatives of the blood they carry and are well 

rown and in perfect thrift. We have customers who 

ave been with us 12 years and are still coming back. 
We can please you also. Descriptions guaranteed. 


A. L. MOSSMAN & SON, Mason City, iowa 


SEAMARN’S 
DUROGS 


A dozen yearling and 2-year-old 
tried sows and 20 gilts for sale at a 
bargain. This is high class stuff 
and of choicest breeding. Have 
sold farm and must sell my hogs. 


DR. K. C. SEAMAN, Cherokec, lowa 


Balmats’ Durocs 


CHIEF SELECT BOARS 


now ready to ship of early spring and late winter 
farrows, weighing up to 200 Ibs. (Aug. Ist.) 


Look us up at the Iowa State Fair. 


BALMAT & SON, Mason City, lowa 


LARGE TYPE DUROCS 


I have for sale a choice lot of spring boars of 
April and May farrow. sired by H. B.'s Col., Dread 
Neught Again, lowa Notcher and Col. Scott, Jr.; 
dams by such noted sires as Ohio Chief 3d, Crimson 
Wonder, Jr., lowa Notcher and Muncie Chief. 

Also Shetiand ponies for sale. Stock guar- 
apteed as represented. 


HENRY BROWN, 
SQUARE DEAL HERD 


REGISTERED DUROC JERSEYS 


Choice males—good, thrifty fellows of vinest qual- 
ity.. Ready for service. Fed and priced right. Vis- 
itors always welcome. Make your wants known to 

B.D. RUNWYON 
Golaen Rule Farm, Fillmore, Ill. 


Duroc Boars 
from prize winning stock. 100 March and Apr'! pigs, 
not fleshy but growthy. Sires—Lemars Pride, De- 
fiance, Shadeland Col., Spotiess King and Proud Chief 
Perfection. Weare here to please you. Give us a 
trial. AUGUST RUETHER, Le Mars, lowa 


Wilkin’s Durocs 


If you want a boar or gilts with broad, strong backs, 
good hams and good bone, with breeding in line with 
the best, at reasonable price. address 
JOHN WILKIN, Correctionville, lowa 


Duroc Jersey Boars 


by Ash Grove Colonel by Shadeland’s Colonel. 
Also a few by other noted boars, including one of 
October and one of December farrow by Jimmie 
Tientsin. Mostly out of mature sows. 
N. J. WILKINS, Lake City, lowa 
LOVER LEAF HERD DUROCS—2 boars 
and 25 gilts for sale sired by a son of Model Chief 
Gold by Model Chief 44969, dam Evaline Advance by 
Advance 11309. Wil sell 15 choice gis and breed 
them to a good son of Chief Select; dam Miss Ad- 
vancer'’s Model. My pigs are bred right, fed right and 
will be priced right. CLYDE H. SMITH, Riceville, Mitchell Co., lowa 


~ Duroc Jerseys 


Twelve fall boars to offer, sired by Muncie Chief 
and Nebraska Belle’s Ohio Chief. Also have 
@ large number of spring pigs to select from, sired by 
Prize-winning boars. A. P, ALSIN, Boone, lowa. 


JONES’ DUROCS 


Breeding stock of all kinds, not akin, bred from 
five grand herd boars. Fall and spring pigs of both 
sexes A grand bunch of spring stuff to pick from. 
Write your wants, description—guaranteed. 

W. G. JONES, Macomb, Ill. 


Duroc Jerseys|p 


A few choice fall and spring boars and gilts, bred 
for September and October farrow. Prices right. 


A. |. CONKLIN, R. 4, Radcliffe, lowa 


Valley View Herd Durocs 


Twenty-five Duroc Jersey boars of April and May 
farrow. Write for description. 
Volin, S. D. 


O. P. HUETSON, 

















Marcus, lowa 
































SCOTCH AND SCOTCH TOPPED SHORT-HORNS 


Bulls and heifers from 6 to = months old by Ceremonious Count 242885. 
RS 


Also good 


OLAND-CHINA BOA 


of the large 
BENJ. MATH EWS & SONS, 


. smooth type. Will be priced cheap for quick sale 


ROUND GROVE, ILLINOIS 





Scotch Bulls of Size and Quality 


August and September yearlings weighing over 
15300 pounds, and December yearlings 1300 pounds. 
Cruickshank Lavenders, Broadhooks and Kosemarys 
(by Breadalbane) Nothing better in blood lines. 
Choice individuals. Come to see these bulls if you 
wanta herd bull. They .-e genuine good ones. We 
are sure you will want them. If impossible to come, 
write. We guarantee them Ww be as represented. 


Don't delay. Address 
Ww. M. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 








‘HORT-HORN Herd For Sale—2 cows and 
‘ helfers, one-half Scotch and highly bred Scotch 
stock. Six calves at foot. Cattie in excellent con- 
dition. t families are found Village Maid, Secret, Evangeline, Roan Lady 
and Wedding Gift. Catves by Athenian Coronet 34, by Baptin Coronet and cows 
bred to tim. hag ly te he fo a quick buyer. For breeding 
and full particulars, write GEO. F. HOUSTON, Vandalia, Ill. 


Short-horn Herd Headers for Sale 


Several choice Scotch bulls sired by Ringmaster, 
one of the greatest bulls of the breed, and by Choice 
Prince, grand son of Imp. Choice Goods. 

Farm 1 mile of town. Call or write. 

G. MH. GEORGE, Monticello, iowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Three by Favorite 286046, including an extra good 
one out of Imp. Scarlet Bangle. Also a roan Choice 
Goods bull, sired by Gondomar and out of Queen's 
Goods by Choice Goods. Address 
Mi. Pritchard & Son, 


BATES BULLS 


A few straight Bates Short-horn bulls ready for 
service of the Duchess and Oxford tribes. Dame are 
excellent dairy cows, for which the Bates cattle are 
noted. My herd is exclusively of Bates breeding. 

Oo. M. HEALY, Bedford, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


A dozen good yearling bulls for sale—mostly reds. 
Five Scotch, one two-year-old. They are not in high 
flesh but in shape to do you good. Address 
F.M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 

Farm Between Rockford and Rudd. 


Please mention this paper when writing 

















Walnut, Iowa 














SGOTGH BULLS 


HERD HEADERS 


We have for sale 7 Scotch Short-horn bulls from 12 
to 15 months, sired by Parkdale Goods by Good 
Choice by Choice Goods. All but two are out of im- 
ported cows or daughters of imported cows. They 
are the rightsort. We are anxious for three at least 
to go to good herds. 


WALPOLE BROS., 


Ten Herd Bulls For Sale 


7 PURE SCOTCH—3 SCOTCH TOPPED 
The King Cumberland Bed Archer kind 


We want you tosee them It is 
the only way you can apo-eciate 
the quality of these youngsters. 


H. H. POWELL & SON, Linn Grove, lowa 


MAINE VALLEY HERD ss." 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


For sale—Several extra good all Scotch, all red, 
thick coated, thick fleshed, blocky young bulls. Will 
also sell some good cows and heifers. Best of Scotch 
and Cruickshank breeding. Best individual merit. 
Come and see. 

J.N. DUNN, Central City, Iowa 
(Successors to Jordan & Dunn). 


Elim Hill}Farm Short-horns 


“The Herd Without a Nurse Cow” 
10 bulls from 10 to 22 mos. old; low down, beefy reds 
and roans from heavy milking dams of best Scotch 
and American families. Sired by — — 
out of Imp. Beauty 42d. J. E. GOODENOW, 


Milking Strain Short-horn Bulls 


for sale, sired by a sire whose dam took four prizes 
at the World’s Exposition milking contest. Also ure 
bred Buff Rock, Golden Wyandotte and B. R. C. Leg- 
horn cockerels. J.P. MOUSEL, Bancroft, ion 


Rock Valley, lowa 




















Maple Valley Durocs 


25 Spring Boars for Sale 


200 pounders (Sept. 15th). A number have the length, 

breadth and finish for high class herd boars. Mostly 

sired by the show boar Choice Advancer 11401. 

Few are by Achiever’s Best, Golden Model 11th and 

Sioux Phallas. Come and sce our herd. It will please 

you if you like good hogs. 
. F. GEARKE, 


Glenwood Herefords 
and Duroc Jerseys 


Chief Mode! 103767 by Chief Select 8807 and others 
at headof herd. Boars forsale. Also five bulls fitfor 
service sired by Dudley 176275, 1907 lowa champion. 


P. GORMAH, Dougherty, lowa 
DUROC-JERSEY BOAR FOR SALE 


The registered yearling, La Follett Prince, 


by the great La Follett. 
OTTO POUND, VAIL, IOWA 


HOLSTEINS. 


Beaver Valley Farm Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
ist prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. His great grandsire 
was the sire of Colantha 4th Johanna, and his great 
great grandsire the sire of Colantha 4th. Brother to 
Heroine Tet, above 29 lbs. in 7 days. 

Have but a few choice young bulls left; some ready 
for service; ourown breeding. Address 


Beaver Valley Farm, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Aurelia, lowa 




















Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The most profitable dairy breed, great- 
est in size, milk, butter fat, and in vitality. 

FREE Iestrated Descriptive Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., _F. L. Houghton, Sec’y 
Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 











POLLED DURHAMS. 





Riverswell Herd 


Polled Durhams 


Five choice young bulls for sale, sired by the show bull, Arcadia Duke, and out of prize winning dams, in- 


cluding one red roan out of the undefeated show cow, Scottish Belle: 


as I ever raised. 
H. W. DEUKER, 


Come and see them. They are as good 


Wellman, Iowa 





HEREFORDS. 





Herefords For Sale 


Several good yearling bulls, sired by Brigadier 10th 
217618. Also cows and heifersforsale. Cattle strong 
in Anxiety 4th blood. Farm near Thompson cross- 
ing on Interurban, near Huxley. Address 
K. O. NERVIG, Slater, Iowa 


Maple Grove Herefords 


Several good young bulls for sale: also the splen- 
did herd bull, Beau Carlos Lad 323802. Farm adjoins 
town. Call or write. 


ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, Iowa 





DUROC JERSEYS. 





C. A. DeVAUL, 


INWOOD, 


IOWA 


Breeder of High Class Durocs 


Early boars now ready to ship—the best ever. 
time and preseverance will permit. 


We breed them large and we aim to make them as good as 
The home of prize winners. Leading biood lines represented. 





os * a 
Janssen’s Prize-Winning 
Bred sow sale Feb. Gth. In the meantime get 
M. B. turkeys and Embden geese ready 


Boars all sold. 
on our mailing list for a catalog. 


Cc. J. JANSSEN & SON, 


Durocs 


our name 
to ship. 


hecorver, lowa 





DUROCG BOARS AND BRED GILTS 


Am offering spring and fall boars and spring gilts, majority sired by Clay Wonder 275039, 


balance by an Inventor and Crimson Wonder boars. 


boars. If you want first-class Durocs I can satisfy you in breeding, 
Prices are reasonable. 


form and quality. Write, or visit the herd. 


Fall sows and spring gilts will be bred to prize-winning 


E. CRABE, Reynolds, Illinois 





SWEEPSTAKES CHAMPION HERD OF 
DUROC JERSEYS 


Defender 25893, Investor 82487, Ridge Wonder 92865, 
Proud Defender 2%75ia boars to offer of fall and spring 
farrow from Wonder Queen 264212, King’s Rose 210456, 
Investress 271652, Prize Queen 24 301214. Boars offer- 
ed are stretchy. well boned, smooth, with rich colors. 
Stock shipped from coast to coast. Guarantee the 
strongest. Have pleased others, can please you. 


Py Lge visit or wire. 
ce REES, Grand Ridge, Ill. 


Pioneer Herd Duroc Jerseys 


Boars for sale of choicest 
strains and best individual 
merit, most of them sired by 
a show son of the Ohio grand 
champion, Good Enough 
Again. Some very promising 
head headers at very reason- 
able prices. Inspection invited. Address 
N. P. CLARKE, Anamosa, Iowa 













nt €25.00 to 830.00 each 


7 ‘nile they last. The 
HEAVY BONED KIND of Col., 
i: rimson Wonder and 


Ohio Chief blood. 
Ss. P. FREED, 


Ames, Iowa 
CHOICE DUROC BOAR PIGS FOR SALE 


I need room and these boars must go. Spring 
males, crowthy and fancy, by lowa Model and Crim- 
ton Wonder Again, #20 and up. Also yearlings by 
Iowa Model, | Am Wonder, Valiey King. Write for 
catalogne. MARK W. EDDY, Fontanelle, lowa. 








KILDEE’S DUROCS 


Boars for sale—By Chief Select, Chief Select 
@r. and Belle’s Advwancer. Several real herd 
headers among them. We also breed high class 
Scotch Short-horns. Young bulls for sale. 

J. A. KILDE Osage, lowa 


’ 
Castle’s Durocs 
140 March and April pigs. Herd headed by Sioux 
Chief, a line-bred Crimson Wonder hog; one of the 
largest and best of the breed. A little of our size and 
,- quality would oe most at 


. J. CASTLE wood, Iowa 





Malcoim’s Durocs 


130 pigs raised from mature sows. Boars to offer. We 

invite you to inspect our herd and our show record. 

WM. MALCOLM, Bigelow, Minn. 
Farm near Worthington. 


DUROC BOARS 


“ALWAYS BETTER” 


Get our prices—they will suit—so will the boars. 
Cc. W. HUFF, Mondamin, lowa 





FALL a-4 NUROG JERSEY BOARS 


Forty to select from. Sires: Towa Notcher, 
Model Chief 7th and Muncie Chief, Jr. No 
culls shipped at any price. LIST BROS., Granviile, 


Bioux County, lowa. 





Duroc Jerseys 


March pine by by Z: A.’s Chief 86831 and Medel 
Chief X 363%. Your choice at bargain 
prices until A. 1st. 


L. L. WOODS, Grinnell, Iowa 





DeYoung’s Durocs 


are the kind the breeder and farmer desires. A num- 
ber of choice boars of March and April farrow of the 
long, heavy boned kind. Sired by Ming of Cols. 
Again, Model Banker, and other noted sires. 
Come and see for yourself,or write. Prices reasonable. 


A. J. DeYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa 


Farm adjoins town. R.F.D.2 


BRIGHTON FARM HERD 


THE DUROC JERSEY’S PARADISE 


Duroc Jersey males of March and April farrow for 
sale, sired by Walte Model by Golden Model II and 
Regulator by West's Hero, and from Dams ranging 
from two to six years old. They are of the practical 
profitable sort, fully guaranteed and priced inside 
their value. Visit us if possible, or write your wants. 


HOFFMAN & CHAPMAN, Washta, Cherokee Co., lowa 


UGH’S DUROCS—Leading strains of the 

most prolific. bred from mature sows. Boars 

ready for service at reasonable prices. R. W. PUGH, 
Williamsburg, lowa. 











D* YOE'S DUROCS—Some extra good boars 

still'on hand, and gilts of the large roomy kind 
bred for March and April. DrzYOE BROS., Mason 
City, lowa, 











~ Home Farm 
Herd of Holsteins 


Herd numbers 125 head. Forty head recently 
added. Animals of all ages and both sexes for sale. 
The record of this herd stands without an equal in 
the show ring. Farm at Chapin station, 6 miles north 
of Hampton. Barns near both depots. 


W. B. BARNEY & SONS, Chapin, la. 
A FINE BUNCH OF CHOICE YOUNG 


Holstein Gows for Sale 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM TUBERCULOSIS 


If in need of this kind or a young bull let me 
hear from you. Address 
THE - AGO STOCK FARMS 
- B. Young, Prop 
w a Co., Buffalo c enter, lowa 


35 HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 35 


Mostly grandsons of King Segis and Aggie Corni- 
copla Johanna Lad. Some outof bigh A. R. O. record 
dams, and others out of high producing untested 
dams. Prices a 
HENRY C. GLISSMAN, Omaha, Nebraska 


HOLSTEIN- FRIESIANS 


10 to 20 Ibs. butter in a week. Wouldn't 
your herd be improved by a sire from such dams? 
They have been bred in this line for 2,000 years. Write 
us. McHAYW BHROS., Buckingham, Iowa. 


GUERNSEYS. 




















——— — — eee 


T IS true that any of 
the following 


ucrnsey 


bulls [ now offer wou!i be 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1 


W.W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 


GUERNSEYS 


On account of shortage in feed I will sell the 
following: 

50 head of high grade. fully developed, heavy 
milking Guernsey cows due to freshen inside of 
the next month. These are ideal butter-fat pro- 
ducers, and at the present price of butter will 
pay for themselves before spring. 

5 registered Guernsey bulls, just serviceable 
ous. out of imported sires and advanced registry 

ams. 

5 registered Guernsey bulls from 2 to 3 years 
old, very high class breeding. 

Will be pleased to furnish particulars on appli- 


ue JAMES DORSEY 


(Dept. W.F.) 


Kane County, _ Gilberts, Illinois 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
































Dec. 22, 1911. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


(39) 1799 








A VERY pI hg on BRA BOOK OF BARN 
AND HOUSE PLANS. 

« A book of plans which will be of much 
yalue to those contemplating the putting 
up of a new house or of a new barn on 
the farm is that issued by the Chicago 
House Wrecking Co., of Thirty-fifth and 
Iron Sts., Chicago, lll. It shows by ac- 
tual photographs, house designs complete, 
and likewise the ground, basement and 
upstairs floors of the house. Both large 


and smal! houses are listed. If it is a 
large, spacious farm home for a good- 
sized family, you will find a desirable 
plan in this book. If you wish a small 


cottage for the help on the farm, you can 
likewise find a plan adapted to this pr- 
pose. Likewise, in barn plans, there is a 
plan for practically every barn you could 


wish, and these plans have been prepared 
from barns already in use on modern 
farms. They are modern in every detail, 
and give the man who contem,lates 
pbuilding for any purpose practical help 
on how and what to build. The Chicago 
House Wrecking Co. not only send their 


but also give the price at 
furnish the lumber and 
other materials necessary for building 
each house or barn that they illustrate. 
They also supply, when the material is 
purchased of them, architects’ blue-prinis 
and specifications, so that your carpenter 
can put up the house or other building 
desired without any trouble whatever, as 
they are just as complete as any speci- 
fications and plans can be made. The 
Chicago House Wrecking Co. will be glad 
to send a copy of their plan book on re- 
quest. All they ask is that you mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing for same. 
Ir a full-page advertisement in this_is- 
sue, they wish Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
a Merry Christmas, and express their de- 
sire for more business from our readers 
during the year than they have heretvo- 
fore had. While they have furnished hun- 
dreds of our readers with materials need- 
ed on the farm, they believe there are yet 
a large number who could profitably deal 
with them, and that it would be to their 
mutual interest to ccrrespond. They hope 
therefore that they may hear from a great 
many Wallaces’ Farmer readers who have 
building of any kind to do, whether the 
order for material is large or small, it 
will receive the most careful attention at 
the hands of the Chicago House Wreck- 
ing Co., and they guarantee all the ma- 
terials they furnish to be exactly as rep- 
resented. Their business has steadily in- 
creased each year. Those who have bought 
materials of them once almost invariably 
look to them to supply any further ma- 
terials they need, and the Chicago House 
Wrecking Co. are convinced that any 
business they may do with our readers 
this year will lead to considerable more 
business whenever they need materials. 
They will be glad to send not only their 
lan book, which tells about the splendid 
ine of houses for which they can furnish 
material at a remarkably low cost, also 
barns, but likewise their general cata- 
logues, which tell about the merchandise 
they offer. They handle everything in the 
jiine of merchandise that you wish to buy, 
and their catalogue is a liberal education 
on the prices they are enabled to quote 
you. These prices are very low. Either a 
postal card or letter request will bring the 
cata:ogue, or you can have both the cat- 
— and the plan book if you ask for 
them. 


plan book free, 
which they will 





BUY GOOD FLOUR. 

A flour that is absolutely guaranteed 
and sold under a guarantee is the Occi- 
dent flour, of the Russell Miller Milling 
Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., whose adver- 
tisement on our inside front cover page 
gives particular details concerning their 
excellent product. They point out that it 
is milled from the highest priced premium 
hard wheat, and that less than ten per 
cent of all wheat grown is good enough, 
in their opinion, for Occident flour. They 
further point out that their flour is made 
in the most perfect mills, where chemists, 
expert inspectors, and experienced bakers 
Watch every stage of manufacture, from 
the wheat to the finished flour, and that 


every sack is sold under a binding guar- 
antee of better baking or your mopey 
back. This flour is sold by grocers in ev- 


ery town, and they ask Waliaces’ Farmer 
readers to see their grocer and ask him 
to explain the Occident money-back plan, 
as he has literature telling all about it. 
They also desire to send to our readers 
the interesting and instructive booklet, 
“Better Baking,’’ which they have issued. 
Either a postal card or letter request will 
bring this booklet. We know that a good 
many of the housewives who read Wal- 
laces’ Farmer are slow to make a change 
in flour, but the Russell Miller Milling Co. 
are satisfied that those who once try Oc- 
cident flour would not think of going back 
to any other make, and they urge the 
housewives who read Wallaces’ Farmer, 
to secure particulars concerning the guar- 
antee on their flour, and to give it a trial. 
They are satisfied that those who once 
try it will be more than pleased with the 
bread, cakes, and delicacies which they 
make therefrom. By all means read their 
advertisement and secure their literature. 





The Percheron sale held at Williams- 
burg. Iowa, December 12th, under the 
management of J. H. Reynolds, of that 
place, was fairly weil attended, the crcewd 
including a good local attendance, and 
a number of buyers from a distance. The 
demand was stronger for mares than for 
Stallions, and not all the stallions were 
sold. P. J. Donohoe, of Holbrook, Iowa, 
topped the mare sale by paying $1,v09 for 
a matched pair of half sisiers, considered 
the best pair in the sale. E. H. Knicker- 
bocker, of Fairfax, lowa, was the heav- 
iest buyer, and secured seven mares at 
prices that should enable him to make 
ood money on his investment. ther 
uyers of mares included Wheeler & 
Maasdam, of Fairfield, Iowa; W. W. Wa- 
ters, West Liberty, fowa, and WI. H. 
Spratt and J. E. Reynolds, cf Williams- 
burg, each of whom secured one or more 
of the best in the sale. The average on 
mares was a little under $300. W. H. 
Barnhart, of Keswick, Iowa, pot the top 
Stallion sold, at $675. Besides the reg- 
—- Percherons, several grades were 
60 








COCHRANE’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 
The dispersion sale of Short-horns held 


by Archie Cochrane, of Cherokee, 


Iowa, 


December 13th, was, as advertised, largely 


of the dual purpose character. 


Many of 


the breeding matrons were well advanced 


in years, 


and as the most of the calves 


were sold separately, an average of $73.75 


on thirty-one head 
tory to the seller. 
Nonpareil, 
ta, Iowa, at $200, 
bull of his worth. 
chased the Victoria cow, 


The herd bull, 


was entirely satisfac- 
Mc- 
went to Wm. Mundy, of Wash- 
a bargain price*for a 
Mr. Mundy also pur- 
Long Grove Vic- 


toria, and two of her daughters, for $240. 


Mr. Cochrane had a general farm sale, 


to- 


gether with his cattie, and the prices on 


everything exceeded his expectations 
something like $709, 
about $5,700. 


by 


the aggregate being 


DUEA BROS.’ SHORT-HORN SALE. 


A good crowd, 
cattle made Duea Bros., 
one of the best Short-horn sales of 
year. 
December 14th, 
better than $100 per head 
offered, ,including quite a number 
calves. Brie top price of the sale 
$220, which was 
splendid young cow 
foot. She was bought by 
of Roland, 
bred Young Mary 
at $126. E. J. 


Chris 


cow, 


3rouhard, of Colo, 


good weather, and good 
of Roland, Iowa, 


the 


The sale was held at the farm on 
and made an average of 
on everything 


of 


was 
paid for Roan Lillian, a 
with a heifer calf at 
Logan, 
who also secured a choicely- 
with a heifer calf, 
was 


a buyer of several of the best milkers in 


the sale. E. 
the choicely-bred Scotch cow, 


R. Silliman, of Colo, secured 
Barmpton 


Leaf 10th, a splendid breeding cow with 


a heifer calf at foot. Carl 
Elisworth; M. 
and Ehlers, of Tama, and J. T. 


Carroll, were among other 


Sparboe, 
L. Andrews, of Melbourne, 
Judge, 
prominent 


of 


of 


Short-horn breeders who were buyers of 


tops in the sale. 
good also, and Messrs. Duea Bros. 


The home support was 


are 


well pleased with the patronage they re- 


ceived and the success of the sale. 


Auc- 


tioneer Donhowe occupied the block, and 


was assisted in the ring by 
E. F. Bell and D. M. Gogerty. 
sales at $100 and over follows: 
COWS. 
Archer’s Jewel, June, ’07; 
Andrews, Melbourne, Iowa 
Barmpton Leaf 10th, Apr., 
ec. calf); E. R. Silliman, Colo, Ia. 
Angaleta, Sept., ’07 (and b. calf); 
Carl Sparboe, Ellsworth, Iowa... 
Roan Lillian, Dec., '06 (and c. calf); 


Auctioneers 
A list of 


Chris Logan, Roland, Iowa....... 220.00 
Algenia, Sept., ‘03 (and c. calf); 
I. J. Brouhard, Colo, Iowa....... 160.00 


Lofty 2d, Mar., ’08 (and b. calf); 


J. H. Tweed, Roland, Iowa....... 130.00 
Good Mary, Mar., ’04; Chris. Logan 125.00 
Floss, Oct., ’07 (and ¢, calf);’ M. 

* Phillips, Story City, Iowa....... 140.00 
Victoria 2d, June, ’07 (and c. calf); 

S. Larson, Story City, lowa.... 102.50 
Roan Jewel, Feb., ’08; Jos. Tweed, 

ee ee eer ee 125.00 
Viola 2d, July, ’°07; S. Sjurson, Ro- 

RG, TE. oiddiienictedap sak aces 117.50 
Carrie’s Lily, June, ’06; A. H. Lura, 

Mele, BOWE ics is eKeFi dos scdcies 112.50 


ULLS 
Fair Lad 2d, July, '10; 


Se ee pe ee ae 125.00 
Royal Glory 2d; Dec., °10; E. 
POU 64.0 ct tindsaesinassiossann 102.50 
SUMMARY. 
34 head sold for $3,519; average, $103.50 





THE GILMORE SHORT-HORN SALE. 
One hundred and five dollars per head 


on forty-eight head was the resuit of 


the 


Charles Gilmore dispersion sale, at Sioux 


Rapids, Iowa, December 14th. One of 


the 


largest audiences faced Auctioneer Bel- 
lows at the opening of the sale and list- 
ened attentively to a remarkably forceful 
address upon the cattle breeding industry 
delivered by that worthy auctioneer that 
the writer has seen assembled on a sim- 


ilar occasion in many a day. 
however, a gathering from any great 


It was not, 


ra- 


dius, and the result was that there were 
those present who bought cattle that had 


little idea of 

when they came. 
in prime 
speaking, and 
sold at foot with 
which were close to 
unmistakable evidence as to 


buying pure-bred cattle 

The cattle offered were 
breeding condition, generally 
the twenty calves which 
their dams, and others 
their calving, gave 
the real 


merits of the offering. Relatively speak- 


ing, 
bull 
nine 


demand was especially strong, 
head selling for an average 
$155.27, and more could have been 


posed of at satisfactory prices. 


the best cattle sold the cheapest. The 


the 
of 


dis- 
The best 


buy among the bulls was King Arcner, and 


the lucky was M. F. 
Sheldon, Iowa. 


haif brother to King Archer, 


buyer 


sold in 


McNutt, 
Money Archer, a yearling 


of 
the 


same notch to E. Ballard, of Greenville, 
Iowa. H. H. Powell & Son, of Linn Grove, 
Iowa, made three good selections among 


the females at prices ranging from $125 


to $170. 


Peter McMillan, of Traer, Iowa, 


was a strong support to the sale. Among 
the three cows which he purchased were 


Marie and her bull calf, a 
Gloster, 
at $210. 
cow, Heather Blossom, 
two $300 bulls, 
$170. Colonel Bellows was assisted in 


selling by W. R. Ritchie. 


the dam of 


at the modest price 


Duchess of 
which topped the femaie cffering 
He also secured the Broadhooks 


the 
of 
the 


Following is a 


list of those selling for $100 and over, and 


the general average: 
FEMALES. 
Mysie Queen, May, ‘08 (and c. calf); 
H. 


170 


H. Powell & Son, Linn Grove, 
DOWD, © 5 d64. eid ob00d:02950609s davete dem 160 
Nora B., Nov., °08; M. F. McNutt 
BHEIGOM, TOWR ..ccccccccscccccccccsecs 
Heather Blossom, May, ’04; P. Me- 
Millan, Traer, 1LoWM@ .......ee+eesee0% 
My a Oct., 06; H. H. Powell & 
ER PFE ee eer e et Freee ere 
Our "Cheba, Mar., °09; George Cline, 


Pilot Mound, RARER LE 
Sympathy, Aug., "06 (and c. calf); 
E. Ballard, Greenville, Iowa....... 
Marie, Mar., '07 (and b. calf); P. Mc- 
yi rrr te PT eee 
Buttercup 2d, July, ’07 (and c. calf); 
BM. H. Powell & BOM 6006s secccsgce 
Goldie, April, 05 (and c. calf); P. Me- 
PEERS «ods vc cc eddoveiasecehesedse te sa 
Bessie B., Apr., °05 (and c. — R, 
Hammis, Rossie, lowa ........... 


Gwendoline 2d, June, ’05 (and b. calf); 


110 


130 


210 
125 
145 
100 






































H. L. Collins, Greenville, Iowa.. 110 | Turntree Diamond 3d, ’08; C. E. 
Orange Lady 3d, May, ‘07 and b. DUPRE as dais hs ksi dkaiccssccces. G50 
calf); A. Anderson, Milford, lowa.. 100 | Turntree Buttercup, “08: A. M. 
ek Apr., '07; W. A. Cobb, Rossie, 100 7a ee 1. eee 605 
ne, ORR CE FECES Pe PFS Fs F A urntree umbine, ’08; p- 
Gwendoline 4th, May, '07; L. G. Lister, degraff, New Philadelphia, Il.. 375 
RRs il a  y- cate Norland Diamond, ’07; Wm. ur- 
BULLS. meister, Dakota, a 750 
King Archer, Feb., ‘08; M. F. Me- Norland Smiler, Wm. Burmeister. 750 
Nutt, Sheldon, Iowa .............. . 300 | Heckington Boniface, "05; J. M. - 
Money Archer, July, '10; B. Ballard. 300 King, Walnut Grove, Ill. .......... 500 
White Goods, Mar., 10; E. . Snyder, Gipsey, ’08; C. C. Chambers........ 495 
Ocheyedan, Iow@ .......c.cceceseee 100 | Dan Patch’s daughter, Apr., ‘11; J. 
Moneta’s archer, July, '10; A. Ander- J. Mitchell PE ve" naecwdie be 1,600 
EE PE re eee 180 | Grey Countess, 09; Wm. Jones.... “475 
Archer Briton, Aug., ‘10; F. Huss, ‘ 
aay Ps te ae Nae seeccces rd HELD BROS.’ SHORT-HORN SALE. 
Verna’s Archer, Jan., ’11; A. Olson, The annual increase of the Mondamin 
OPEL BOE sons cidade db tra ge .eseeee. 105 | Short-horn herd, owend by Messrs. Held 
- SUMMARY Bros., of Hinton, lowa, was disposed of 
39 females sold for $3,648.50; aver., $ 93.55 | 7¢,2uction at their farm, Decemper ee 
9 bulls sold for $1,397.50; average, 155.27 head, whict oe res nts aaatieat ook 
48 head sold for $5,046; average, 105.12 eo Se ee ee ae 
’ , ’ servatism. The bulls averaged a little 
higher than the females, although they 
TRUMANS’ SHIRE MARE SALE. eg ome 1 oy oe of 
The two days’ sale which was held at aine pe.  , _ yt F- &. yt ty 
Bushnell, Ill., on December 13th and 14th | guch as Gay Morning, which Messrs Held 
dispelled all pessimistic predictions as to sold in tl oir last year’s sale yet they 
the demand for Shire mares, and broke | were a strong lot of good, smooth bulls 
all records heretofore made in the United | ne ten months calf, Mondamin Victor, a 
States for baer of afte Steed. =p Scotch Butterfly son of the nerd bull, Vic- 
average was $221 on, fifty-four head. | tor of Wayside 2d, was the favorite among 
result which was naturally to be expected ome ast > ony wily Se Ney — 
from such an offering of high-class draft | Granville, Iowa Mr. James Crabb, of 
mares, as it contained not only the cham- | Bronson, Iowa, was one of the good bid- 
a cE. ye inte ders on females, taking home with him a 
was without a doubt the greatest collec- aan . pcre Rage fore. an bow 
tion of Shire mares ever consigned to an logue conceded the best female in the 
auction in this or any other country, and | guyuction being a daughter of Valiant Jr 
the very successful termination of the | and Imp. Cocoanut 5th, at $155, and also 
sale was to be expected. Those who were | Rosabel 7th and her’ cow calf which 
present received no small degree of in- | jooked very cheap at $120. Colonel Bel- 
ae oe So “=e — oe Fo — lows did the selling, and was assisted by 
many different states, but the bulk of the i monn Benson and Thompson. The list 
offering remained in Illinois. The top : FEMALES. 
price of the sale was $6,200, which was Mondamin Claret, May, '09; E. D. 
paid for the [llinois champion mare, Bil- organ, Kanaranza, Minn. ... $155.00 
lingborough Belle, by J. J. Mitchell, of oe 3d, Jan., ’07 eee : 
Lake Geneva, Wis. He also secured near- calf); James Crabb, Bronson, Ia.. 135.00 
ly all of the champion mares in the sale. Resedale Butterfly 4th, Mar. 05 
Other good bidders and buyers for the (and c. calf); F. B. Lighthall, 
best lots were George McCray, Fithian, Stil, Ma. s<oshtates 5 S84 04 461ks 142.50 
lll.; Alex. Galbraith & Son, De Kalb, IIl., Ada Marr j5th, Apr., 06; M. Schneft, . 
and L. M. Tate, of Kansas, Ill. The sen- Owens - 117.50 
sational feature of the sale was the sell- Orange e+ “oa. “July, 07: “Ww. Ka 
ing of Dan Patch’s daughter, an April Caster, Hinton lowa 4 105.00 
foal, to Mr, Mitchell, the owner of her | pogabel 7th, Nov., 06 (and c. calf); 
sire, for $1,600, which was the highest E. D. Morgan ie e ” 420.00 
price, ever paid for, @ foal in an auction | Countess Hillside oth, May, “03 (and 
in the usual Truman fashion, with Sir —— f); = ee hetg: - 100.00 
Horace Truman ably filling the position | yigg Constance, Au ug. 07 * (ana a 
of ringmaster and general manager. Col- calf) ; McCullough @ Johnson 
onel Carey M. Jones officiated in the box Steen, Minn ee 
both days, and worked industriously for Golden ’ Beauty “Mar. 08: ra) Ww " 
the success of the sale. The fifty-four Crouch, Hinton, Iowa ... woe ee 217,56 
mares sold for $49,760, an average of $921 | yavender Peari, June 09; ‘E. * Carl, 
each. A list of the sales is found below, Merrill, lowa A gn, 
which ome the story of the greatest Shire BULLS." ore ‘ 
mare ere: me Mondamin Victor, Jan., ’11; John 
ee en en ee Oe ee ae key: Granville, ‘Towa fa vepaces 195.00 
», Fithian, Ill. ..............0. x uly, er- 
oS SS a ee Son, Sa WOES esocece 132.50 
Swe *eeeee lea SP let ilipe Boke te a= phe b < oung Knight, May, 10: ei a Bry- 
Beauty, 06; &. Wright, Vermillion, 5 Ont, ALTON, AOWMR 6000.0550054005- - 130,00 
Maryshail Lady ‘iccith, “07; Hi. B’ || Situ, kik Point, S.’ Dak........ 110.00 
mi FOCIM, Til. .ccccee 140+ ts 
— Duchess, ‘08; L. M. ‘Tate, 2.700 - yh... ~» “20; C. &. Lake, Mer 125.00 
ansas » Boksncsp ese doncdesebedee . ce Ma Os Me Re ie 5 
Maryshall Nioke, ‘9; Geo. “M. “Me- ow Lagoeengy Wak... “Ut; “J. Maro, Owens, 11008 
geile ela Mae ye Megs E eee rr y set ttggttagesee tes LO. 
ne « Napoleon, Mar., ‘11; _ Nye, Le 
Egorda, 08; Wm. Jones, “Macomb, 475 BEGSG, TOWED ..0s2co00% fe aeaihcakces 110.00 
Moulton Sweet Marie, ‘07; C. C. True Valentine, Au Owe, “10; August 125.00 
Chambers, Sadorus, EE Pre 610 4 SUMMARY... me 
—— Dusky, "08; Geo. - Me- goo | 23 females old for $2122.50; aver.. $92.23 
eeeeeeee ores eee eee eee 14 bulls so or a‘ 4 average, 5 35 > 
“heen, Eo ‘Harold ‘Keyes, 735 | 37 head sold for $3,597.50; average, 7.20 
Patchwork, 08; CG. CG. Chambers:::: 560 
Gem, ‘09; Frank Mpadtienen, Webster 
City, . JOWE  ..00.0000966hst00n0 408.00 535 
White Hart Queen, ‘os; H, B. Smith 780 
a age Belle, -'* do* a 6.200 
Mitchell, wake Geneva, Bicesese ° 
Pattie, 09; C. C. Williams.......... 740 OSKALOOSA, iowa 
Duchess of Westminster, ’06; J. J 
Perera Pere 1,300 . - 
Coldham Charm, "08; J. J. Mitchell. 4,000 a Z we 
Topsy, 10; H. B. A EET he - 540 
Short, °66; C.-C. WRKRMB. .cccrccecs 560 
Lilly of the Manor, ’07; Geo. Solon, 
Wi, Fn. be asdccnctossnsvnacs - 600 
Cariton Graceful, °’05; Alex. Gal- 
Ne. Tee Bee Tk... se.ccadoeseu-s% 690 
Blossom, ’09; J. O. King, Wainut 
COTE. TE. kkbindeséctcanseccsncnnge 435 
Scatter Favourite, "09; Harold 
Keyes, Beason, Ill. ............4.- 680 
Dowsby Lass, ’07; Geo. M. McCray 705 
Dowsby SuSnbeam, '03; Alex. Gal- . 
rrr or Trt or 900 THE HOME OF 
Whittlesea Brown, we ; W. J. s IMP. EMINENCE COMBINATION 78240 
Thompson, Rushville, Ill. ......... 385 | a son of the great Island prize winning Combination; 
Bollam Lady, ’06; J. J._ Mitchell. 4,500 | out of a daughter of Eminence 2d. We have for sale 
Swineshead Belle, C. C. Chambers ‘555 | six bull calves by Eminence Combination, and out of 
Gothic Sunshine, ‘09; Jonas Ma- tested dams of Island and American breeding. These 
grew, Wainut Grove, Ill........... 500 ap poem —- in the purple and good enough 
, ; ; 08: C to head any herd. 
Ww a yg rng 08; Chas. T 650 r< a wanta mt to Speseve F ips nga tog heed, or 
: hn ° Andee" to build up a grade herd, come and see what we have. 
West Fen Madam, ‘08; Chas. We need the room and will sell cheap, considering 
PAINE | seeseereessssescasceecece 650 | breeding and quality. Inspection invited. Farm ad- 
Crocus, ’10; J. J. Mitchell .......... 775 | joins town. Take Interurban car to M Street and go 
The Dales Starlight, '06; Geo. M. ees eee. Address as above, mentionining 
MOE bb cnadsciseviacbisvcinsioes 5 allaces’ Farmer. 
Ferry Miss, 10; Geo. M. McCray.. 395 
Waldersea Hall Rose 2d, C. C. Wil- ‘os WILL SHIP C. O. D. 
Elvetham ‘Fiora, “03; Geo. M. Me- Big Type Bred Poland-China Sows and Gilts 
STAY eevee oceces estescccccerssocce Price $20 to $30. A two-year-old herd boar 
Bivebster Cc ity. iowa a 690 | +. R. so” “——e ond , sta I 
POStTCP VIlLY, LOWE ance eeseevesece oe tumwa. own 
March Fairy, ‘07; C. C. Chambers... 505 2 
—— Princess, "10; Jonas Ma- j DUROC BRED GILTS 
OE cacivcedseesseevedesaceansasey 555 have size, quality and breeding. 
Terntres Ruby, 708; C. E. Burnham, Sept. pigs $10. Come and see them. 
IMGUStSY, TH, coccecccseccsresesese 550 FRANK KEAN, Mt. Pleasant, ia. 








SEE) SOS erent cemeoneee 


Big B won 17 prizes, including a silver medal, a championship, 7 firsts 
ARLINGTON, NEBRASKA and . — prizes at our last state fair, on 14 head. 
re now offering stallions coming two, ae and four, and a few 
olger, ‘that will please discriminating buyers. We sell on a liberal guar- 
antee, and can get your insurance at cost. ‘and see our Percherons 
at the and you will want to buy. 
Arlington 1s on the North-Western, 28 miles north of Omaha. Write 
for pictures and particulars, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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HEREFORD CATTLE AND HAMPSHIRE SWINE. 


A 





KELLEHER FARMS AT BEVINGTON, IOWA 
HEREFORD CATTLE—HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


We are offering for sale ten young bulls of desirable breeding at reasonable prices. 


Address T. F. KELLEHER. 


506 Citizens Bank Bldg., 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





MAM PSHIRES. 








HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


A fine lot of boars ready for service. These boars are of excellent breeding and 
quality and priced right; also some excellent spring gilts. 
January 16, 1912. Write for catalogue and literature. Address 


SYLVESTER ESSIG, 


Bred sow sale to be held 


Tipton, Indiana 





Hampshire Pigs for Sale 


We won the #100 cup for grand champion pair of pigs at the Iowa estate fair this 
year. Have 20 boars and 30 gilie of similiar breeding and quality. Farm adjoins 


town. Call or write. 
MAXWELL & SPANGLER, 


Creston, Iowa § 








H. ATKINSON, 


Hampshire Boars and Gilts 


Will have some good boars at the International for sale. Fall pigs 
ready to ship, also bred gilts. Write us. 


Mt. Sterling, same 





HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


Twelve fall and spring yearling boars, and a good lot of spring pigs, all of prize < 


winning ancestry. Md 
Inepection favited, 


of Best Breeding and In- f 
dividual Merit for Sale 









. CHESTER WHITES. 








SUNNY SLOPE GHESTER WHITES 


A choice lot of gilte to offer—with size, bone, quality and breeding; sired by Fair Boy and Silver 


Chief and out of mature sows. 
Chief and Model Hero. The good kind 
at living prices. Visit my herd or write. 


Bred for March and Apri! farrow to Chickasaw’s Marvel, Curly 


W. E. GAFFEY, Storm Lake, lowa 








quality. 
strains and PURE WHITE. 


Enterprise Herd Chester Whites 
90 MARCH AND APRIL PIGS TO OFFER ‘ie? 3, prize winning boars, 


Chickasaw Chief 24 15465. Smooth, big boned, stylish pigs with size an 
FOR SALE—200 &S. C. White Leghorn cockerels of the best 


EK. MH. KAHL, Buffalo Center, lowa 








choice and save express. 


§150 Chester White Pigs 150 


Have a nice even lot of typical Chester White boars and gilts ready toship. Can 
furnish pairs or trios not akin, at prices that will satisfy you. Order now and get 


Cc. G. HELMING, Waukon, lowa. 





ANDERSOW’S GHESTER WHITES 


45 Its, mostly March farrow; weight around 200 Ibs.; large and growthy and in quality the ees I ever 
raised. red to Jumbo 1st and Fair Boy 2d. Will ehip C. O. D. anywhere at farmers’ prices. 


ED ANDERSON, 


R. F. D. No. 2, 


ALTA, “IOWA 








Heath’s Ghester Whites 


Boars all sold. Am now offering yearly sows, fall sows and gilts which I am 
breeding to No.1 boars in length, bone and size. Also several fall pigs which 
are weaned and doing fine. All stock are noes and thrifty. Inspection invited. 
Correspondence svlicited. A. EA 


TH, Newell, lowa 





L. C. REESE’S 
Premium Chester Whites 


winners of championships and practically everything 
shown for at lowa, Nebraska, Kansas and I!linois 
state fairs and at St. Joe and Kansas City stock 
shows. Prize winners for sale and others of similar 
merit and breeding, Including some of the best boars 
1 have raised. Address, mentioning this paper, 


L. C. REESE, Prescott, lowa 


Healey’s Chester Whites 


March, April and May Boars to Offer 


Sires—KRex U.8., Iowa King 
and Sunshine Chief 
Have been selling stock to same parties for the 
past four years. For prices and particulars corres- 
pond with 
JAS. HEALEY, 


Chester White Boars 


Twenty head of late spring farrow to offer at re- 
duced prices; sired by the Sioux City Interstate Fair 
prize-winning boar, Silwer King 19209. 


C. W. MAYNARD, Elk Point, S. D. 


Bred Sow Sale March 5th 


| SHIP C. O. D. 


registered Chester White swine. Both sexes, not 
akin. Farmers’ prices. Address 


GLENN RIDER, Farmington, lowa 
Chester Whites 


Growthy males and gilts of March and April far- 
row for sale. Sire, Hoover's Wonder, a 600-lb. year- 
Sine, with plenty of bone and quality. Inspection in- 
vited. 

W. S. THOMAS, 





Remsen, lowa 











Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 


WE SHIP GCG. O. D. 


choice Chester White pigs, both sexes, not 
akin, and pay all express charges. Catalogue free. 


B. M. BOYER & SONS, Farmington, lowa 


Improved Chester White Swine 


Males of the large mellow kind at $16 to ¢18. Fall 
pigs @5 and @8. Satisfaction guaranteed, hence I 
ship on approval. 

EK. J. TRUMBAUER, 


Highland Stock Farm Chesters 


for sale—over 100 pigs, sired by Chickasaw Choice, 
one of the best sons of the champion Combination. 
Call or write. 

BARR & RAE, 


Chester Whites 


Sixty head of boars and gilts now ready to ship. 
Can furnish pairs and trios not akin. Prize winners. 


F. W. LaDOUX, Spirit Lake, lowa 


0 1 Cc Feb., March, April, May farrow. Boars 
o fe We cilts, bred sows. Young herds a specialty. 
Large kind. Pedigrees free. FRED RUEBUSH, Scista, Mlinols. 





St. Charles, lowa 





Ames, lowa 











YORKSHIRES. 


Large Yorkshires 


Do not postpone buying your boar for fall service. 
We have 102 boars and 175 sows farrowed from March 
to June, a better lot from which to choose than can 
be found in any other herd tn the United States. 
Weights 150 to 275 lbs. Easy prices for quick sales 
before cold weather begins. We bred and exhibited 
the Yorkshire pig which won grand championship 
both on foot and in the carcass at the recent North- 
western Live Stock Show at South St. Paul. 


THOS. H. CANFIELD, Mgr. 


BOX 6, LAKE PARK, MINN. 








CGhester Whites 


Fifteen April boars, weight around 175 Ibs.. breed- 
ing condition. $20.00 buys them if taken soon. 
c. P. WAGNER 


Route 2 Letts, lowa 


Vale’s Chesters 


If you are looking for a herd header, do not miss 
inspecting some of the best this old established herd 
has produced. Address 
B. R. VALE, 


CHESTER WHITES 


Herd headed by Christopher ist, champion 
boar at the Nebraska and Illinois state fairs. Boars 
for sale, including a two-year-old 2d prize winner and 


@ fal) boar. 
Ex Shell Rock, lowa 





Bonaparte, Iowa 





. LEA VENS, 





Yorkshire Boars 


Several good ones for sale. Write for description 
and prices. Pigs guaranteed as represented. 


FRANK YODER, Altoona, lowa 





MISCELLANEOTS. 


BROOKLINE STOCK FARM CO. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
Importers and breeders ot eg en ona 
Seseey cattle, Berkshire oy 557: 
ee Welsh ponies. wit! ho G ORGE. 
Pro} etor: Pres. Old Second National Bank; Pres. 
Iilinols Cattle Breeders Ase’n; Vice-Pres. American 
Breeders Ass'n; Ex-"res. American Hereford Cattle 
Breeders Ass'n; Ex-Pres, Bankers Association of 
Illinois; Treas. Welsh Pony and Cob Society. R. R. 
LuMay in charge. 











ts 
Greeley Horse 
Importing Co 









Largest Importers in the United States of 


Percheron, Belgian and 
Shire Stallions 


Our early fall importations are now at Greeley; another ship- 
ment is on the way; still another is ready to start for this coun- 
try. We will land new importations through the winter as 
rapidly as our barns will accommodate them. 

70 Head of steel grey and dapple grey Percherons. 

60 Head of big ton blacks. 

We are the pioneer importers of Belgians, and today im- 
port more than any other two firms. 


Send 25c in stamps for lar 3 gmt illustrated catalog of pure 
bred stallions in the world, and large colored lithograph show- 
ing 200 horses, suitable for framing, or 15c for catalog alone. 


No business done on Sunday. 


A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor 
Delaware Gounty Greeley, lowa 


















Old Fashioned Percherons BELGIANS ounce ano 
eames’ a yp ot in per re os SHIRES LARGEST 

1876. , Tugge rafters with long ps. ? 
Blood of Brilliant (755) and Besigue (19602), IMPORTERS 
two of the very greatest French sires. A few in 


2 and 3-year-old stallions, also young mares. 
Our purpose has been to raise them on Amer- 
ican bluegrass as good as the best French 
breeders. Come and also see the ancestry for 
two or three generations. 

FRED CHANDLER, R.7, Chariton, Iowa 


BELGIANS 


I have just arrived from Belgium with the best lot 
of horses I ever imported. I selected them all my- 
self, paying careful attention to the true type of the 
so popular breed, with the result that I have in my 


AMERICA 








barns the best horses obtainable. Heavy, massive | 
boned horses which are always so rare to find. Not | 
an unsound one in the whole bunch. Also some 






fiat-boned fel- 
lows, with great quality style 
and conformation... Will please 
the most critical. Prices rea- 
sonable. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Letters from hundreds of 
satisfied customers and big illus- 
trated catalog mailed free. 


‘Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co. 


Bor 33 L/NCOLWN, WEB, 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


WANTED 


The Iowa State College wishes to purchase a few 
high-class Clydesdale stallions and mares. 

Address 
DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 
We make a specialty of fine 
young Jacks. All stock sold 
under a positive guarantee. We 
can show you more quality for 
the money than can be found 


elsewhere. Write for what you 
want or come and see us. 


ae & MORRISON 


Iowa 


Biovest Jack Offering mace 


Ninety day sale on 55 head of extra big registered 
Mammoth jacks at 60 per cent of their value, priced 
from $250 to $1200 each. I am importing 200 Percheron 
and Belgian mares and 80 stallions and must close 
out a lot of jacks to get money and make room. Write 
for catalog, photograph, description and price list. 


WwW. L. DeCLOW 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


American bred horses on hand, both stallions and 
mares at very reasonable prices. I save you inter- 
preters’ salary and commission. 

- M. Van STEENBERGE, Ogden, lowa 


Two Stallions for Sale 


One an imported Belgian, weight 2050, and the other 
an American bred Percheron, weight 1980. Fine in- 
dividuals and splendid breeders. For sale cheap if 
sold soon, will be sold singly or together. Descrip- 
tion guaranteed. Roy Shelly, Ollie, Iowa 


Percheron Stallion for Sale 


Coming three, black with star. From imported 
sire anddam. Extra good individual. Registered in 
Percheron Society of America. Address 
GEORGE KOPF, Farrar, Iowa 


JACKS. 





























Iowa State College Ames, Iowa 





THE BEST 


BACH. 
Home- Bred Registered Draft 
Stallions, $300 to $600 


All horses warranted sound 
and sure breeders. 
Reference—Any bank in 
Osceola. 
HART BROS., Osceola, lowa 
HOME BRED 


If you want to buy a Percheron stallion that has 
the size, bone and quality you are looking for, call 























on or write 
CALVES. 
M. L. AYRES, Shenandoah, lowa 
CALVE Raise 8 milk | (Over 30 years a breeder and importer of Percherons) 
J.W. BARWELL, = Waukegan, Hi. MPORTED and home bred Shetiands for 





sale. The best breeding to be had anywhere. 








Write Emmetsburg Pony Farm for prices and photos, 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
































Headquarters for Glydesdales 


AVONDALE 
STUD FARM 


LA FAYETTE, ILLINOIS 


Imported stallions and mares—The best of breeding, with weight, form and 
quality that will please. If you need a herd stallion or brood mares we will 
quote bargain prices for 30 days. Write for illustrated catalog or visit the farm. 


JOHN LEITCH & SONS, La Fayette, Ill. 





Breeders’ Sale 
400 HORSES 400 


IN COLISEUM 











On Tuesday, chap ao Thursday and bio we will sell 
” 300 imported and native bred registered Percherons, 
Belgians, French Draft, Shire and Clydesdale stal- 
lions and mares. 
100 HEAD of imported stallions and mares that will land 
by sale day. 
150 HEAD of imported stallions and mares that have 
been here a year. 
150 HEA of the BEST registered mares that ever went 
into an auction ring. 
50 HEAD of imported fillies, 
land 2 years old. 
+ 100 HEA registered stallions of the very choicest breed- 
ing and individuality. 
ON FRIDAY, JANUARY 26, 1912 
100 HEAD REGISTERED TROTTER Grade Draft, Single Drivers, Saddle and All-Purpose 
Farm Horses, stallions, mares and geldings. 
100 HEAD PONIE Imported and native bred registered Shetland, Welch and cross-bred, 
from the best breeders in the state. Stallions and mares good enough 


‘ Ld 
to head any herd. Mares and geldings broke and safe for your wile or child to drive. 
| Entries close December 15, 1911. Catalog ready January 8, 1912 
'i| D. Augstin Cc. W. Hurt, Mgr., Arrowsmith, III. 


The Best in Shire Stallions and Mares = 
Percheron Stallions |||Paramount Stock Farm 


BREEDS AND IMPORTS 


PERCHERONS, SHIRES and BELGIANS 


Say, brother horseman, if you want to buy a stallion go to Hudson, 
Lowa, and see Crownover’s new importation of big, flashy draft ton 
type that are sound and right in every way, and a square deal is guaran- 
teed. Nohot air, but high class horses at right prices. 

Send 10c in stamps for large picture of the horse parade. 


_| WM. CROWNOVER, HUDSON, IOWA 


Imp. Percheron and Belgian 


STALLIONS AND MARES 
* s a 
Lefebure’s Belgian Emporium Personally selected with the aim to get the best big rugged kind that could be found 


in France and Belgium. Also a few home bred horses that I can guarantee and sell 
Our fall importation of 60 head of stallions and for sell money. If you are thinking of buying, write or come and see me. Horses 

mares arrived at our barns November 3d. This number kept at the race track 

ogether with the already large numberof Belgians on our 


i he ¢ ‘ i ‘ Pa 
three farms makes an unusually large number of the right JUSTICE t U * t | GALESBURG iLL 
) - J. R. , at Union Hotel, , ILL. 


kind from which prospective buyers can make selection. ° 
The Belgian horse, long since noted for his shipping quall- Bell Phone 237-R, or Union Hotel 


| 
ities, always contented and read; fora square meal, enables | —— = = 
| 








, PRNGHILL JARQUIS (/6397) Vor, 
IMP AND OWNED DY Sonn LEITCH LAPAVFIVE /1LLINOM 
























































with weight, bone and quality that will please. 


Prize Winning Hackneys of the Richest Breeding | 


100 stallions now on hand at lowest prices. 
If you want the best in either breed, visit the 
farm or write. When writing mention Wal- 
lace’ Farmer. 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, Bushnell, Illinois 






























































J us to put this importation upon the market now. Lovers of 
this now popular breed of draft horses are invited to visit 
the farms at Fairfax, lowa, and look over the horses found 
in our stables and pastures. Will exhibit 30 head at the 
International. 


HENRY LEFEBURE, FAIRFAX, IOWA 




































Greatest Offering in Stallions |! |Percheron, Shire 


7 All acclimated and ready for heavy B | - St ili 
60 Big Boned, Heavy | scrvice. gt bolt their value, Were | | and DEIZTaN Talons 
2000 to 2400 each. Am importing 


| 
Percheron, 200 mares and 80 stallions for early 3est individuals, choicest breeding, W. A. LANG & CO. 




















backed by guaranteed as good as a 


H sales. Write me at once for infor- government bond. A choice lot of * Importers of 
Belgian and mation, catalog and sale bills. imported and American bred stallions Belgian and Percheron Stallions and Mares 
now for sale at moderate prices. If Ls <= 
.ast importation landed October 9th. All heavy 


want the best, write or visit us. weights, with extra bone and quality. A number 


‘Boulonnais’ Stallio L. DeCLOW ; eae with extra hone and quality: number 
OUIONNAIS tations i, - Seione TAYLOR & JONES, Williamsville, M.| | “ewitdratae.iccandidnces All pedigree tame 


Cedar Rapids, lowa horses bandied. Another importation will arrive 

















about February Ist. Write for full particulars and 
calendar to W. A. LANG & CO. 
Box 607 Greeley, lowa 


E. J. HEISEL WE. Prichard & Sons | WHITE OAK STOCK FARM 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 
We have received our 191; importation andcan supply | 1H@ Home of Prize Winning Stock 









































The above name stands for size, bone and quality 





in the | 4 hi 80 head of Percheron stallions and mares 
Porcherous. Be gians and res for sale. Visit the farm where you can see the 
Z me sires and dams and compare them with their off- 
with, size. quality and bone to suit the mostexacting. | spring, which is very important at the present time. 
As always, prices the lowest. Telephone 68. Sale : 
barn in town. D. AUGSTIN, Carlock, Illinois 








horse industry. New importation arrived Oct. 2d, are 
stallions that most critical horsemen admire. Write 
for information you desire about stallions and mares. 


E. J. HEISEL 
MAHASKA CO., Box 50, FREMONT, IOWA 


3arns in town, on main line Iowa Central and branch C. B. & Q. 
R.R. To reach Fremont from Des Moines, come by Oskaloosa, lowa, 
from eastern poinis by Peoria, Ill., and Burlington, lowa 


McLAY BROS., JANESVILLE, WIS.| Percheron, Belgian 
Clydesdale Headquarters | and German Coach 


Only the best of the breed. Can save you Stallions and mares, Allages. Prices right. Write 
money on this kind. Unequaled prize record. Write us. A. R. IVES, Delavan Wisconsin 








Belgians for Sale | 8, ®- mitten, Lucas, 1owa 
\ number of good Belgian stallions and mares at G LYD ESDA LES 


—< reasonableprices. Call and see them, orwrite. Barn 
, ae a a , . 2 a in town. I now have the best lot of young stallions on the 
Iwenty jacks from 14.3 to 16 hands high, all goo, | ©, Ww. BABCOC K, Walford, lowa Iowa | farm | ever offered for sale—cheap too. Callor write 


and including some of the best we ever had. The high- ‘ arses 
am mo est priced jack at public sale last year was from our 
herd, and also the famous champion Missouri_Queen, Percherons and Shires BELGIAN MARES 
Call or write, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. Imported mares for sale from two to five years old, 


For D EI R | N G OTT Mares and stallions for sale—good ones. All im- either in foal or with colt at side. Show mares. 
aC = a & oO ported. We want you tosee them. Come. Weight up to 1950 Ibs. 














Sale Queen City, Missouri | i. P. WitkiNSON & BROS., Mitchellville, lowa | srumporae ee ee eel Eioneer. Iowa 
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BARBARIA® 
ASCENDENC’ 
MOHAMMEDAN 
SCE NDENC’ 

FOUDIR ASC ENE 
THE CRUSADE 


toye PARTHIA 
CHALDAEA GREECE 
AS SYRIA MACEOON!* 
ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT 


ROME 
THE KINGDOM 
THE REPUB 


MEDIA 
THE EMPIR 


BABYLON'A 
PERSIA 


Nine 
Massive 
Volumes 
4,000 Pages 
2,000 Illustrations 










Never Ag 


We are closing out the 


mail us to now before you forget it. 


' For the Father 


Hew are you to judge of the great national 

questions that crowd upon us for deci- 
sion except by some knowledge of the past? Our 
Tariff Policy, the Question of tlhe Trusts, the respec- 
tive rights of labor and capital, the conflict between 
Socialism on the one hand and organized business 
and industry on the other—these and hundreds of 
other important questions press upon us as a nation 
for intelligent discussion and decision. Read the his- 
tory of mighty Babylon, or of imperial Rome and 
familiarize yourself with her growth, development and 
decay. Read the history of the French Revolution, 
the establishment of the republic, out of which came 
the empire dominated by Napoleon. Then when you 
know history, when you know the cause of the rise 
and downfall of empires and nations, you will be able 
to intelligently discuss and decide the great questions 
that are pressing now everywhere for attention. 


For the Mother 


OU know, as all the world knows, that 
the success in life of your boys and 

girls is heaven to you. There is little else in the world 
worth living for. ‘‘Give your boys and girls a 
chance.’’ Give them an education which will 
fit them for the stern realities of life. Teach 
them to love home by making the home so 
attractive that it is worth loving. Place 
in your home good, interesting, truth- 
ful books for your children. In this 
day and age ot fierce competition 
it is little short of a misfortune 
for any boy or girl to grow up 
withouttheequipment ofa good 
education, and especially a 
knowledge of history. 
SEND COUPON TO.- 
DAY tor FREE 
sample pages of tlie 
greatest history 
of the world. 
* ever written. 











12 
22-11 







FREE 


WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 
H. E. SEVER, President 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail without cost to me, 
sample pages of Ridpath’s His. 
tory of the World. containing 
photogravures of Napoleon and Queen 
Elizabeth, engravings of Socrates, Cwsar 
and Shakespeare, diagram of Panama Ca- 
nal, and write me full partienlars of your spe- 
cial offer to Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 











































NAME. 





0, 5 
No letter necessary. Just write your name and address and mail. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


@ Ridpath’s| 
a History of 
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For the Young Men 


ARE you engaged all day with your work? 


Are your hours long and your work 
tedious? Do you sometimes look back on your boyish 
ambitions and feel that they are all dead?» Have you to 
count the dollars carefully and hold tightly to the cents? 

Don’t stint yourself of mental food. But the 
money! Yes, [ know. Mental food costs money, but 
you cannot be a MAN without it. If your room is 
furnished in a certain corner with Ridpath’s History 
of the World you will be astonished to find that your 
expenses are growing less. : 

There are many things you might deprive your- 
self of with advantage, but you cannot afford to be 
without these books. 
city. They will increase your usefulness and they will 
keep you young. As you read of how men lived and 
loved and fought and died from earliest days to within 
your own memory you will become a bigger and 
greater man. If there is any good stuff in you it will 
come to the surface. 


For the Young Women 


ARE you a little above the average in your | 


| haps bothering you with fewer questions? 


thoughts and tastes? Does your mind 


| rise beyond hats :nd ribbons, frocks and feathers? 
Do you feel that life is a serious thing, not to be lightly | 





laughed at and frittered away? 


st edition of Dr. Ridpath’s History of the World at a great sacrifice in price. 
to print this low price for the reason Dr Ridpath’s widow derives her income from the sale of this work, and to print the 
price broadcast would cause great injury to the sale of future editions. 


of payment only in direct letters to those sending us the coupon. 
The he-utiful 46- page booklet of sample pages is free. 


They will enlarge your capa- | 


If so, get Ridpath’s History and read of the women | 


who thought as you think and acted as you would 
act if occasion arose, 

Study the incidents that have made the world such 
as it is today. Then when you go among your friends 
to talk you will astonish them and yourself. Forevery 
event in daily life you will be able to suggest a parallel 
in history. You will be qualified to open and suggest 
topics. It will become known that your opinion is 
worth hearing, is reliable. You will be spoken of as 
that cultivated and brilliant conversationalist. 

Don’t hesitate. Your wish for further knowledge 
shows that you have exceptional capacities. If you do 
not encourage and cultivate them they will die out. 

If you get the books; if you read them; if you are 
the woman I take you to be, in one month’s time you 
will realize your increased value. In one year’stime you 
will have made every onewho knows you realize it too. 

You can take this great set of books into your own 
home, at comparatively little cost of money or space, 
and pay for it very easily—only a few cents a day or 
a few dollars a month. It is now in the homes of 

more than 200,000 American families. Can you 

afford to be without it? 








The Kind 
of Books That 


”) Lincoln 


Longed for 


We are not at liberty 


We will name this low price and our easy terms 
Tear off the coupon, write name and address plainly and 


Mail the coupon now. 


For the School Children 


y' JUR boy or girl returns from school and 
wants to know something about the 
Missouri Compromise or Monroe Doctrine 
about which there is an essay to write. 
You don’t like to betray your ignorance; 
perhaps you don’t like being bothered and 
would prefer to read the paper. If you 
would only put Ridpath in your library and 
refer vour boy or girl to the index, you would not 
only give them the information which they seek, but 
| might create in them a desire to know more; a desire 
for reading; for information, learning and knowledge, 
and ‘‘knowledge is power,’’ not only in business but 
in society in general. 

Run your finger down the index in Ridpath’s His- 
tory and you will find Leonidas, Galileo, Heroditus, 
Cervantes, Buddha, Cromwell, Bonaparte, Grant, 
lee, Stonewall Jackson, Hampden, Mozart, Dewey, 
Schley, Farragut, Roosevelt, McKinley, Harrison, 
Tait, ete. 

Do you mean to tell me that your boy and girl with 
this wonderful index of Ridpath’s History would not 
be spending their time to better advantage—and _per- 

i Perhaps 
they would be giving you information. 


For Everybody 


RIDPATH'S HISTORY is the story of the 
world from the very beginning down to 
the present year. It is made up of the dif- 
ferent events of all the separate nations in the 
great whirlpool of world-growth. It is a 
series of historical narratives in which each 
nation, in turn, becomes the hero of its own story. 

Ridpath’s style is clear and simple, yet glows with 
the tervency of the orator. He puts life in the dry 
bones of the past. When he writes the departed great 
are as real to you as your own neighbors. The great 
events of history pass before you in a series of living 
pictures. The great names of history—Alexander, 
Cesar, Napoleon, Bismarck, Washington—are names 
no longer; they are men, moving, breathing, pulsat- 
ing with life and high purpose. 

Ridpath’s History is praised by all for its wealth of 
learning, for its brilliant style, for its fascination as a 
story, for its educative value to old and young. To 
read it is a liberal education. It is a library in itself 
which is already in nearly a quarter of a million 


| American homes and should be in every home. 




















